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THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A CRIMEAN NIGHT, 

E ^UTENAMT SUTCH was the first of General 
Fevershani’s guests to reach Broad Place, He 
anived about five o’clock on an aitenioon of sunshine 
in mid June, and the old red-brick house, lodged on a 
soutb.era slope of the Surrey hiiis, was glowing from a 
dark forest depdi. of pines wit]^ ti}.e warmtli of a rare 
jeweL;^ |Jeutenaut Sutch.. limped across the diall, where 
ilic portrait's oi 'iae Feva*shams rose one above th<| pthes; 
to the 'ccjling, aiicl went on to the stone-flagged -terrace 
at 'the back, There he found his host sitting erect like a 
bty. and ga'/Znig soirlhwards towanls the Susstrx Do-wns. 

Iltjw’s tiic big ? ” asked General Fe'versham, as he. 
jus-a briskly froiu his chair 'He was sx smalh v/iry man, 
.■okI... in ‘•'.pito of his white hairs, alert But the alert- 
iii'FiS was of 'IIk?. kidy A bony face,, with a high 
narrow fordiead and stGei-biue^mezpressive eyeSs Sug*- 

gc.uv'I a 1,'i'aTeuacss of nxind.- . ■ 

" It gave me trouble during the winter, replied 
S'fitdi, “ But that was to espesisted,” General 
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Feversham nodded, and for a little while both men were 
silent. From the t^ace the ground fell steeply to a 
wide level plain of brown earth and emerald fields and 
dark clumps of trees. From this plain voices rose 
through the sunshine, small but very clear. Fa..r away 
towards Horsham a coil of white smoke from a train 
snaked rapidly in and out amongst the trees ; and 
on the horizon rose the Downs, patched with white 
chalk. 

“ I thought that I should find you here/' said Sutch. 

“ It was my wife’s favourite corner," airswered F'ever-" 
sham, in a quite emotipnless voice, ** She would sit here 
by the hour. She had a queer liking for wide and empty 
spaces.” 

"Yes,” said Sutch, "She had imagination. Her 
thoughts could people them.” 

General Feversham glanced at his companion as 
though he hardly understood. But he asked no ques- 
tions. What he did not understand lie liabitnally let 
slip from his mind as not worth comprehension. He 
spoke at once upon a different topic. 

" Hiere will be a leaf . out of our table to-night.” 

" Yes. Collins, Barberton, and Vaughan went this 
winter. Well, we are all permanently shelved upon the 
world's half-pay list as it is. The obituary colimni is 
just tlie last formality which gazettes us out of Ihe 
Service altogether,” aird Sutch stretched out and eased 
his crippled leg, which fourteen years ago tlmt day had 
been crushed and twisted in. the fall of a sr^aling bidder. 

" I am glad that you came before tlic olhcrs,” cori- 
timied Feversham. " I would like to take your opinion. 
This day 'is ro.ore to me than the aniiiversavy of tuti: 
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attack upon tlie Redan. At the very moment when we 
were standing under anns in the dark— 

“ To the west of the quarries, I remember," Interrupted 
Sutch, with a deep breath. " How should one foi*» 
get?" 

“ At that very moment Harry was bom in this house. 
I thought, therefore, tiiat if you did not object he might 
join us to-night He happens to be at home. He will, 
of course, enter the Service, and he might learn some- 
thing perhaps, which afterwards will be of use — one 
nevir knows." 

By all means," said Sutch, witll„alacrit 3 ^ For since 
his visits to General Feversham were limited to the 
occasion of these anniversary dinners, he had never 
yet seen Harry Feversham. 

Sutch had for many years been puzzled as to the 
qualities in General Feversham which had , attracted 
Muriel Graham, a woman as remarkable for the refine- 
ment of her intellect as for the beauty of her person j 
and he could never find an explanation. He had to be 
content with his knowledge that for some mysterious 
reason she had married this man so much older than 
lierseif, and so unlike to her in character. Personal 
courage and an indomitable self-confidence were the 
chief, indeed the only qualities which sprang to light 
in General Feversham. Lieutenant Sutch went back 
in thought over twenty . years as he sat on his garden 
cliair to a time before he had taken part as an officer 
of the Naval Brigade, in that, unsuccessful onslaught 
on the Redan. He remembered a season in London 
to which he had come fresh from the China Station ; 
and he was curious to see Harry Feversham. lie did 
Id 


not admit that it was more tlian the natural crj-iosity 
of a man who, disaMed in comparative youth, liacl made 
* a hobby out of the ■stndj?’ of human iiato,re« He war. 
interested to see. whether the lad took after Ills nicthac 
or his father— that was all. 

So: that night Harry Feversham tool;: a ])lace at llie 
dinner-table, and listened to the ivtork;;-: Ibr. cld.c; 

told, while Lieutenant Sutch watched biin. Tiic slo.ies 
were all of that dark winter in the Crimea, and a fresh 
story was a!wa3^s in the telling before iis prc^dtrcessor 
was ended. They were stories of death, ol ha/.ardoiis 
exploits; of the pinch oi la.mli]c and ihe chill of snow. 
But they were tbid in clipped words find with a matter- 
of-fact tone, as though the men who related them were 
only conscious of them as far-off things ; and there 
was seldom a comment more pronounced than a inej'v 
‘‘That’s curious,” or an tiJ.claraatio» more significant 
than a laugh. 

But Harry Feversham sat listening as though the 
incidents thus carelessly naiTated were happening 
actually at that moment and within the walls of that 
room. His dark eyes — ^the eyes of hir. mother— i iirnctl 
with each story from speaker to speaker, and v/aited 
wide open and fixed until the last word \cas spoken. 
He listened. fascinated and entlmalled. And so 
did the changes of expression shoot imd (julvin' acvi 
his face, that it seemed to Sutch the "lad must acvtiirdly 
hear the drone of bulietvS in the air, actaally res is I, (he 
stunning shock of a charge, actually lide dreau la liie 
thick of a squadron to where guns screeched a,ti a l(u?gue 
of flame from a fog. Once a major of ai tillcry sfsoke of 
the. suspense of tilie hours betiveen the parading of 
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tlie troops before a battle aiid the first cominancl, to 
advance; and Harry’s shoulders worked under the 
iiitolerahle strain of those lagging minutes. 

But he did more than work his shoulders. He threw 
a single tartive wavering glance backwards ; and Lieu- 
tenant Sutch was startled, and indeed more than startled 
—he was pained. For this, after all, was Muriel 
Graham’s boy. 

The look was too familiar a one to Sutch. He had 
seen it on the faces of recruits during their first experi- 
ence of a battle too often for him to niisunderstaiid it. 
And one picture in particular rose before his mind. An 
advancing square at Inkermann, and a tall big soldier 
rushing forward from the line in the eagerness of his 
attack, and then stopping suddenly as though he sud- 
denly understood that he was alone, and had to meet alone 
the charge of a mounted Cossack, Sutch remembered 
very clearly the fatal wavering glance which the big 
soldicar had throvvTi backw^ards towards his companions 
— a glance accompanied by a queer sickly smile. He 
remembered too, with equal vividness, its consequence. 
For though the stDldier carried a loaded musket and a 
bayonet locked to the muzzle, he had without an effort 
of self-defence received the Cossack’s lance-thrust in 
"his throat. 

Sutch glanced hurriedly about the table, afraid that 
General Feversliam, or that some of bis guests, si).ould 
have remarked the same look and tire same smile upon 
Harry’s face. But no one had eyes for the lad ; each 
visitor was waiting too eagerly for an opportunity to 
tell a story of his own. Sutch drew a breath of relief 
and turned to Harry, But the boy was Eittlng with his 



elbows on the doth and his head propped between his 
hands, lost to the glare of the room and its glitter of 
silver, constnicting again out of the swift succession of 
anecdotes a world of cries and wounds, and maddened 
riderless chargers and men writhing in a fog of cannon- 
smoke. Tire curtest, least graphic description of the 
biting days and nights in the trenches set the lad sliivcr- 
ing. Even Ms face grew pinched, as though the iron 
frost of that winter was actually eating into his bones. 
Sutch touched him lightly on the elbow 

You renew those days for me,” said he. “ Though 
the heat is dripping down the windows, I feel the chili 
of the Crimea.” 

Harry roused Mmsdf from his absorption 

“ The stories renew them,” said he. 

“ No. It is you listening to the stories.” 

And before Harry could reply. General FevershaiMs 
voice broke sharply in from the head of the table : — 
Harry, look at the clock ! '” 

At once all eyes were turned upon the lad. The hands 
of the clock made the acutest of angles. It was close 
upon midnight, and from eight, without so much as a 
word or a question, he had sat at the dinner-table 
listening. Yet even now he rose with reluctance. 

“ Must I go, father ? ” he asked, and the gonerart? 
guests intervened in a chorus. The conversation 
clear gain to the lad, a first taste of powder wliicii might 
stand him in good stead afterwards. 

“ Besides, it’s the boy’s birthday,” added the maior 
of artillery, “He wants to stay, thaf’s |>latn. You 
wouldn’t find a youngster of fourteen sit all these hours 
without a kick of foot against the table-leg unless th.e 
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conversation entertained, Mm. Let liim stay. Fever- 

■sham ! ” 

hor once General Feversharn relaxed the iron dis- 
cipline under which the boy lived. 

“ Ver y wch/" said he. “ Harry shall have an hour’s 
fiirlougli from his bed. A single hour' 'won’t make much 

difference.” 

Harry s eyes turned towards liis father, and just for 
a moment rested upon his face with a curious steady 
gaj^e. It seemed to Sutch that they uttered a cjuestionj 
and, rightly or wrongly, he interpreted the question into 
words : — 

“ Are you blind ? ” 

But General Feversham was already talking to his 
neighbours, and Harry quietly sat down, and, again 
propping his chin upon his hands, listened with all his 
soul. Yet he was not entertained ; rather he was en- 
thralled, he sat quiet under the compulsion of a spell. 
His face became unnaturally white, his eyes unnaturally 
large, while the flames of the candles shone ever redder 
and moi'e bh-irred through a blue haze of tobacco-smoke, 
and tlie level of the wine grew steadily lower in the 
decanters. . 

Ihus half of that one hour’s furlough was passed; 
and then General Feversham, himself jogged by the 
unlucky mention or a name, suddenly blurted out in 
his jerky fashion 

Lord Wilmington. ■ One of the best names in England, 

you plca.se. Did you ever see his house in Warwick- 
shire ? Ev(^ry inch of the ground you would think would 
have a voice to bid him play the man, if only in remem- 
brance oi hid lathers „ „ . It seemed incredible and mere 
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camp rmiioiir, but the rumour grew. If it was whispered 
at the iyma, it was spoken aloud at Iiikemiamij, it was 
shouted at Balaclava. ' Before Sevastopol the liidcouo 
thing was proved. Wilmington was a.ctiiig as galloper 
to Ms general. I believe upon my soul, the genera! chose 
him for the duty so that the fellow might set himself, 
right. There were three hundred yai'ds o,f Imllct-swept 
fiat ground, and a message to be carried across them. 
Had Wilmington toppled ofi his horse on the way, wliy^ 
there were the whispers silenced for ever. Had he 
ridden tlirough alive, he earned distinction besides. 
But he didn’t dare, he refused I Imagine it- if you -can I 
He sat shaking on his horse, and declined,, You should 
have seen the general. His face tarned the colour of that 
Burgundy,, “ No doubt you have a previous engage- 
ment,” he said, in the politest voice you ever heard— 
Just that, not a word of abuse, A previous engagement 
on the battlefield! For the life of rne I could hardly 
help laughing. But it was a tragic business for Wilinixig- 
ton,, He was broken, of course, and sliirik back to Lon- 
don. Every house was dosed to him ; he dropped out 
of his circle like a lead bullet you let slip out oi your liand 
into the sea. The very women in Idccadiliy spat if he 
spoke to them ; and he blew his bruins out in a back 
bedroom off the Haymmket Curious that, eli ? 1 [e 

hadn’t the pluck to face the bullcis when his name was 
at stake, yet he could blow his own brains out after- 
wardSc.” 

lieutenant Sutch chanced to look at the clock as the 
story came to an end. Tt was now a quarter to one. 
Harry Feversliam had still, a -quaiter of an, hoiir*s fiix* 
lough, and that quarter -of -an how was occuplcsd by a 
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retired surgeon-general with a great wagging head, 
who sat nearly opposite to the boy. 

“ I can tell yon an incident stlU more cmrious,” ha 
said. The man in this case had never been under fire 
before, but he was of my own profession. Life and 
death w'ore part of his business, Nor was he reaJly in 
any particular danger,, The afiah happened during a 
bail campaign in India, We were encamped in a valley, 
and a few Patha,ns used to lie out on the hillside at night 
and take long shots into the c.;j.nip, A bullet ripped 
through the canvas of the hospital tent— that w’^as all 
The surgeon crept out to his own quarters, and his 
orderly discovered him half an hour afterwards lying 
in his blood stone dead.” 

“ Hit ?” exclaimed the major. 

Not a bit of it,” said the surgeon. ** He had quietly 
opened his instrament case in the dark, taken out a 
lancet, and severed his femoral artery. Sheer panic, 
do you see, at the whistle of a bullet.'’ 

Even upon these men, case-hardened to hon'ors, 
the incident related in its bald simplicity wrought its 
effect. From some there broke a, half-iittered exclama- 
tion of disbelief J others moved restlessly in their chairs 
with a sort of physical discomfort., because a man had 
sunk so far below humanity. Here an oiheer gulped his 
wane, there a second shook his shoulders as though to 
«diakc the knowledge off as a dog shakes water There 
was only one in all that company who sat perfec'Uy still 
in the silence which followed upori*^ the story. That one 
was the boy Harry Feversham. ■ 

' J-hi sat v/ith his hands now clenched upon his knees 
;,ind leaning forward a little across the table towards the 
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surgeon: liis cheeks white as paper his eyes burning 
and burning with ferocity. He had the look of a dangerous 
animal in the trap. His body wms gatherecb his muscles 
taut. Sutch had a fear that the lad meant to leap across 
the table and strike with all his strength in the savagtuy 
of despair. He had indeed reached out a reatraining 
hand, when General Feversham’s m;itter~of-fact voic.e 
intervened, and the boy’s attitude suddenly relaxed 

“ Queer incomprehensible things happen. Here are 
two of them. You can only say they are the truth and 
pray God you may forget ’em. But you can’t explain. 
For you can’t understand.” 

Sutch was moved to lay his hand upon Harrj/'’s 
shouldero 

” Can you ? ” he asked, and regretted the question 
almost before it was spoken. But it was spoken, and 
Harry’s eyes turned swiftly towards Sutch, and rested 
upon his face, not, however, with any betrayal of guilt, 
but quietly, inscrutably , Nor did he answer the question, 
although it was answered in a fashion by General 
Feversham. 

“Harry understand !” exclaimed the general, with 
a snort of indignationn “ How should he ? He’s a 
Feversham.” 

The question which Harry’s glance liad niuicly put 
before, Sutch in the same mute way repeated, ** Are you 
blind ? ” his eyes asked of General Fiversham. Nev'c'r 
had he heard an untruth so demonstrably urdriie, A 
mere look at the father and the son proved it so. li.nrry 
Feversham wore his father’s name, but lie laid Ills mofltcr’s 
dark and haunted eyes, hb rnother‘fi bixu’idrif ,-i,; ■ 

head, Ms mother’s dehcacy of prohlc, ins ixroiticr 
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imagination. It needed perhaps a stranger to recognise 
the truth. Tlie father had been so long familiar with 
his son’s aspect that it had no significance to his mind. 

" Look at the clock. Harry.” 

The hour’s furlough had ran out. Harry rose from his 
ch ail*, and drew a breath. 

“ Good night, sir,” he said, and walked to the door. 

The servants had long since gone to bed : and as Harry 
opened the door tlie hall gaped black like the mouth of 
night. For a second or two the boy hesitated upon the 
threshold, and seemed almost to shrink back into the 
lighted room as though in that dark void peril awiuted 
him. And peril did — the peril of his thoughts. 

He stepped out of the room and closed the door be- 
hind him. The decanter was sent agtiin upon its rounds, 
there was a popping of soda-water bottles, the talk re- 
volved again in its accustomed groove. Harry was in 
an instant forgotten by all but Sutch. The lieutenant, 
although he prided himself upon his impartial and 
disinterested study of human nature, was the kindliest 
of men„ He had more kindliness than observation by 
a great deal, Moreover, there were special reasons 
which caused him to take an interest in Hairy Feversham. 
He sat for a little while with the air of a man profoundly 
disturbed. Then, acting upon an impulse, he went to 
the door, opened it noiselessly, as noiselessly passed out, 
aud, without so much as a click of the latch, dosed the 
door behind him. 

And tliis iswiiat he saw: Harry Feversham holding 
in the centre of the hall a lighted candle above his hea.d, 
loohiuf; rm hAvards the podraits of the Fevershams 
as they mounted the wails I’lid were lost in the dark 
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of the roof. A mufSed sornid of voices came from the 
other side of the door-panels. But the hall itself was 
silent^ Hany stood remjwrkably still, and Hie only thlnf.;: 
which moved at all was the . yellow fiariie of the candle 
as it flickered apparently in some faint draught, 'lii.e 
light wavered across the portraits,, glowing here nijos 
a red coat, glittexiiig there npon a corselet of sl:eeL For 
there was not one man‘s portrait upon tlie walls wl>ir.h 
did not glisten with the colours of a uniform, and there 
were the portraits of many mem Father and son, the 
Fevershams had been soldiers from the very birth of 
the family. Father and son, in lace collars and bucket 
boots, in Ramillies wigs and steel breastplates, in velvet 
coats with powder on their haJx, in shalrns and swallow- 
tails, in high stocks and frogged (ioais, tiiey' looked down 
upon this last Feversham, summonir’g him to the like 
service. They were men of one stamp ; no distinction 
of uniform could obscure their relationshlp-lean-iaced 
men, hard as iron, ragged in feature, tliin-lipped, wh;h 
firm chins and straight, level moutlis, narrow lorehcaUs, 
and the steel-blue inexpressive eyes ; men of couruf^:; 
and resolution, no doubt, but withovil: sul>tlotios, 
nerves, or that burdensome gift of imagination ; sturdy 
men, a little v/anting in delicacy, hardily eoiis|>ic;ii(.sus 
for intellect ; to put it frankly, moii r:.dl(.t:r st/upixl— rdl 
of them, in a v/ord, first-class fightiug men, but not one 
©f them a first-ckiss soldier. 

But Harry Feversham plainly .saw 11,011 e cd t.licir de- 
jects. To him they were one and all portciihsuH and 
terrible. He stood before tlmm in the Ct!' lilrnt, ; y£ n 
criminal before his judges, reading’ his r.o!n'!i!.'ior;:d;:'i)n hi 
their cold unchanging, eyes. ,. Lieutenant Sutch iiader" 
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siood more deaaly why the flame of the candle flickered. 
‘'.L'iieri-; was no draught in the hall, but the boy's hand 
shook. And finally, as though he heard the mute voices 
of his "judges delivering sentence and admitted its justice, 
he acti^aik/ bowed to the portraits on the waJL As he 
raised ius head, he saw Lieutenant Sutch in the embrasure 
of tlie doorway. . ' 

ile did not stmt, he uttered no v/ord ; he let liis eyes 
qoiotly rest upon Sutch and waited. Of the two it was 
the man who wjis embarrassed. 

Harry,'' he said, and in spite of his embarrassment 
lie had the tact to use the tone and the language of one 
addressing not a boy, but a comrade equal in years, 

we meet for the first time to-night. But 1 knew your 
mother a long time ago. I like to thinly; that I have the 
right to call hei' by that much imsusecl word — ^friend. 
Have you anything to tell me ? 

“ Nothing;"' said Harry. 

'*The mere telling sometimes lightens a troubled' 

It is kind of you. There is nothing." 

Lieutenant Sutch was rather at a loss,, The lad's lone- 
liness made a strong appeal to him. For lonely the boy 
could not but be, set apart a.s he Wiisnolessumistakably 
ill mind as in feature from his father and his father's 
fathers^ Yet what more could he do ? His tact again 
came to Ms aid. He took bis card-case from his pocket. 

You will find my address upon this card. Perhaps 
sottie day you will give me a few days of your company. 
I can oiier you on my side a day or two's hunting."' 

A. spasm of 'pain shook for a fleeting moment the boy's 
inscrutable faca It passed, however, swiftly as It had 
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Thank yon, sir,” Harry monotonously? repeated. 
“ You are very kind.” • 

And if ever you want to talk over a diiliciilt ques- 
tion with an older man, I am at your service.” 

He spoke purposely in a formal voice;, lest Harry, 
wth a boy’s sensitiveness, should think iic laughci'..!.. 
Harry took the card and repeated his tiianl:s, 'I'Ijcii lie 
went upstairs to bed. 

Lieutenant Sutch waited uncomfortabty in the Jnill 
until the light of the candle had diminished and dis- 
appeared. Something was amiss, he was very sure. 
There were words which he should have spoken to the 
boy, but he had not known how to set about the task. 
He returned to the dining-room, and with a feeling 
that he was almost repairing his omissions, he tilled his 
glass and called for silence. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ this is June 15th.,” and there 
was great applause and much rapping on tlic taldc. Xt 
is the anniversary? of onr attack iip<.)n tlic' Redan. It is 
also Harry Feversham’s birthday. For us, our work is 
done. I ask you to drink the health of one of the 
youngsters who are ousting us. His woric lii;s before 
him. The traditions of the Fevorshain family are very 
well known to us. May Harry Fovershain carry th<;in 
on ! May he add distinction to a distinguished name 1 ” 

At once all that company was on its feet. 

Harry Feversham ! ” 

The name was shouted with so hearty a gooilwiil 
that the glasses on the table rang. “ Ilajrrv' Inu-er- 
sham. Harry Fevensham ! ” the cry was repealed and 
repeated, while old General Fcversluun sal in Isis ch.nir, 
with a face aflash with pride. And a boy? a niiruite; 
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afterwards in a room high up in the honse heard the 
mufflqd words of a chorus 

For he’s a jolly good fellow. 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, 

Aad so say all of us, 


and believed the guests upon this Crimean night were 
aiinking his father's health.’ hie turned over in his bed 
and lay shivering. He saw in his mind a broken officer 
slinking at nights in the shadows of the London streets. 
He pushed back the flap of a tent and stooped over a 
man lying stone dead in his blood, with an open lancet 
clenched in his right hand. And he saw that the face 
of the broken officer and the face of the dead surgeon 
were one ; and that one face, the face of Harry Fever- 
sham. 


CHAPTER IL 

CAPTAIN TRENCH AND A TELEGRAld:. 

riiiin'EivN years later, and in the some month of June, 
llaiTy I'cversliam’s health was drunk again, but after 
a c|uie{.cr fashion and in a smaller company. The com- 
pany v'as gathered in a room high up in a shapeless 
l>lock: of Iniildiiigs which frovfns like a fortress above 
Weslmmster, A stranger crossing St. James’s Park 
southwards, <.)vor the suspension bridge, at night, who 
dauiced to lift his eyes and see suddenly the tiers of 
liglited windows towering above him to so precipitous 
a bfjglit might he brought to a stop with the fancy 
that here in the heart of London was a mountain and 
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the gnomes at work. . Upon the tenth floor of this build- 
ing Harry had taken a flat dming bis year’s iiuiougla 
from his regiment in India,; and it was in the dining- 
room of this flat that the simple ceremony' took place. 
The room was furnished in a- dark and resHuI fashion, 
and since the chill of the weather belied the calendar, 
a comfortable fue blazed in the hearth,,, A bay window 
over which the blinds had not been lowered commanded 
London. 

There were four men smoking about the dinner'-table. 
Harry Feversham wms nneha/nged except for a fair 
moustache which contrasted with Ms dark hair, and the 
natural consequences of growth. He was now a. man. of 
middle height, long-Hmbed and well-knit li.ke an a.thlete,, 
but Iiis features had not altered since that night ■when 
they had been so closely scnitinlsed by Lieutenant 
Sutch. Of his companions, two were brotl,ier officers 
on leave in England, like himsdk whom lie had that 
afternoon picked up at his club. Ga,ptain Trendy a 
small man, growing bald, wilii a small, sjuirp, resourceful 
face and black eyes of a remarknide aclivily, and Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby an officer of quite a di,flet.(U).l sla.mp. 
A round forehead, a thick snub nose, and a })rar of vaenjit 
and protniding eyes, gave to Mm an aspect of invincihl:! 
stupidity. He spoke but seldom., and never to thc^ 
point, but rather to some point Jong forf;'oU'en which lu.' 
had. since been laboriously revolving in If's ;v,?d 

he continually twisted a moustciche, of which the ends 
:curled up towards his eyes with a ridiculous icroi^styM 
A man whom one would dismiss from nLincI as of no 
consequence upon a first thought, and take ayaivi iut4» 
one’s consideration upon a^second. For he wi» bon. 
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stubborn as well as stupid | and the ham which his 
stupidiiy -iTiSgiit do, liis stubbornness would hinder him 
from adiTiitling, He was not a man to be persuaded | 
fc’w Jtleas, lie clung to them 3 it was no use to 
a.rgue 'wiili hing tor he did not hear the argument, but 
fceliliid bis vacant eyes all the while he turned over his 
cri'i-'pled thoughts and w'ds satisfied. The fourth at the 
table was Durrance, a lieutenant of the East Surrey 
Regiment, and Feversham’s friend, who had come in 
answer to a telegram 

This was J une of the year 1S82, and the thoughts of 
civilians turned towards Egypt with anxiety, those of 
soldiers wth an eager anticipation. Arabi Pasha, in 
spite of tlireats, was steadily strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of Alexandria, and already a long vmy to the south 
the other, the gi-eat danger, was swelling like a thunder- 
cloud. A year had passed since a young, slight, and taU 
Dongolawi, Mohammed Ahmed, had marched through 
the villages of the White Nile, preaching with the fire 
of a Wesley the coming of a saviour. The passionate 
victims of a Turkish tax-gatherer had listened, had 
heard the promise repeated in the whispers of the wind 
in the witlierod grass, had found the holy names im- 
printed even upon the eggs they gathered up. In 1882 
Mohainined had declared himself that Saviour, and had 
won his first battles against the Turks. 

There will be trouble,” said Trench, and the sen- 
tence was the text on which three of the four men talked. 
In a rare interval, however, the fourth. Hairy Fever- 
sliam, aj)ckc upon a different subject. 

I am very glad you were all able to dine with me 
to-niglit 1 telegraphed to Castleton as well, an officer 
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of ours,” lie explained to Durrance, but lie was dining 
with a big man in the War OjEiice, and leaves for Scot- 
land afterwards, so that he could not come. T. have 
news of a sort.” 

The three men leaned forward, their minds still full 
of the dominant subject. But it w^as not about the 
prospect of war tha.t Harry Fevershain had ne ws to sjieo.Ic. 

"I only reached London this moniing from Duiilin,” 
he said, with a shade of embarrassment, “ I liave been 
some weeks in Dublin, ” 

Durrance lifted his eyes from the tablecloth, and looked 
quietly at his friend. 

Yes ? ” he asked, steadily. 

" I have come back engaged to be married.” 

Durrance lifted his glass to his lips. 

" Well, here's luck to you, Harry,” he said, and that 
was all. The wish, indeed, was almost curtly expressed, 
but there was nothing wanting in it to Feversharn's 
ears. The friendship between these two men was nof 
one in which affectionate phrases had any jiart. T'herC', 
was, in truth, no need of such. Both men were securely 
conscious of its they estimated it at its true strong 
value I it was a helpful instrument which would not wear 
out, put into their hands for a hard, Jifelong usos but 
it was not, and never had been, spoken of between tlu-m , 
Both men were grateful for it, as for a rare and un- 
deserved gift; jait both knew that it might eni.'til ;u« 
obligation of sacrifice. But the sacrifices, wtii'c they 
needful, would be made, and they would not hi’; riK'n- 
tinned. It may be, indeed, that the v<n-y kru)wk;dge, of 
their friendship’s strength constrained to a par- 

ticular reticence in their words to one another. 
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Thank you. Jack i "" said Fevershara. I ana glad 
of your wishes. It was you who introduced me to 
Ethne. I cannot forget it.” 

Durrance set his glass down without any haste. There 
followed a moment of silence, during which he sat with 
his eyes upon the tablecloth, and his hands resting on 
the table edge. 

Yes,” he said, in a level voice. “ I did you a good 
turn then.” 

He seemed on the point of saying more, and doubtful 
bow to say it.. But Captain Trench's sharp, quick, 
practical voice, a voice which fitted the man who spoke, 
saved him his pains. 

Will this make any difference ? ” asked Trench. 

Feversham replaced his cigar between his lips. 

Y'ou mean, shall I leave the service ? ” he asked 
slowly- “I don’t know.” And Durrance seized the 
opportunity to rise from the table and cross to the 
window, where he stood with his back to his companions. 
Feversham took the abrupt movement for a reproach, 
and spoke to Durrance’s back, not to Trench. 

I don’t know,” he repeated. “ It will need thought. 
There is much to be said. On the one .side, of course, 
there’s my father, my career, such as it is. On the other 
hand, there is her father, Deimod Eustace.” 

“ He wishes you to chuck your conunission ? ” asked 
Willoughby. 

“ He has no doubt the Irishman’s objection to con- 
stituted authority,” said Trench, with a laugh. But 
need j^oii subscribe to it, Feversham ? ” 

It is not merely that ” It was still to Dureance’s 
back that he addressed his excuses, “ Deiniod is old* 
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Ms estates are going' to. ruin,- and there are other things., 
■ You know. Jack ? , The^ direct appeal lie lia.d to repeat, 

and even then Dun'ance answered it absently 
“ Yes, 1 knowd^ And, he added, like one quoting a 
catchword : “ It you want any wliislc^g rap twice on the 
floor with your foot. The servants undci st o nd/' 

Precisely,*’ said Fevershani. He (•onlinn«..’d; cro'-- 
fulfy weighing his words, and still inienfly l(juking ricros'; 
the shoulders of Ins companions to his friend, 

“ Besides, tiiei-e is Ethne herseli .Dermod for oi'icc 
did an appropriate thing wEen he ga've her that nani.e. 
For she is of hex country, and more, of hex county. 
She has the love of it in her bones. I do not think that 
she could be quite happy in India, or indeed in anj?' 
place which was not within reach of Donegal, the smell 
of its peat, its streams, and the brown hriendlmess of 
its hills. One has to consider 
He waited for an ariswcr, and getting none wont on 
again. Duixance, however, had no tliongkt of ropi’oadt 
in his mind. He knew that Fcversluini was spt-akin;.^ 
“—he v/islied very much thfjt ho wenJd continue to spcnl: 
for a little while — but he paid no heed to \vha.i. was s:u<l. 
He stood looking steadfastly out o£ the windows, Ov>t 
against him was the glare from Pall Mall ;it)’iking ■u>nva.ril'.= 
to the sky, a.nd the chains of liglh.s l.rnin’ufl one ajsovo 
the other as the town rose norUiwaois, a.nd Ifw. rinnot, 
as of a million carriages was in Ids eso, Al his 
vesy far below, lay St JaracsV, .fkii'k, silent :uid hi i ’a 
a qmet pool of darkness 'In the midst of gtiliec and lu/*’ e. 
Durrance had a g'reat desire to escape out uC this ro<;iu 
into its secrecy. But that he could not do wfllionl 
remark. Therefore he kept his back 'turMcd |o liis roy- 
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panion and leaned 'bis lorebead against the window,, 
arid liopcd 'his friend would continue to talk. For he 
was fs.ce to face with one of the sacrifices which must 
not be nierhionedj and which no sigh must betray. 

Foversiima did continue, and if Durrance did not 
hatco., oii. t'iie other hand Captain Trench gave to liini 
his closest attention. But it was e^ddent that Hairy 
Feversliam was giving reasons seriously considered. He 
was not maliing excuses, and in the end Captain. Trench 
was. satisfied. ■ ■ . - ■ 

“ Well, I drin'k to 570U, Feversiiani,” he said, ** with 

■ all the proper sentiments.” ' . 

“ I, too, old iiian,” said 'Willough'by, obediently .foilow- 

■ iiig his .seniorh lead.. 

Thus they di'ank their comrade's health, and as their 
empty glasses rattled on the table, thcare came a knock 

upon the door. 

IMie two oflicers looked up. Durrance turned about 
■from the window, Feversham said; Come in,” and 
his servant brouglit in to him a telep’p.m. 

Feversham foi'e open the envelope carelessly, as care- 
Icsidy read through the telegram, and then sat very still 
with his eyes up<jn the slip of pink paper, and his face 
giown at oisce extrenicly grave. Thus he sat for an 
apii'itccia'ble time, not so much stunned as thoughtful. 
Anij in tbe room there- was complete silence. Fever- 
■ 4 \,-,uu’s iiiree guests averted their eye.s, Durrance turned 
Cf :;.ua ilie windc'W. 'Wiiloiighby twisted his moustache 
a 0.1 gazed ixhc.utlv' upwards at the ceiling. Captain Trench 
I'hh'tr-d I'iis chair round arid stared into the glowing fire, 
and cadi man's attitude expressed a certain suspense. 
■ seemed that sharp -hpon the heels of Feversham’s 
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good Bews calamity had come kaocldug at tiio ’ 


door. 

“ There is no answer,” said HaiTy, and fell to silence 
again. Once he raised his head and looked at ITcneh 
as though he had a mind to speak But he thought 
the better of it, and so dropped again to the considc?i'a-' 


tion of this message^ And in a nioineiit or two the 
silence was sharply interrupted, but not by any one of 
the expectant motionless three men within the room. 
The interruption came from withoutu 

From the pjurade ground of Wellington Barracks the 
drums and fifes sounding the tattoo shrillod through 
the open window with a startling clearness like a sharp 
summons, and. diminished as the band marched away 
across the gravel and again grew loud. Feversiiam 
did not change his attitude, but the look upon his face 
was now that of a man listening, and listening thought- 
fully, just as he had read thoughtfully. In the years 
which followed that moment wais to recur again ami 
again to the recollection of each of Harry’s three guests. 
The lighted room, with the bright homely fire, tlu) ojitm 
window overlooking the myriad lamps of Loudon, Hurry 
Feversham seated with tlie telegram sjiread beibre 
him, the drums and fifes calling loudly, and then cl wind- 
ling to a music very small and preuty — music which 
beckoned, where a moment ago it Imd cmnrnn,ud«‘d : 
all these details made up a picture of which the enhatrs 
were not to fade by any lapse of lime, ulthongh it:', sig- 
nificance was not apprehended now. 

It was remembered that Feversham rose abru|yfiy from 
Ms chair just before the tattoo ceased, lie erjuopled 
the telegram loosely in his hands, tossad li 5iJ:o iIf.o ran, 
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- and then, leaning his back against the chimney-piece 
and upon one side of the fireplace, said again : — 

I don’t know,” as though he had tlirust that message, 

■ whatever it might be, from his mind, and was summing 
up in this indefinite way the argument which had gone 
before. Thus that long silence was broken, and a spell 
was lifted. But the fire took hold upon the telegram and 
shook it, so that it moved like a thing alive and in pain. 
It twisted, and part of it unrolled, and for a second lay 
, open and smooth of creases, lit up by the flame and as 
yet untouched ; so that two or three words sprang, as 
it were, out of a yellow glare of fire and were legible. 
Then the flame seized upon that smooth part too, and in 
a moment shrivelled it into black tatters. But Captain 
Trench was all this while staring into the fire. 

“ You return to Dublin, I suppose ? ” said Durrance, 
He had moved back again into the room. Like his 
; companions, he was conscious of an unexplained relief. 
f: “ To Dublin ? No. I go to Donegal in three weeks* 

•i time. There is to be a dance. It is hoped you will come.** 
“ I am not sure’ that I can manage it. There is just a 
^ chance, I believe, should trouble come in the East, that 
'"'■I 1 may go out on the Staff.” The talk thus came round 
‘ again to the chances of peace and war, and held in that 
, quarter till the boom of the Westminster clock told that 
the hour was eleven^ Captain Trench rose from his 
hseat on the last stroke. Willougbby and Durrance 
followed his example. 

^ I shall see you to-morrow,” said Durrance to Fever*- 
sham. 

“ As usual,” replied Harry ; and his three guests 
descended from liis rooms and walked across the park 
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together. At the comer of Pall Mail., liowcvor, tiiey 
parted company, Durrance mounting St, Jiiintis’s Street,' 
whiJ.e Trench and Willoughby erosFied ilic rood itih) Si. 
James’s Square. There Trench srq>p/d Ids i.i ^hrou-ls 
Wiiloughby’s, . to Willoughby’s surprise, for Trench %?as , 
an iiademonstrative man. 

You know Castleton’s address ? lie fiskcd. 

“ Albemarle Street,” WiEoeghby answered, mid added 
the numbex'. 

He leaves Eustoii at twelve o’clock. It Is now ten - 
minutes past eleven. Axre you euxions, Willoughby ? I ■ 
confess, to cixiiosity. I . am an inquisitive, methodical 
person, and when a man gets a telegram bicld.ieg him 
tell Trench something and he tells Trench nothing, I am 
curious as a philosopher to know what that something is. 
Castleton is the only other officer of our reginxent in 
London, Castleton, too, was dining with a big man from 
the War Office. I think that if we take a. hansom to 
Albemarle Street we shall Just catch Caijllctoii upon his 
doorstep.” 

Mr. Willoughby, wffio undcs'stcfod very litl'lo of Trondfp 
meaning, nevertheless cordially a.gj-eed to thtt proposal.. 

“ I think it would be pnident,” said he, mjcl ,he bailee 
a passing cab. A- ..moment later the two men W(‘r< 
driving to Albemarle SiTe^t. 

CPIAPTEIi III 
iiiE -LAST inm TOG rniirs; 

.OURRANCE, meanwliile,: walked to Ids lodp'nig : t .,r, 
remembering a day, now .two years sin*'*.!, wlyo by 
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cmoiis wMni of old Bermod Eustace he had been fetched 
gainst his will to the house by the Lennon River in 
Jfoiicgjii, fnid fnero, to his surprise, had been made 
acqiKiiiited with Dermod’s' daughter, Ethne. - For she 
tt-hii first held speech with the lather Dur- 
I'ancc liacl strryed for a night in the house, and through 
that evening she had played upon her violin, seated with 
her back towards her audience, as was her custom when 
s-'.lie played, lest a look or a gesture should interrupt the 
oncnniraiion of her thoughts. The melodies w’hich she 
,ad played rang in Ms ears now. For the girl possessed 
the gilt of music, and the strings of her violin, spoke to 
the questions ci her bow. There was in particular 
an overture — the Melusine overture — ^which had the 
very sob of the v/aves. Durrance had listened w-ondering, 
for the xfio'lin hod spolren to hirn of many things of wiiich 
the girl who played it could know nothing. It had 
spoken of long, perilous journeys and the faces of strange 
countries i of the silver way across moonlit sea.s j or 
the beckoning voices from the under edges of the desert. 
' ft had taken a deeper, a more mysterious tone. It had 
told of groat joys, quite unattainable, and of gTea.t griefs 
■■ kio, eternal, and, with a sort of nobility by reason of their 
" .n'catncss ; and ot many unformiiiated longings beyond 
;ho roach of words | but with never a single note of mere 
coniplaiut. So it bad seemed to Durrance that night as 
lif‘ had sal listening wlfile Ethne s face was turned a,way. 
So (t stv'iiuvl to Jiim now' when he knew that her face 
was st i 1 1 1:( > be turned awaj’' for all his days. He had drawn 
a tlioiifdi.t froiij, licT playing which he was at some pains 
to keep definite in his mind. The true music cannot 
'' :onipkuu. 
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Therefore it was that as he rode the next mtjmiiig into 
the Row his blue eyes looked out upon the w«,>ricl irura hio 
bronzed face with not a jot less of his usual iriendliaess. 
He waited at hdf-past nine by the clamp of lilacs and 
laburnums at the end of the sand, but Harry Fevcrsluun 
did not join him that morning, nor indeed for the tVv’xt 
three wrecks. Ever since the two riKui had graduiitod 
from Oxford it had been their custom to meet iit this 
spot and hour, when both chanced to he in town, and 
Durrance was puzzled. It seemed to him that he hail, 
lost his friend as well 

Meanwhile, however, the rumours of war grew to a 
certainty, and when at last Feversham kept the tryst, 
Durrance had news. 

“ I told you luck might look my way. Well, she Ins. 
I go out to Egypt on General Graham's Staff, There’s 
talk we may run down the Red Sea to Sualdn afterwards ” 

The exliilaration of his voice brought an unmistakable 
envy into Feversham’s eyes. It seemed strange to 
Durrance, even at that moment of his girod luc.k, that 
Harry Feversham should envy him — strange and rat \m 
pleasant. But he interpreted the cjivy in. the light of hi;' 
own ambitions. 

'' It is rough on you,’’ he said, sympathetically, “ tlia; 
your regiment has to stay behind,'' 

Feversham rode by his friend’s side in silcncix TIut* 
as they came to the chairs beneath the trees, he said ; 

“That was expected. The da,y you dined with sue 
I sent 'in my papers.” 

“ That night ? ’ said Durrance, turning in. the siidtho 
“ After we had gone ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Fevearsham, accepting the Go.iTcction» He 
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wondered whether it had been intended. But Durrance 
rode silently forward. Again Hai'ry Fevershani w^as 
conscious of a reproach in his friend’s silence, and again 
he was wrong. For Durrance suddenly spoke heartily, 
and with a laugh, 

“ I remember. You gave us your reasons that night. 
But for the life of me I can’t help washing that we had 
been going out together. Wlien do you leave for Ireland ? 

" To-night/* 

So soon? ** . 

They turned their horses and rode westwards again, 
down the alley of trees. The morning was still fresh. 
The limes and chestnuts had lost nothing of their early 
green, and since the May was late that year, its blossoms 
still hung delicately white like snow upon the branches, 
and shone red against the dark rhododendrons. The 
park shimmered in a haze of sunlight, and the distant 
roar of the streets was as the tumbling of river water. 

“ It is a long time since we bathed in Sandford Lasher/* 
said Durrance. 

“ Or froze in the Easter vacations in the big snow-gully 
on Great End,” returned Feversham. Both men had 
the feeling that on this morning a volume in their book 
of life was ended, and since the volume had been a 
jileasaiit one to read, and they did not know whether 
its successors would sustain its promise, they were looki^^ ^ 
l)ackw;u*ds through the leaves before they put it remark- 

r and the 

“ You must stay with us. Jack, when you comh- face 
said Feversham. cheeks. ^ 

Durrance had schooled himsdf not to 
did not even at this anticipatory “us/’ If 
2 


away. 
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hand tigli^iened upon the thongs of his reins^ the sign coidd 

not be detected by his friend* ■ ■ ■ 

“ If I come back/^ said- Dnsraiice* ^'oti know lay 
creed. I could never pity a man who died on sctivc i-;orvic'’v 
I would very much like to come tliat ejid .mysitii” 

It was quite a simple creeds consistent with the sim- 
plicity of the man who uttered it. It amoTjiiLe.! t<)» otv 
more than, this : that to die decently was wor'di a gociid 
many years of life. So that, lie uttered it u?.il.hout iiiekui- 
choly or any sign, of foreboding., .Even so, however., he had 
a fear that perhaps his friend might place another inter- 
pretatioa upon the words, and he looked quickly into Ms 
face. He only sav/ again, however, that pimllng look 
of envy ill Feversham’s eyes. 

“ You see there are worse things w!:dcli can happen/'' 
he continued. “ Disablement, for mstance. Clever men 
could make a shift perhaps to mt up. with it. But what 
. in the world should I do if I .iia.d to sit in a chair all rny 
days ? It malces me shiver to think o.C it/' and he. sb(.K)k 
his broad shoulders to unsadd.le that fear, “ Well this 
is the last ride. Let us gallop;'”' and he lot out his horse,, 
Feversham followed Ms example, and side by side 
they went racing dowri the sand. At, the bottenn of liit; 
Row they stopped, shook hands.- and with the i-.nriost oi 
nods parted. Feversham rode out of the pa, r1-a i hinar ic.o 
turned back and walked his horse up t(.)Wfirds the sea.ts 
as the the trees. 

“ xii^ a boy in 'Ms home at Southprjo! in HevTitif.liinr 
I sent vooded creek of the Salco,mbc estuai'y Ik. iani 
“Hiaen conscious of a certaia restlessness, a tliiHitu 
‘ ■ After w.n that creek and out over the .levels o;f Ihc sea, 
*‘Yei of queer outlaudidi countries and peoples 
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beyond the : dark iamill,ar woods. ■ And the restlessness 
had grown tipoii him, so that “ -Giiessens/* even when 
he had Iiilierited it with its farms and lands, had remained 
always in his thoughts as a piace to. come home to rather 
ihca I an estate to cjcciipy a life. He purposely exaggerated, 
that rest.l:essnesa now, and purposely set against it words 
wiiicli Feversliam had spoken^ and which he Imew to bs 
■true. .Etlirie Eustace would hardly be happy outside 
her county of lionegai Thereiore, even ■ had things ■ 
iaiien out differeutiy, sis .he piirased it, there might have 
been a dash. .Perhaps- it was a,s well that Harry Feversham. 
was to many Etli.ne~-and not another than Feversham, 

Thus a,t all events he argued as he rode, until the riders 
vanished from before his eyes, and the ladies in their 
coloured frocks lioneath the cool of the trees. The trees 
themselves dwindled to ragged mimosas, the brown 
sand at his feet spread out in a vddening circumference 
and took the bright colour of honey j and upon the empty 
sand black stones began to iieap themselves shapelessly 
like coal, and to flash in the sun like min'ors. He was 
df:e]> in Ills aiiticipations of the Soudan, when he heard 
Ids na,me called ou.t, softly in a woman’s voice, and, look- 
ing up, found hirasclf close by the ra.ils. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Adair ? said, he, and he 
alopr.;ed his horse, Mrs. Adair gave him her hand across 
ilio rails. Sh.e w^ivs Durrance’s neighbour at Southpool, 
ami by a yi^ar or two his elder— a tall woman, re.mark- 
aldc for llic; l oany shad.es of her thick browmhair and the 
peculiar -pallor on Tier .face. But at this moment the face 
liad brightiuied, there was a hint of colour in the cb.eeks. 

I have, iieivs for you,” said Durrance. Two special 
itoms. (3ne, Hany itoveisham is to be maxried.” 
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“ To whom ? ” asked the lady, eagerly. 

“ You should know. It was in your house in Hill 
Street that Harry first met her. And I introduced him. 
He has been improving the acquaintance in Dublin.” 

But Mrs. Adah- already understood, and it was plain 
that the news was welcome. 

" Ethne Eustace,” she cried. “ They will be marrifid 
soon ? ” 

“ There is nothing to prevent it.” 

“ I am glad.” and the lady sighed as though with 

relief. “ What is your second item ? ” 

“ As good as the first. I go out on General Graham’s 
stah.” 

Mis. Adair was silent. There came a look of anxiety 
into her eyes, and the colour died out of her face. 

“ You are very glad, I suppose,” she said, slowly. 

Durrance’s voice left her in no doubt. 

“ I should think I was. I go soon, too, and the sooner 
the better. I will come and dine some night, if I may 
before I go.” 

“ My husband will be pleased to see you,” said Mi s. 
Adair, rather coldly. Durrance did not notice the cold- 
ness, however. He had his own reasons for making fclu.^ 
most of the opportunity which had come in his w;.iy 
and he urged his enthusiasm, and laid it bartj in wcu'ds 
more for his own benefit than with any thought of Mrs. 
Adair. Indeed, he had always ratlier a vague in'ipnis>aou 
of the lady. She was handsome in a queer, fon.-igii way, 
not so uncommon along the coasts of Devonshae aiul 
Cornwall, and she had good hair and was always well 
dressed. Moreover, she was friendly. And at IJiat 
bohit Durraiice’s knowledge of her came to an end. 
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Perhaps her chief merit in his eyes was that she had made ^ 

friends with Ethne Eustace. But he was to become | 

better acquainted with Mrs. Adair. He rode away from ^ 

the park with the old regret in his mind that the for- 
tunes of himseif and his friend were this morning finally 
severed,, As a fact he had that morning set the strands 
of a new rope a-weaving which was to bring them to- 
gether again in a strange and terrible relationship. Mrs. 

Adair followed him, out of the park and walked home 
very thoughtfully. 

Durrance had ]ust one week wherein to provide his 
equipment and arrange his estate in Devonshire. It 
passed in a continuous hurry of preparation, so that his 
newspaper lay each day unfolded in his rooms. The 
general was to travel overland to Brindisi, and so on an 
evening of vdnd and rain towards the end of July Dur- 
rance stepped from the Dover Pier into the mail boat 
for Calais. In spite of the rain and the gloomy night, a 
small crowd had gathered to give the general a send-off. 

As the ropes were cast off a feeble cheer was raised, and 
before the cheer had ended, Durrance found himself 
beset by a strange illusion. He was leaning upon the 
bulwarks idly wondering whether this was his last view of 
England, and with a wish that someone of his friends 
had come down to see him go, when it seemed to him 
suddenly that his wish was answered. For he caught a 
glimpse of a man standing beneath a gas-lamp, and that 
man was of the stature and wore the likeness of Harry 
Feversham. Durrance rubbed his eyes and looked again. 

But the wind made the tongue of light flicker uncertainly 
witMn the glass, the rain too blurred the quay. He could 
only be certain diat a man was standing there, he could 
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only vaguely distingmsli beneath the lamp tlie white- 
ness of a face. It was an iEnsion, lie said to Iiiiiiself, 
Harry Feversham was at- that moment most likely listen- 
ing to Etline Etistace' playing the violin under a clear 
sky in a high garden of Donegal. But even as lie was 
turning from the bulwarks, there came a Iiill of llic wiiK!,, 
the lights burned bright and steatiy on the jiier, iuui tlio 
face leaped from the shadows distinct in fealuri! and 
expression. Dnrrance' leaned out over the side of the 
boat, 

“ Harry ! ” he shouted, at the top of a wondering 
voice. 

But the figure beneath the lamp iisver stirred, llie 
wind blew the lights again this way and that, the paddles 
churned the water, the mail boat passed beyond the 
pier. It was an illusion, he repeated, it was a coincidence. 
It was the face of a stranger very like to Harry Fever- 
sham, It could not be Feversharn’s because the face 
which Durrance had seen so distinctly for a mcmient 
was a haggard wistful face, a face stamped witli an extra- 
ordinary misery, the face of a man cast out from amorig 
his fellows. 

Durrance had been very busy all that week, lie had 
clean forgotten the arrival of that te!c?.;ratn tmd the 
suspense which the long perusal of it iiad on;iiscd. M< n\> 
over, his newspaper had lain unopened in his roouia, 
But his friend Harry Feversham had come to sec him 
.otE 
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CHAPTER W. 

THE BALL AT XEMNON HOUSE. 

Y'si .Pcvcrshara had travelled to Dublin by the night 
mail after his ride with Durrance in the Row. He had 
crossed. Lough Swilly on the following forenoon by a 
little cargo steamer, which once a W'eek steam.Gd up the 
Leinion River as far as Ramelton. On the quayside 
Ethne 'was waiting for him in her dogcart ; she gave him 
the hand and the smile of a comrade. 

“ You jure surprised to see me,” said she, noting the 
look upon his face. 

** I always am,” he replied. For ahvays you exceed 
my thoughts of you.” And the smile changed upon 
her face-4t became something more than the smile of 
a comrade, , 

I shall drive slowdy,” she said, as soon as his traps 
had been x^acked into the cart ; “I broiight no groom 
on purpose. There will be guests coming to-morrow. 
We have only to-day." 

She drove along the wide causeway by the riverside 
and turned up the steep, narrow street. Feversham sat 
silently by her side. It w^as his first visit to Ramelton, 
and he guKcd about him., noting the dai’k thicket of tall 
trees which irlimbod on the far side of the river, the old 
grey bridge, the noise of the water above it as it sang 
over shallows, and the drowsy quiet of the tewm, 
with a great curiosity and almost a pride of ownership, 
since it was hc^re that Ethne -lived, and all these things 
were fart a'od pared of her life. 
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She was at that time a girl of twenty-one, tall, si;rong, 
and supple of limb, and with a squareness of shoulder 
proportionate to her height. She had none of that 
exaggerated slope which our grandmothers esteemed, 
yet she lacked no grace of womanhood on that account, 
and in her walk vShe was light-footed as a deer, Ilcr hair 
was dark brown, and she wore it coiled upon the ijape r)f 
her neck ; a bright colour burned in her cheeks, and licr 
eyes, of a very clear gre5^ met the eyes of those to whom 
she talked with a most engaging frankness. And in 
character she was the counterpart of her looks. She 
was honest, she had a certain simplicity, the straight- 
forward simplicity of strength which comprises much 
gentleness and excludes violence. Of her courage there 
is a story still told in Ramelton which Feversham could 
never remember Nvithout a thrill of wonder. She had 
stopped at a door on that steep hill leading down to the 
river, and the horse which she was driving took fright at 
the mere clatter of a pail and bolted. The reins were 
lying loose at the moment ; they fell on to the ground 
before Ethne could seize them. She was thus seated 
helpless in the dogcart, and the horse was tearing down 
to where the road curves sharply over the bridge. The 
thing which she did, she did quite coolly. She climbed 
over the front of the dogcart as it pitclicd and rticed 
down the hill, and, balancing herself along the sbaf ls, 
reached the reins at the horse's neck, and laonght ihe 
horse to a stop ten yards from the curve. But she IkkI, 
too, the defects of her qualities, although hhvc^rsluun 
was not yet aware of them. 

Ethne, during the first part of this drive, w.is almost 
as silent as her companion, and when she spoke it was 
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'With an absent air, as though she had something of more 
importance in her thoughts. It was not until she had 
left the town and was out upon the straight undulating 
road to Letterkenny that she turned quicldy to Fever- 
sham and uttered it. 

“ I saw this morning that your regiment was ordered 
from India to Egypt. You could have gone with it had 
I not come in your way. There would have been chances 
of distinction. I have hindered you, and I am very 
sorry. Of course, you could not know that there was any 
possibility of your regiment going, but I can understand 
it is very hard for you to be left behind. I blame my- 
self.** 

Feversham sat staring in froiit of him for a moment. 
Then he said, in a voice suddenly grown hoarse 

“ You need not.” 

** How can I help it ? I blame myself the more,” 
she continued, " because I do not see things quite like 
other women. For instance, supposing that you had 
gone to Egypt, and that the worst had happened, I 
shoiiid have fdt very lonely, of course, all my days, 
but I should have known quite surely that when those 
days were over, you and I would see much of one 
another.** 

Slic spoke without any impressive lowering of the voice, 
but in the steady level tone of one stating the simplest 
imaginable fact. Feversham caught his breath like a 
man in pain. But the girl’s eyes were upon his face, 
and he sat still, staring in front of him without so 
much as a contraction of the forehead. But it seemed 
that he could not trust himself to answer. He kept his 
lips 'dosed, Olid Ethne continued 
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“ You see, I can put' up’ witll the absence of tlie people 
I' care about a little better perhaps than most people, 
I do not feel that I have lost them at all,” and she. cast 
about for a while as if her thonglit was difficult to express, 
“ You know liov/ things happen,” she resumed. One 
goes along in a dull sort of way, and then srwjdcnh/ 
a face springs out from the crowd of one’s acquaintance;;, 
and you know it at once and certainly for the face of n. 
friend, or rather jmu recognise it, though yon have never 
seen it before. It is almost as though you ho.d come upoji 
some one long looked for and now gladly recovered. 
Well, such friends— they are few, no doubt, but after 
all only the few really count— such friends one does not 
lose, whether they are absent, or even — dead.” 

" Unless,” said, Feversham, slowly, “ one lias made 
a mistake. Suppose, the face in the crowd is a mask, what 
then? One may make mistakes,” 

Ethne shook her head decidedly, 

“ Of that kind, no. One may seem to have made mis- 
takes, and perhaps for a long whiJe. But ir. the end one 
would be proved not to have made them.” 

And the giiTs implicit faith took hold u]x>n the. man 
and tortm-ed him, so that he cou.ld no iongor keep 
silence. 

“Ethne,” he cried, “you don’t kuovi/ ” But. ai; 

that moment Ethne reined in her horse, laug]'K,Hl,, arid 
pointed with her wliip. 

They had come to the top of a hill a couple of mlhs from 
Rameiton. The road ran between stone wads i'xidovAm 
open fields upon the left, and a wood of oaks and buccins 
bn the right. A scarlet letter-box was built tire 
left-hand wall, and at that Etlme’s wiiip was pointed. 
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I wanted to show you that,” she interrupted. “ It 
was there I used to post my letters to yon during the 
£UixiouS times.” And so Fem'sham 1 st slip his oppor- 
tenity of . speech. 

“The house is behind the trees to the right,” she 
continued, : 

“ The letter-box k very coiivexiient,” said Feversliam. 

“ Yes,” said Ethne, and she drove on and stopped, 
again where the park wall had cnimblecL 

“ That’s where I used to climb over to post the letters. 
There’s a tree on the other side of the wall as convenient 
as the letter-box. I used to run down the half-mile 
of avenue at night,” 

“There might have been thieves,” exclaimed Fever- 
sham, 

“ There were thorns,” said .Etline : and turning through 
the gates, she drove up to the porch 01 the long, irregular 
gro^;' house. “ Well, wo have still a day before the dance.” 

“ I suppose the whole countryside is coming ? ” said 
Feversham. 

“ It dariui’t do anything else,” said Ethne, with a 
laugh, “ My father would send the police to fetch them 
if they stayed away, just as he fetched your friend 
Mr. Burrance here. By the way, Mr. Durrance has -sent 
me a present — a GiiameriuB violin,” ■ 

The door opened, and a thin, lank old man, with a 
fierce peaked face like a bird of prey, came out upon the 
stciis. His face softened, however, into friendliness, 
when he saw Feversham, .and a .smile played, upon his 
lips. A stiuuger might have thought that he winked 
But his left eyelid continually drooped over the eye. 

“ How do you do ? ” he said. . GhA to see you- 
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You see, I can put up with the absence of the people 
I care about a little better .perhaps than most people. 
I do not feel tb.at I have lost them at all/’ and she., cast 
about for a while as if her thought was difficult to express, 
“ You know how things happen,” she . resumed. ‘^One 
goes along in a dull sort of way, and then sudfle'ily 
a face springs out from the crowd of one’s acquainlaoo.es, 
and you know it at once and certa.inly for the face <)[ a 
friend, or ratha- you recognise it, thougli you have never 
seen it before. It is almost as though you ha.d conic upon 
some one long looked for and now gladly rcicovered. 
Well, such friends — the}^ are few, no doubt, but after 
all only the few really count — such friends one does not 
lose, whetliei' they are absent, or even — dea.cl.” 

“ Unless,” said Feversham, slowly, ■''' one has made 
a mistake. Suppose, the face in the crowd is a mask, what 
then ? One may make mistakes.” 

Ethne shook her head decidedly. 

“ Of that kind, no. One may seem to have made mis- 
takes, and perhaps for a long while. But in the end one 
would be proved not to have made them.” 

And the girl’s implicit faith took hold upon the man 
and tortured him, so that he could no longer koty? 
silence. 

, Ethne,” he cried, “ you d.o:Q’t know ” But at 

that moment Ethne reined in her horse, lauglic-d, ami 
pointed with her whip. 

They had come to the top of a hill a con])1eo{ miles fruni 
Ramelton. The road ran betvceen stone walls 
open fiekis upon the left, and a wood of r)aks an.rj bi'.cehc;; 
on the right. A scai-let lettei-box w:ls built into the 
left-hand wall, and at that Ethne’s whip was pointed. 
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I wanted to show you that,” she interrupred. It 
was there I used to post my letters to yon during the - 
anxious times.” And so ■ Feversaa.m lot slip his oppor- 
timity. of spe<xh, 

“The house is behind ae treae to the rieht,” she 

continued. . 

II 'The letter-box is very convenient.” said Feversham. 
Yea, said Edine, and slie drove on aEd stopped, 
again where the park wall had crumbled. 

That’s where I used to climb over to post the letters. 
Tlieie s a nee on me other side of the ivall as convenient 
as the letter-box. I used to run down tlie half-mile 

of avenue at night”' 

* There might nave b-een thieves,” exclaimed Fever- 
sham. 

“ There were thorns,” said Ethne : and turning through 
the gates, she drove up to the porch of the long, irregular 
giey house. \^' ell, wo have still a da.y before the dance.” 

I suppose the w].u)ie countryside is coming ? ” said 
Feversham, 

“ It daron’t^ do anything else,” said .lEhne, with a 
laugh. My .father would send the police to fetch them 
if they stfiyed away, just as ho fetched your friend 
Mr. Duriance here. By the way, Mr. Durrauce sent- - 
me a pn’sent — a Guarnerius violin.” 

.!LI.\g (If)or 0|.)eiied, and a thin, lank old man, with a 
■fierce peaked face like a bird of prey, ca’nie out upon the 
si:cp-s. His ■^Lce softened, howwer, in<:o friendliness, 
when he saw eversham, and -a smile played lipon his 
lips. A stranger might ha've. thought that lie^ winked.' . 
.Blit his left eydid conthiually drooped over I lie eye 

"How do you do?” he yaid,'' "Giad to see 
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Must make yourself at home. If you want any whisky, 
stamp twice on the floor with your foot. The servants 
understand.” And with that he went straightway bac.k 
into the house. 

The biographer of Dermod Eustace would need to 
bring a wai'y mind to his work. For though the old master 
of Lennon House has not lain twenty years in his grave, 
he is already swollen into a legendary character. Anec- 
dotes have grown upon his memory like barnacles, 
and any man in those parts with a knack of invention 
has only to foist his stoiies upon Dermod to ensure a 
ready credence. There are, however, definite facts. 
He practised an ancient and tyrannous hospitality, 
keeping open house upon the road to Letterkeniiy, 
and forcing bed and board even upon strangers, as 
Durrance had once discovered. He was a man of another 
century, who looked out with an angry eye upon a topsy- 
turvy world and would not be reconciled to it except 
after much alcohol. He was a sort of intoxicated Corio- 
ianus, believing that the people should be sheplierded 
with a stick, yet always mindful of his manners even tcj 
the lowliest of women. It was always said, of him with 
pride by the townsfolk of Ramelton that, evtiii at Iris 
worst, when he came galloping down the steep cobbled 
streets, mounted on a big white mare of seventeen bands, 
with his inseparable collie dog for his companion — a 
gaunt, grey-faced, grey-haired man, with a drooping f.'ye, 
swaying with drink, yet by a miracle keejung his saddle 
— he had never ridden down anyone except a man. 
There are two points to be added. He was .rather airo.id 
of his daughter, who wisely kept him doubtful whethcj: 
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she was displeased with him or not, and he had conceived 
a great liking for Harry Feversham. 

Harry saw little of him that day, however. Dermod 
retired into the room which he was pleased to call his 
office while Feversham and Ethne spent the afternoon 
fishing for salmon in the Lennon River. It was an after- 
noon restful as a Sabbath, and the very birds were still. 
From the house the lawns fell steeply, shaded by trees 
and dappled by the sunlight, tp a valley, at the bottom of 
which flowed the river, swift and black under over-arching 
boughs. There was a fab, where the water slid over rocks 
with a smoothness so unbroken that it looked solid except 
just at one point. There a spur stood sharply up, and 
the river hrolce back upon itself in an amber wave through 
which the sun shone. Opposite this spur they sat for 
a long while, talking at times, but for the most part 
listening to the roar of the water, and watching 
its perpetual flow. And at last the sunset came, and 
the long shadows. They stood up, looked at each other 
with a smile, and so walked slowly back to the house. 
It was an afternpon which Feversham was long to 
remember. For the next night was the night of the 
dance, and as the band struck up the opening bai's of 
the fourth waltz, Ethne left her position at the drawing- 
room door, and, taking Feversham’s arm passed out 
into the hall. 

The hall was empty, and the front door stood open to 
the cool of the summer night. From the ballroom came 
the swaying hit of the music and the beat of the dancers’ 
feet, Ethne drew a deep breath of relief at her reprieve 
from her duties, and then, dropping her pailner’s arm. 
croasod to a side table. 
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“ Tfie post is in,” slie spid. There are letters, one, 
two, three for you, and a little box.” 

She held the box- out to Mm as she spohe, a little 
vvMte jev/eiler’s cardboard box, and was at oace struck 
by its absence of weight. 

It must be empty,” she said. 

Yet it was most carefiiMy sealed and tied. Fevershain. 
broke the seals and unfastened the string. ^ He looked 
at the address. The box. had been forwarded from liis 
■lodgings, and he was not familiar with the handwriting. 

“.:There is some mistake,” he said, as he shook the lid 
open. 5 and then he stopped abmptly. Three white 
feathers fiuttered out of the box, swayed' and rocked 
for a moment in the air, and then, one after' another, 
settled gently down upon the floor. They lay like flakes 
of snow upon the dark polished boards. But they were 
not whiter than Harry Feversham’s cheeks. He stood 
and stared at the feathers until he felt a light touch 
upon Ms arm. He looked and saw JXtlme’s gloved hand 
upon his sleeve. 

'' What does' it mean ? ” she asked. There was some 
perplexity in her voice, but nothing more than r.crj vlcxify. 
The smile upon her face and the loyal confuiciice o[ her 
eyes showed she had never a* doubt that iiis flrot word 
would lift it from her. '' Wliat does it men a ? ” 

That there a.re tilings which cannot be hid, I sii|> 
pose,” said Jmversham. 

For a li'ttle while Ethne did not sjieak. 'fhe Imigiior- 
ous music floated into the Imll, and the trees wliJspc.'rc'cl 
from tlie garden through the open. door. Tiio;? bh ; si i< 
his arm gently, uttered -a breathless little laugh, and 
spoke as though she were pleading with a ch.f.Id» 
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“I don’t think .:yoti mdeistand, Harry. - Here are ■ 
three white feathers. They were sent to yon m jest ? 

Oh, oi course in jest. But it is a cruel kind of jest ” 

“ They were sent in deadly earnest.” 

He spoke now, looking her straight in the eyes. Etfme 
dropped her hand from his sleeve. 

“ Who sent tliem ? ” she asked. 

Fevei’shain had not given a thought to that matter. 
'The message was all in ?jII, the men who had sent it 
so uniixiportant. But Ethne reached out her hand and 
took the box frc/ui him. There were three visiting cards 
lying at the bottom, and she took them out and read 
them aloud. 

“ Captain Trench, Mr. Castleton, Mr. Willoughby. 
Do you know these men ? ” 

“ All three are officers of my old regiment.” 

The girl w^as dazed. She knelt down upon the floor 
and gathered the feathers into her hand with a vague 
thought that merely to touch them would help her to 
comprehension. They lay upon the palm of her white 
glove, and she blew gently upon them and they swam 
up into the air and hung iiutteriiig and rocking. As 
they floated downwards she caught them again, and so 
she slowly felt her way to 'another question. 

Wei'e they justly sent ? ” she asked. 

Yes,” said Harry Feversham. 

He b.ad no thought of denial or evasion. He was 
only n.v/ra-e that the dreadful thing for so m.2ny years 
dreadfully anticipated bad at last befallen him. He was 
knc'Vvn for a coward. The woi'd wMch bad long' blazed 
upon the wall o'l his thoughts in letters of fire was now 
■writtsi large in the pubUc He stood m be had 
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once stood before the portraits of his fathers, mutely 
accepting condemnation. It was the girl who denied, 
as she still kneeled upon the floor. 

I do not believe that is true,’’ she sold. You 
could not look me in the face so steadily were it tnic. 
Your eyes would seek the floor, not mine,” 

“ Yet it is true.” 

Three little white feathers,” she said, slowly; and 
then, with a sob in her throat: ‘‘This afternoon we 
were under the elms dowir by the Lennon River — do 
you remember, Harry ?— just you and I. And then 
come three little white feathers ; and the world’s at an 
end.” 

“ Oh, don’t ! ” cried HaiT 5 i', and his voice broke upon 
the word. Up till now he had spoken with a steadiness 
matching the steadiness of his , eyes. But these last 
words of hers, the picture which they evoked in his 
memories, the pathetic simplicity of her utterance cauglit 
him by the heart. But Ethne seemed not to hear tlic 
appeal. She was listening with her face turned towards 
the ballroom. The chatter and laughter of tlie voices 
there grew louder and nearer. She understood that the 
music had ceased. She rose quickly to her feet, clt'och-* 
ing the feathers in her hand, and opened a door. It 
was the door of her sitting-room. 

“ Come,” she said. 

Harry followed her into the room, and she closed the 
door, shutting out the noise. 

“ Now,” she said, “ will you tell me, if you plonsc, 
why the feathers have been sent ? ” 

She stood quietly before him | her face war, i jalc, but 
Feversham could not gather from her cxi-!;c'vdun asiy 
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■feeling which she might have beyond a desire and a 
determination to get at the truth. She spoke, too, with 
the same quietude. He answered, as he had answered 
be.[ore, directly, and to the point, without any attempt 
at mitigation. 

“ A telegram came. It was sent by Castleton. It 
reached me when Trench and Willoughby were dining 
with me. It told me that my regiment would be ordered 
on active service in Egypt. Castleton was dining with 
a man likely to loiow, and I did not question the accuracy 
of his message. He told me to tell Trench. I did not. 

I thought the matter over, with the telegram in front 
of me. Castleton was leaving that night for Scotland, 
and he would go straight from Scotland to rejoin the 
regiment. He would not, therefore, see Trench for some 
weeks at the earliest, and by that time the telegram 
would very likely be forgotten, or its date confused. I 
did not tell Trench. I threw the telegram into the fire, 
and that night sent in my papers. But Trench found 
out somehow. Durrance was at dinner, too — ^good God, 
Durrance ! ” he suddenly broke out. Most likely he 
knows like the rest.’' 

It came upon him as something shocking and strangely 
new that his friend Durrance, who, as he knew very weh, 
bad been wont rather to look up to him, in all likelihood 
counted him a thing of scorn. But he heard Etline 
speaking. After all, what did it matter whether Dur- 
rance knew, whether every man knew from the South 
pole to the North, since she, Etline, knew ? 

** And is this all ? " she asked. 

Surely it is enough,” said he. 
i think not,” she answered, and she lowered her' 
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voice a little as she went on. We agreed, didn’t we, 
that no foolish misunderstandings shoolri ever come : 
between us ? We were to be frank, and to take franic-- 
ness each from the other without offence. So be frank 
with me ! Please i ” And . she plea.ded. l could, I 
tliink, claim it as a right. At all events I ask for it as 
I shall never ask for anything else in all my life,” 

There was a sort of explanation of his act, Kerry ] 
Feversham remembered. But it- v/as so futile, when : 
compared with the overwhelming consequence. Ell.uie 
had unclenched her hands, the three feathers lay before 
his eyes upon the tahle. They could not be explained ? 
away; he wore “coward” like a blind man’s label; 
besides, he could never make her understand. Plow- | 
ever, she wished for the expianatioii, and had a right to ' 
it ; she had been generous in asking for it, w.i>:h a gener- j 
osity not very common amongst women. So Fever- i 
sham gathered his wits, and explained : — 

“ All my life I have been afraid tliat some clay i 
should play the coward, and from t,lie very first I knew 
that I was destined for the army. I kept niy .fear to 
myself. There was no one to whom I could tell it. 

My mother was dead, and my father ” I.le Btoi,-)pe(l 

for a moment, with a deep intake of th,e l>,n\'s,th. Ho 
could see his father, tha.t lonely iron inuD, shlinp; at t.lijs 
ve.i-y moment in his mother’s favoarite scat at ion tho 
terrace, and looidng over the moonlit fields towards d,f.e ‘ 
Sussex Downs; he could imagine him dro-:.:,mi/!g of 
honours and distinctions worthy of the Fcve:c;ha,nis h', 
be gained immediately bydiis-son in the Egyptian, cam- 
paign. Surely that old nian’s stern heart would break 
.beneath this blow I The' .-magnitude of the bad tiling 
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wlrlcli he bad done, the misery which it would spread, 
were becoming very clear to Harry Feversliam. He 
droppea liis head between his hands and groaned aloud. 

My fatiiei, he resunied, would, nay, could never 
have understood. I know him. When danger came his 
way it found him ready, but he did not foresee. That 
was my ti-ouble always. I foresaw. Any peril to be 
encountered, any risk to be run—I foresaw them. I 
foresaw sometliing else besides. My father would talk 
in his matter-of-fact way of the hours of waiting before 
the actual, commencement of a battle, after the troops 
had been paraded. The mere anticipation of this sus- 
pense and the strain of those hours was a torture to me, 

I foresaw the possibility of cowardice. Then one even- 
ing, when my father had his old friends about him on 
one of his Crimea nights, two dreadful stories were told 
— one of an officer, the other of a surgeon, who had both 
shirked. I was now confronted with the fact of cowardice, 

I took those stories up to bed with me. They never left 
niy memory j they became a part of me. I saw myself 
behaving now as one, now as the other, of those two men 
Iiad. beliaved, perhaps in the crisis of a battle, bringing 
ruin upon my country, certainly dishonouring my fatner 
and all the dead men whose portraits hung ranged in 
the hull I tried to get the best of my fears. I hunted, 
but with a map of the countryside in my mind. I fore- 
saw e\’cry hedge, ev<n-y pit, every treacherous bank.” 

Yet you :rode straight,” interrupted Ethne, Itlr. 

Dircraiice told me so.” .■ 

'' Did . 1 ' ? ” said Feversham, vaguely. “ Well, perhaps ; 

I did, once the hounds were off. Durrance never knew 
what the moments of waiting before the coverts were 
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drawn meant to me! So when this telegram came^ 1 

took the chance it seemed to offer, and resigned.” 

He ended his explanation. He had spoken warily, 
having something to conceal. However earnestly she 
might ask for frankness, he must at all costs, for her 
sake, hide something from her. But at once she sus- 
pected it. 

“Were you afraid, too, of disgracing me? Was I 
in any way the cause that you resigned ? ” 

Feversham looked her in the eyes and lied : — 

“No.” 

“ If you had not been engaged to me, you would still 
have sent in your papers ? ” 

“Yes.” 

Ethne slowly slipped a glove off her hand. Fever- 
sham turned away, 

“ I think that I am rather like your father,” she said. 
“ I don’t understand.” And in the silence which fol- 
lowed upon her words, Feversham heard something whirr 
and rattle upon the table. He looked and saw that 
she had slipped her engagement ring off her finger. It, 
lay upon the table, the stones winking at him. 

“ And aU this — all that you have told to me,” slie 
exclaimed, suddenly, with her face very stern, “ you 
would have hidden from me. You vrould have marrksd 
me and hidden it had not these three feathers come ? ” 

The words had been on her lips from the beginning, 
but she had not uttered them lest by a miracle he sliou'k? 
after all have some unimagined expianatioo, which would 
re-establish him in. her thoughts. . She had gi.veini him 
every chance. Now, however, she struck and laid Ixrire 
the worst of Hs disloyalty. Feversham flinchixl and he 
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did not answer, but allowed his silence to consent. 
Ethne, however, was just ; she was in a way curious, 
too. She \vished to know the very bottom of the matter 
before she thrust it into the back of her mind. 

But yesterday,” she said, “ you were going to tell 
me somctiiing. I stopped you to point out the letter- 
box.” And she laughed in a queer empty way. “ Was 
it about the feathers ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Feversham wearily. What did these 
persistent questions matter, since the feathers had come, 
since her ring lay flickering and winking on the table, 
" Yes, I think what you were saying rather compelled me.” 

“ I remember,” said Ethne, interrupting him rather 
hastily, “ about seeing much of one another — afterwards. 
We will not speak of such things again.” And Fever- 
sham swayed upon his feet as though he would fall. 
“ I remember, too, you said one could make mistakes. 
You were right, I was wrong. One can do more than seem 
to make them. Will you, if you please, take back your 
ring ? ” 

Feversham picked up the ring, and held it in the 
palm of lus hand, standing very still. He had never 
cjired for her so much, he had never recognised her value 
so thorougWy, as at this moment when he lost her. 
She gleamed in, the quiet room, wonderful, most won- 
derful, from the luight flowers in her hair to the white 
slipper on her foot. It was incredible to him that he 
should ever have won her. Yet he had, and disloyally 
Qad lost her. Ihen her voice broke in again upon his 
reflections. 

" These, too, are yours. WiU you please take them ? ” 

She was pointing with her fan to the feathers upon 
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the table. • Feversham obediently reached out his hand., 

and then drew it back in surprise. 

“ There are i'our ! he said. 

Etiine did not reply, and looking at iier fan Fever- 
sham understood. It was ?, fan of ivory and while 
feathers. She had. broken off one of those feat,ii.ers and 
added it on iicr own account to the three. 

The thing which she had done was (,:ruch no doulit. 
But she wished to make an end — a corar)]ctc, irrovocalfJc 
end ; though her voice was steady and her lu.ce, despite 
its pallor, calm, she was really tortured with liundlialion 
and pain. All the details of Harry Feversham ’s court- 
ship, the interchange of looks, the letters she hrai -written 
and received, the words which had been spoken, thigled 
and smarted unbearably in her recollections. Their lips 
had touched — she recalled it with horror. She desired 
never to see Harry Feversham after this night. There- 
fore she added her fourth featlier to the thj'ee. 

Harry Feversham took the feathers as she bade him., 
without a v;ord of remonstrance, and indeed witli a, sort 
of dig.nity which even at that momcinl surpriscxl I.kt. 
All the time, too, he had kept his eyes steadily u])oa licrs-, 
he had answered her questions simply, tlici'e h:ul boon 
nothing abject in his manner; so that alrea.dy 

began to regret this last thing which she Iiad dean:, 
liov/ever, it ims done. Fevenshara had tnkvn i-ia; h,)!r'- 
feathers. 

He held them in Ms fingers as though Ik* was abour 
to tear them across. But h.e clic.ck<.;d '(he aci'oii. ih> 
looked suddenly towards her, and kejh; his eye;; uf^.u a;. - 
face for some little while. Then very cart:fui»y ho put 
the feathers into his breast pocket, Etline at tJiis lime; 
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did not consider Slie ody thongM that here wss ' 
tlie irrevocable end. . 

We shorJd be going back, I tMnk,” she said. ** We 
have been some time away. Will you give me your 
.ami ? ” in ttie hall she looked at the clock. “ Only 
eleven oh.:lC)ck/‘' she said wearily. Wlien we dance 
here, we dance till daylights We must show brave 
fac« until daylight.*’ 

/Uk'I, vvit.h hei.’ hand rcstUig upon his arm, they .passed 
into the baliioom. ■ 


CHAPTER V. 

THE PARIAH. 

Habit assisted them ; the irresponsible chatter of the 
bailrooiri sprang automatically to their lips ; the appear- 
ance of enjoyment never failed from off their faces ; so 
tha.t no one at Lennon House that night suspected that 
any swift cause of severa,nce had come between them. 
Harry Feversham watched Etline laugh and talk as 
though she had never a care, and was pcerpetaally sur- 
prised, taking no thought that he wore the like mask 
of gaiety hlrnscdf, ¥/hcn she swung past him the light 
rhythm, of her feet almost persuaded him that her heart 
was in th<5 dance. It seemed that she could even com- 
mand tlie colour upon her cheeks. Tints they both wore 
l)j:avc faces as she bad bidden. They even danced to- 
gether,. But ail the while Ethoe was conscious that she 
was holding up a great load of pain and humiliation 
which would presently crush her, and Feversham felt 
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those four featliers burning at Ms breast. It was won-* 
clerM to him that the whole company did not know of 
them. He never approached a partner without the 
notion that she would turn upon him with tiie coii“' 
temptuous name wliich was his upon her tongue. Yet 
he felt no fear on that account. He would not indeed 
have cared had it happened, had the word been spoken. 
He had lost Ethne. He watched her and looked in vain 
amongst her guests, as indeed he surely laiew he woulcl, 
for a fit comparison. There were women, pretty, grace- 
ful, even beautiful, but Ethne stood apart by the par- 
ticular character of her beauty. The broad forehead, 
the perfect curve of the eyebrows j the great steady, 
clear, grey eyes, the full red lips which could dimple 
into tenderness and shut level with resolution, and the 
royal grace of her caniage, marked her out to Feversharrds 
tliinking, and would do so in any company. He watched 
her in a despairing amazement that he had ever had a 
chance of owning her. 

Only once did her endurance fail, and then only for 
a second. She was dancing with Feversham, and as she 
looked towards the windows she saw that the daylight 
was beginning to show very pale and cold upon the other 
side of the blinds. 

Look ! she said, and Feversham suddenly fdt all 
her weight upon his arms. Her face lost its coloiir, and 
grew tired and very grey. Her eyes shut tightly and then 
opened again. He thought that she would fiiiiit, “ The 
morning at last ! ” she exclaimed ; and then, in a voice as 
weary as her face, I wonder whether it is right that one 
should suffer so much pain ? ” 

"" Hush I ” wliispered Feversham. Courage ! A few 
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minutes more ^ only a very few!” He stoopea and 
stood in front of her until her strength returned. 

Thank you ! ” she said, gratefully, and the bright 
wheel of the dance caught them in its spokes again. 

It was strange that he should be exhorting her to 
courage, she thanking him for help ; but the irony of this 
queer momentary reversal of their position occurred 
to neither of them. Ethne was too tried by the strain 
of those last hours, and Feversham had learned from 
that one failure of her endurance, from the drawn aspect 
of her face and the depths of pain in her eyes, how deeply 
he had wounded her. He no longer said, " I have lost 
her,” he no longer thought of his loss at all. He heard 
her words: “I wonder whether it is right that one 
should suffer so much pain ? ” He felt that they would 
go ringing down the world with him, persistent in his ears, 
spoken upon the very accent of her voice, He was sure 
that he would hear them at the end above the voices of any 
who should stand about iiim when he died, and hear in 
them his condemnation. For it was not right. 

The ball finished shortly afterwards. The last carriage 
drove away^ and those who were staying in the house 
sought the smoldng-room or went upstairs to bed, accord- 
irxg to their sox,„ Feversham, however, lingered in the hall 
with Ethne. She understood whjr. 

** There is no need," she said, standing with her back 
to him as she lighted a candle. “ I have told my father-, 
I told him eveiything." 

Feversham bowed his head in acquiescence. 

“ Still, I must wait and see Iiim,” he said. 

Ethne did not obiect, but she turned and looked a,t 
him quickly .with her brows drawn in a frown of per- 
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plexity. To wait for -her .father Tinder such circumstances 
seem^' to argue a certain courage. Indeed, she hersell f 
felt some apprehension as she heard the door of the study ■; 
open and Dermod’s footsteps on the floor.. Dermod 
walked straight up to Harry Feversham, looldng for once 
In a way what he was, a very old man, and stood there 
staring into Feversham^s lace with a muddled and be- 
wildered expression,-' Twice he opened his mouth, to | 
speak, but no words came. In the end lie timied -to ilie 
table and lit his candle and Harry Feversliani^s. Then 
he turned back towards Feversham, and rather quickty, 
so that Ethne took a step forward as if to get between 
them But he did nothing more tlian stare at Fever- 
sham again and for a long timer. Finally, he took up li.!s , 
candle. 

“ Wdl. — he said^ and stopped. He snuffed tliC: 

wick with the scissors, and began again. “ Well 

he said, and stopped again. Apparently Ins candle " 
had not helped him to any suitaiilo expressiorr., Ik 
stared into the flame -now instead of into Fever, sham’s 
face, and for an equal length of time. He couJd tlnnk 
of nothing wliatever to say. and yet he was conscious 
that soraetiung must be said.. In the end he said., 
lamely 

“ If you want any whisky, stamp twice on the floor 
with youi’ foot. The servants uiidexsland,,"' 

Hiereupon he walked heavily up the stairs. The olrl 
man's forbearance /'was perhaps not the least pjart fn 
Hany Fevmham's punishment. 

It was broad daylight when Ethne was st last ahiic 
mthlii her foom„ She drew up the Winda opened 
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her windows wide. The cool fresh air of the mominp 
was as a draught of spring water to her. She looked out 
..T.joii^a ¥yOiicl as yet uiiilluniined by colours, aiad found 
; herein an miago of her days to come. The dark, taU' 
trees iool.;cd black ; the winding paths a singular dead 
white ; the very Ws were dull and grey, though the 
dew lay upon them like a network of frosto It was 
a noisy world, however, for all its aspect of quiet. For 
the blackbirds ^ were calling from ' the branches and the 
glass, and aowii beneath the overhanging trees the 
Lennon flowed in . music between its banks. Ethne ' 
drew ^back from the window. She had much to do that 
morning before . sne slept. For she designed with her 
natunil thoroagimcss to make an end at once of all her 
associatioBS with Harry Feversham. She wished that 
from the niomcat when next she. waked she might never 
come across a single thing wliich could recall him to her 
meiiioiyc And with a sort of stubborn persistence she 
went about the work. 

But sire changed her mind. In the very process of 
coHectiT)g tog-etha: the gifts which he had made to her, 
she clmnged. her mind,. For each gift that she looked 
upon lia.d its history, and the days before this miserable 
rJght had darkened on her happiness came one by one 
sl<:;wly 1>; ick t( > her as she looked. She determined to keep 
one tiling whicii had belonged to Harry Feversham, a 
small tiiisig, a tiling of no value. At first she chose a. 
p*e.tilo:rhc. winch he had once lent to her and she had 
forgotten to return. But the next instant she dropped, 
it, and rather hurriedly, For she was, after all, an Irish 
girl, and though she did not believe hi superstitions, where 
saoerstitioiis were concerned she' preferred to be on the: 
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safe side. She selected his photograph in the end, and 

locked it away in a drawer. 

She gathered the rest of his presents together packed 
them carefully in a box- fastened the box, addressed it, 
and caixied it down to the hall, that the servants might 
despatch it in the momingo Then coming back to her 
room she took his letters* made a little pile of them on’ 
the hearth and set them alight. They took some while 
to consume, but she waited, sitting upright in her firm- 
chair while the flams crept from sheet to sheet, discolour- 
ing the paper, blackening the writing like a stream of ink, 
and leaving in the end only flakes of ashes like feathers, 
and white flakes like white feathers. The last sparks 
were barely extinguished when she heard a cautious step 
on the gravel beneath her window. 

It was broad daylight, but her candle was still burning 
on the table at her side, and with a quick instinctive 
movement she reached out her arm and put the light 
out Then she sat very still and rigid, listening. For 
awhile she heard only the blackbirds calling from the 
trees in the garden and the throbbing music of the river. 
Afterwards she heard the footsteps again, cautiously 
retreating, and in spite of her will, in spite of her 
formal disposal of the letters and the prcscints, she. 
was mastered all at once, not by pain or humiliation, 
but by an overpowering sense of loneliness. She seemed 
to be seated high on an empty world of ruins. Sb.e rose 
quickly from her chair, and her eyes fell upon a violin 
case. With a sigh of relief she opencid it, and a little 
while after one or two of the guests who were sleeping in 
the house chanced to wake up. and heard floating down 
the corridors the music of a violin played very lovijiglf 
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and low- Etline was not aware that the violin which 
? she held was the Guarnerins vioHn which Durrance had 
:;ent to her. She only understood that she had a com- 
panion to share her loneKness. 


I CHAPTER VI. 

harry feversham’s plan. 

It was the night of August 30th. A month had passed 
t since the ball at I-ennori House, but the uneventful 
countryside of Donegal was still busy with the stimulating 
topic of Han-y Feversham*s disappearance. The towns- 
men in the climbing street and the gentry at their dinner- 
tables gossiped to their heart’s contentment. It was 
asserted that HaiTy Feversham had been seen on the very 
^ morning after the dance, and at five minutes to six 
—though according to Mrs. Brien O’Brien it was ten' 
minutes past the hour— still in his dress-clothes and with 
a white, suicide’s face, hurrying along the causeway by 
the Lennon Bridge. It was suggested that a drag-net 
would be the only way to solve the mystery„ Mr. Dennis 
Rafierty, who lived on the road to Rathmullen, indeed, 
went so far as to refuse salmon on the plea that he was not 
a cannibal, and the saying had a general vogue. Their 
conjectures as to the cause of the disappearance were no 
. nearer to the truth. For there were only two who knew, 

’ and those two went steadily about the business of living 
j as thougli no catastrophe had befallen them. They 
held their heads a trifle more proudly perhaps. Ethne 
might have become a little more gentle, Dermod a little 
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more ii'ascible, but these were the only diauges. So 

gossip had the field to itsell. 

But Harry Feversham was in Loncloa» as Lietitciiaxit 
Sutcli discovered oa the night of the 30th. Ai'i ILid 
the town had been perturbed by rumours of d great 
battle fought at Kassassin In the desert east of Ismaiiia. 
Messengers had raced ceaselessly tljrough tlic streets, 
shouting tidings of victory and tidings of distUitcr* There 
had been a charge by moonlight of General Drury 
cavalry brigade, which had rolled up Aralu's left flank 
and captured his gims. It wbs rumoui-ed that an English 
general had been killed, that the York and Lancn er ' 
Regiment had been cut upa London v/as uneasy, and'' 
at eleven o’clock at night a great crowd of people had ' 
gathered beneath the gas-lamps in Pah Mall, watching 
with pale upturned fiaces the lighted blindvS of the War ' 
Office. The crowd was silent and impressively still. 
Only if a figure moved for an instant across the blinds, 
a thrill of expectation passed from man to man o,nd 
the crowd swayed in a continuous movement from edge 
to edge. Lieutenant Sutch, careful of his woumded leg, 
was standing on the outskirts with his back to tlie parapet 
of the Junior Carlton Clul.>, when ho felt himRolf:’ toiicbed 
upon the arm. He saw Harry Feversham al his side. 
Feversham’s face was working and extraordinarily white, 
his eyes were bright like the eyes of a man in a lover,, aac 
Sutch at the first was not sura tliat he knew u' ami 
who it was to whom he talked,, 

■ "I might have- ..been, put there in Egypt to-uigiit/ 
said Harry, ,in a quick, -troubled voice, lliiiik of it 
I might have been out there„ sitting by a camp Are In th 
desert, talking over. the' battle with lack Diiitance: c 
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cles,<i peiiiaps. What : wosjld ■ It have mattered? - I 
•might have been in Egypt to-night t ” ■ 

Feversiiaoi^s iniexpected appearance, no less than his 
./andorlng to^igaa, told Sutch that somehow his fortunes 
■aad goiie seriously wrong. He had many questions in' 
Ids niiiKh bo.t he did not ask a single one of them. He 
took. Feversham's arm and led him straight out of the 
diirong. 

I saw you in the crowd,” continued Feversham, “S 
rihonght that I would speak to you, hecause—do you 
jjremember, a long time ago you -gave me your card ? I 
have always kept it because I have always feared that 
' ^ would have reason to use it. You said that if one was 
in trouble, the telling might help.” 

Sutch stopped his cornpanioa. 

“ We will go in. here. We can find a quiet corner in 
the upper smoking-room.” And Harry, looking up, saw 
that he was standing by the steps of the Army aiid"Navy 
; Club. 

“ Good God, not there 1 ” he cried, in a sharp low 
voice, and moved quickly into the roadway, where no 
light fell directly on his face. Sutch limped, after him„ 

Nor tO".vJght. It is late. To-morrow, if you will, in 
some quiet j.)kice, and after nightfall, I do not go out in 
the daylight.” 

I .A g; si 11 j_ieuteaanl: Sutch asked no questions. 

I I Jviiow a (juiet restamrant,” he said. If we dine 
there at .ni.uo we sliall meet no one whom we know. I 
, v;ill .meet you just before nine to-morrow night a.t the 
j of Swnllow Street.” 

They dined together accordingly on the following 
,'hvening at a table in tiie comer of the Criterion Grill- 
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room,. F'evershaoi looked quickly about liim as he eiv 

tered the room. 

“ I dine here often when I am in town,” said Sutcli. 

Listen 1 ” The throbbing of the engines working the 
electric light could be distinctly heard, their vibrations 
could be felt. ii 

" It reminds me of a ship,” said Sutch, with a smile, 

“ I can almost fancy myself in the gun-room again., 
We will have dinner. Then you shall tell me your >. 
story.”' 

“ You have heard nothing of it ? ” asked Feversham, 
suspiciously 

“Not a, word.” And Feversham drew a breath of 
relief. It had seemed to liim that everyone must know, 
He imagined contempt on every face which passed him , 
in the street, ? , 

Lieutenant Sutch was even more concerned this ever 4 - 
ing than he had been the night before. He saw Harry 
Feversham clearly now in a full light. Harry’s face was ^ 
thin and haggai'd with lack of sleep, there were black - , 
hollows beneath his eyes ; he drew his breath and made - ' 
liis movements in a restless, feverish fashion, his nerves 
seemed strung to breaking points Once or twice betweciu . 
the courses he begun his story, but Sutch would not'_ 
listen until the cloth was cleared. 

“ Now,” said he, holding out his cigar-case^ “ Take; 

' your time, Harry,” <; j 

Thereupon Feversham told him the whole tridJi, 
without exaggeration or omission, forcing himself to a 
slow, careful, matter-of-fact speech, so that in the cad, 
Sutch almost fell into the illusion that it was juid: tlic 
story of a stranger which Feversham was recounting 
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mei-dy to pa^s tlie time. He began with the Crimean 

“I came bad: across Lough Swffly early that mom- 
mg. he smd. m conclusion, "and travelled at once to 
Lmdon. Since then I have stayed in my rooms all day, 
hbtemng to the bugte calling in tlie barrack-yard beneath 
my windows. At night I prowl about the streets or lie in 
bed waiti^ for the Westminster dock to sound each new 
quarter of an hour. On foggy nights, too. I can hear 
s team sirens on the river. Do you knowwhcn the ducks 
start quacking m St. James’s Park ? ” he asked, with a 

' laugh. At two o’clock to the minute 

Sutch listened to the story ^,ithout‘ an interruption 
But halfway tlnough the narrative he changed his ^ 
attitude, and in significant way. Up to the moment 
when Harry told of his concealment of the telegram, 
Sutch had sat with iiis arras upon the table in front of him, 
and his eyes upon his companion. Thereafter he raised 
a hand to his forehead, and so remained with his face 
greened while the rest was told. Feversham had no 
doubt of the reason. Lieutenant Sutch wished to con-, 
ceal the scorn he felt, and could not trust the muscles 
of his face. Fe^^ershara, however, mitigated nothing 
but continued steadily and truthfully to the end. But 
even after the cud was reached Sutch did not remove 
bis Iiaiid, nor for some little while did he speak. When 
he did speak, his words came upon Feversham’s ears 
with a shock of surprise. There was no contempt in 
thorn, and though Ms voice shook, it shook with a great 
contrition. 

"‘I am much to blame,” he said. should have 

3 
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spoken tkat night at Broad Place, and I held my tongue, ' 
I shall iiardiy forgive myseii*^ The loiowledge that it 1 
was Muriel Graham’s -son who had thus broiight min and ' 
disgrace upon himself was nppennost in the lieutenant’s;! 
mind« He felt that he had failed in the discharge of an , 
obligation, self-imposed, no doubt, but a very real obliga- 
tion none the less» " You see,, I understood,” he con - 1 
tinned, remorsefully. Your father, I am afraid, ueva’ ^ 
would.” 

. : ** He never will/* interrapted Plarry. 

®*No/* Sutch agreeda “Your mother, of course, 
had she lived, wwiid have seen clearly | but few women, . 
1 thinlc, except your mother. Brute courage ! Women, ^ 
make a god of it. That girl, for instanc€»“= — And again 
Harry Feversham interrapted. 

“ You must not blame her. I was defrauding hei? 
into mariiageo”' 

Sutch took his hand suddenly from his forehead. 

" Suppose that you had never met her, wo'iild you still 
have sent in your papers } ’’ 

/^l think not/* said Harry, slowly. "I want to be 
fair. Disgracing my name and those dead mean in 
hall I think I ■would have risked, I could not .risk dis™. 
gracing her/* . >■ 

And Lieutenant Suteb. thumped bis fist despai’rifigly 
upon the table. “ If only I had spoken at i;lro;id Pl.a-;: ; 
Hiirryj why didn’t you let me speak? I migbt i'e.ve 
saved you many - unnecessary years of torture. (hkhI 
heavens I Wliat a childhood you must have spent wiih 
that fear all alone with you. It -makes me rbivi'r to 
■'hink of it. I might even have saved you fi-om this last 
catastrophe. For 1 undemtood. I uiKlerstood.” 
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Lientenant S-dtcii saw more clearly into the dark 
I laces of Harry Fevcrsham's mind than Harry Feversliaiii 
f Id Mmself § and because he saw so dearly, he could 
, ^el rw CG'iitcraptr. Ihe long years of childhood, and 
I toyhuod ,vnd yoaih, lived apart In Broad Place in the 
of tho nncompreliendlng lather and the relent- 
fc; .ess dead men on the walls, had done the hai*m. There 
P lad been n ^ one Is*, whum the hoy cotiM confide. The 
I [eai o! nad sapped incessantly at Ms heart. 

I He ted walked atent with it | he had taken it with him 
I tofmbeA k had Mnated Ms di'earns. It had been his 
i paq^etuai menacing companion. It had kept Mm from 
s inttniacy Vvith Ms Mends lest an impulsive word siioMd 
: betray Mm. I lenteriant Sntch did not wonder that in 
the end it had bronghl; about this in:etrievable mistake, 
r For Lientenant Sutdi understood. 

I' t “ Did yon ever read ' Hamlet ’ ? ” he asked, 
k " Of coui-se/* said Harry, in reply. 

P, “ Ah, blit did yon consider it ? The same disability 
' is clear- in that character. The thir.g which he foresaw, 
^fiiicli he tlio-aght over, v/Mch he imagined in the act and 
, n the consequence— that he shrank from, upbraiding 
- nimself even as, you have done. Yet when the moment 
^ 31 action comes, sharp and immediate, does he fail ? 

No, he excels, and just by reason of that foresight. I 
have, seen men in the Crimea, tortured by their imagina- 
, dons Iciorc the figli t— once tiic fight had begun you must 
, search amongst the Oriental fanatics for tlieir matcln 
® Am I a coward ? b Do you remember the iiaes : ■ 

“ Am I a coward ? 

\\"ho calls me villain ? Breaks my pate across ? 

Mwte my bemrd, aad Wows it ia my issm ? 
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There’s tlie case in a niitslieE.^ If only I had spoken on 
that night 1 ” 

One or two people passed tile table on the way out. 
Siitch stopped and looked round the room. It Wits 
nearly empty. He glanced at his watch and saw tliJit 
the hour was eleven. Some plan of a(d.ion mns(; be 
decided upon that night. It wa.3 not enough to hear 
Harry Fevershani’s story. There stiil remained tlie 
question, what was Harry Feversham, disgraced .and 
ruined, now to do ? How was he to recreate hh life ? 
How was the secret of his disgrace to be most easily 
concealed ? 

“ You cannot stay in London, hiding by day, .slinking 
about by night,” he said, with a shiver. '' That's too 

like ” and he checked himself. Feversliam, however, 

completed the sentence. 

“ That’s too like Wilmington.” said he, quietly, 
recalling the story which his fatlior bad told so many 
years ago, and which he had never forgotten even for a 
single day. “ But Wilmington’s end will not be mine. 
Of that I can assure you. I shall not stay in [.ondon.” 

He spoke with an air of decision. Hu had indeed 
mapped out already the plan of actif)ii concerning whicb 
Lieutenant Sutch was so disturbed. Sutdi, however, 
was occupied with his own thoughts. 

“ Who know of the feathers ? Hov/ many peojdc ? ” 
he asked. Give me their names.” 

“ Trench, Castleton, Willoughby,” began Fovcrslmra, 

“ All three in Egypt. Besides, for the credit of llicir 
regiment they are likely to hold their tongaus wUen 
they return. Who else ? ” 

Dermod Eustace and— and— Ethne/’ 
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Tliey -will not sxjeak/' 

“ You, Durraiice perhaps, and my father.” 

Sutch leaned back in his chair and stared. 

“ Your father ! You wrote to him ? ” 

“ No. I went into Surrey and told him.” 

Again remorse for that occasion, recognised and not 
used, seized, upon Lieutenant Sutch. 

“ Why didn’t I speak that night ? ” he said, impotently. 
“ A coward, and you go quietly down to Surrey and 
confront your father v/ith that story to tell to him ! You 
do not even write I You stand up and tell it to him face 
to face! Harry, I reckon myself as good as another 
when it comes to bravery, but for the life of me I could 
not have done that ” 

“ It was not — ^pleasant,” said Feversham, simply ; and 
this was the only description of the interview between 
father and son which was vouchsafed to anyone. But 
Lieutenant Sutch knew the father and knew the son. 
He could guess at all which that one adjective implied. 
Harry F'eversham told the results of his journey into 
Surrey.” 

“ My father continues my allowance. I shall need 
it, every penny of it—otherwise I should have taken 
nothing. But I am not to go home again. I did not 
mean to go home for a long wliile in any case, if at all.” 

He drew his pocket-book from his breast, and took 
from it the four white feathers. These he laid before 
him on the table. 

‘" You have kept them? ” exclaimed Sutch- ' 

“ Indued, I treasure them,” said Harry, quietly. 
"“'That seems strange to you. To you they are the 
symbols of my disgrace. To me they are much more. 
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They are nay opporttinities of retriemng it.” He looked-- 
about the room, separated three of the feathers^ pushed 
t'heni forward a little: oii the tablecloths and then leaned 
across towards Sutch. 

“ What if I could compel Trench, Castleton, and 
'Willoughby to take back from me, each in. his turn, the 
feather he sent ? I do not say that it is likely. I do not 
say even that it is possible. But there is a chance 
that it may be possible, and I must wait upon that 
chance. There be few men leading active lives as 
these tlixee do who not at some moment stand in great 
peril and great need. To be in readiness for that moment 
is from now my career. All three are in Egypt. I leave 
for Egypt tO“morrow.” 

Upon the face of Lieutenant Sutch there came a looh 
of great and unexpected happiness. Here was an issue 
of which he had never thought, and it was the only issue, 
as he knew for certain, once he was aware of it. This 
student of human nature disregtirdecl without a scruple 
the prudence and the calculation proper to the character 
which he assumed. The obstacles in Harry FevershamV 
way, the possibility that at the last moment he might 
shrink again, the improbability that three such oppoi- 
tunities would occur — these matters he overlooked 
His eyes already shone with pride, the three feathers ,1’or 
him were already taken back. The prudence was on 
Haixy Fevershain’s side. ; 

“ There axe endless difficulties,” he said. “ Just to 
cite one, I am a civilian, these tiiree are soldiers, sur- 
rounded by soldiers: so much the less opportiinitj 
therefore for a civilian.” 

" But it is not necessary that the three men should be 
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ttiemselves in peril,” objected Sutcb, “ for you to co& 

* vince them, that the fault is retrieved.” 
j " Oh, no. There may be othdr agreed Fever- 

I sham. “ The plan came suddenly into my mind, indeed, 

I at the moment when Ethne bade me take up the feathers, 
and added the fourth. I was 011 the point of tearing them 
across when this way out of it sprang clearly up in my 
mind. But I have thought it over since during these 
last weeks, while I sat listening to the bugles in the bar« 
rack yard. And I am sure there is no other way. But 
it is well worth trpng. You see, if the tliree take back 
their feathers ” — he drew a deep breath, and in a very 
lo\v voice, with his eyes upon the table so that his face was 
hidden from Sutch, he added — “ why, then she perhaps 
, might take hers back, too.” 

*' Will she wait, do you ti'iinlc ? ” asked Sutch j and 
HarjT’ raised his head quickly. 

** Oh, no I ” he exclaimed, I had no thought of that 
She has not even a suspicion of w'hat I intend to do. 
Nor do I wish her to have one until the intention is M- 
hllecl. My tiiouglit was diiferent ” — and he began to 
speak with hesitation for the first time in the course of 
that evening, " I find it difficult to tell you — ^Ethne said 
something to me the day before the feathers came — 
soTuetiiing rather sacred. I think that I will tell you, 
because what she said is Just what sends me out upon this 
errand. But for her words, I would very likely never 
have tliought of it. I find in them my motive and a 
great hope. They may seem strange to you, Mr. Sutch, 
But I ask you to believe that they are very real to me. 
She said — ^it w?is when she knew no more than that my 
regiment was ordered to Egypt | she was blaming herself 
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because I had resigned my commission, for which tliorfe 
was no need, because— and these were Iier words — be- 
cause, had I fallen, although she would have felt lonely 
aU her life, she would none the less have surely known 
that she and I would see much of one aaoti.ier---afi;er- 
wards.” 

Feversham had spoken his words with difhc.ulty, not 
looking at his companion, and he continued with his 
eyes stiU averted : — 

“ Do you understand ? I ha.ve a hope tliat if — this 
fault can be repaired ’’ — and he pointed to the feathers-— 
'^‘we might still, perhaps, see something of one another 
— ^afterwards.” 

It was a strange proposition, no doubt, to be debated 
across the soiled tablecloth of a public restaurant, but 
neither of them felt it strange or even, fanciful. They 
were dealing with the simple serious issues, and they had 
reached a point where they could not be affected by any 
incongruity in their sun-oundiiigs. Lieutenant Sutch 
did not speak for some while after Harry Fevcrsliam 
had done, and in the end Haixy looked up at his com- 
panion, prepared for almost a word of ridicule. But 
he saw Sutch’s right hand outstretched towmds 
Mm. 

“ When I come back,” said Feversham, and rose from 
his chair. He ga.thei*ed the feathers together and re- 
placed them in his pocket-book. 

“I have told you everjahing,” he said. **' You sea, 
I Wiiit upon chance opportunities; tlie thox; may iurl; 
come in Egypt. They may never come at ail, and in 
that case I sliall not come back at all. Or they may comc' 
only at the very end, and after many years. Therefore 
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1 thought that I would just like one person to know the 
truth thoroughly in case I do not come back. If you hear 
definitely that I never can come back, I would be glad 
if you would tell my father.” 

I understand,” said Sutch. 

“ But don’t tell him everything — I mean not the last 
part — ^not what I have just said about Ethne and my 
chief motive. For I do not think that he would under- 
stand. Otherwise you will keep silence altogether. 
Promise!” 

Lieutenant Sutch promised, but with an absent face, 
and Feversham consequently insisted. 

” You will breathe no word of this to man or woman, 
however hard you may be pressed, except to my father 
under the circumstances which I have explained,” said 
'Feversham. 

Lieutenant Sutch promised a second time and without 
an instant’s hesitation. . It was quite natural that Harry 
should lay some stress upon the pledge, since any dis- 
closure of his purpose might very well wear the appearance 
of a foolish boast, and Sutch himself saw no reason why 
he should refuse it. So he gave the promise and fettered 
his hands. His thoughts, indeed, were occupied with the 
limit Harry had set upon the knowledge which was to 
be imparted to General Feversham. Even if he died 
with his mission imfulfilled, Sutch was to hide from the 
father t].iat which was best in the son, at the son’s re- 
quest. And the saddest part of it, to Sutch’s thinking, 
was ll,\at tlu,i son was right in so requesting. For what 
he had said was true — the father could not under- 
stand. Lieiilcnaut Sutch was brought back to the 
causes of the whole miserable business— the premature 
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deatli of the mother, ' who could have understood s the 

want of comprehension ' in the father, who was left .: 

and Ms own silence on the Crimean night at Broad 

Place. 

" If only I had spoken ! ” he said, sadly. He dropped 
the end of his cigar into his cofi'ee-aip, and, standing ■ 
up, reached for his hat. "Many things are irrevocable, 
Harry,” he said, " but one never knows whether they are 
irrevocable or not until one has found oat. It is always ■ 
worth Vvrhile iin.diiig ont.” 

The next evening Fevershana crossed to Calais. It 
was a night as wild as that bn which Dnirance had left 
England i and, like Durrance, Feversham had a friend 
to see him off. For the last thing which his eyes beheld 
as the packet swung away from the pier was the face of 
Lieutenant Sutch beneath a gas-lamp. The lieutenant 
maintained his position after the boat had. passed into 
the daiimess and until the throb of its paddles could no 
longer be heard. Then he limped through the rain to‘ 
his hotel, aware, and regrethilljr awajre, tiia.t he was grow- 
ing old. It Vv^as long since he had felt regret on that 
account, and the feeling was very strange to him. Ever 
since the Crimea he had been upon t.be world’s lialf-pay 
Hst, as he ha,d once said to General Feversham, and v/lcit 
with that ai],d the recollection of a cerlain .magical 
beforettlie Crimea, he had looked forward, to old age 
as an approacMiig friend, To-nighl', hoNvever, he pray«;d 
that he might live Jnst. long enough to welcoiuu brick 
Miiriei Graham’s son with' his honour redeemed and bb 
great fault atoned. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE X^aST reconnaissance. 

"No one,” said DiuTance, and he sfa-apped his .field- 
glasses into tile leather case at Iiis side. 

" No one, sir/’ Captain :Mather agreed. - . 

" We will mo¥e . forward.” ^ ^ , ■ 

. The scouts went on ahead, the ■ troops rfsnmed tlieir ■ 
iormalaon, the two ssven-pounder mountain guns closed 
up behind, and Durrance’s detachment of the Camel 
Corps moved down from the gloomj^ ridge of Klior 
Gwcb, thirty-five miles south-west of Siiakin, into the 
plateau of Sinkat. It was the last lecoiinalssance in 
strength before the evacuation of tlie Eastern Soudan. 
All through that morning the camels had jolted slowly 
up the guiley of shale between red precipitous rocks, 
■and when the rocks fell back between red mountain 
heaps all crumbled into a desolation of stones. Hardly 
a patch of grass or the ragged branches of a mimosa 
had broken the rnonotouy of rain. And after that arid 
iournoy the green. ]3uslies of Sinkat in the valley below 
comforted the eye with the pleasing aspect of a park, 
TIr.3 trooponj sat tlieir saddles with a greater alertness, 

- They moved in a ' diagonal Hue across the plateau . 
towards the mountains ol Erkoweet, a silent company 
' oa a plain still more silent.. ■■ It was eleven o’clock. ' The 
sun rose towards the .centre of ' a colourless, ' cloudless ^ 
sky, the shadows of the camels shortened upon the 
sand, and the sand itself 'glistened rvhite as; a beach of 
the Scilly Islands, There was no draught of air that 
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morning to v/hisper amongst tlia ricli foliage, and the 
shadows of the branches lay so distinct and motionless 
upon the ground that they might themselves liave been 
branches strewn there on some past day by a storm,. 
The only sounds that were audible were the sharp clan];;, 
of weapons, the soft ceaseless p^adding of the camels’ 
feet, and at times the whirr of a flight of i)igco.us dis- 
turbed by the approaching cavalcade. Yet there was 
life on the plateau, though of a noiseless kind. For as 
the leaders rode along the curves of sand, trim, and 
smooth between the shrubs like carriage drives, thej?- 
would see from time to time, far ahead of them, a head 
of gazelle start up from the ground anvd race silently, 
a flash of dappled brown and white, to the enclosing liills. 
It seemed that here was a country during this last hour 
created. 

“ Yet this way the caravans passed southwards to 
Erkoweet and the Klior Baraka. Here the Suakis built 
their summer-houses,” said Duixance, answering the 
thought in his mind. 

“ And there Tewfik fought, and died with his four 
hundred men,” said Mather, pointing forwards. 

For three hours the troops marched across the plateau. 
It was the month of May, and the sun bkized upon them 
with an intolerable heat. They had long since lost 
their alertness. They rode rocking drowsily in tlieir 
saddles, and prayed for the evening and the silver sliiiic of 
stars. For tiiree hours the camels went mincing on Vv'itli 
their queer smirking motions of the head, and then quite 
suddenly a hundred yards ahead Dmi'ance saw a Ijrokcn 
wall with window spaces which let the sky tbrough, 

“ The fort,” said he. 
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Three years had jjassed since Osman Digna had cap- 
tured and destroyed it, but during these three years its 
roofless ruins had sustained another siege, and one no 
less persistent. The quick-growing trees had so closely 
girt and encroached upon it to the rear and to the right 
and to the left, that the traveller came upon it unex- 
pectedly, as Chiide Roland upon the Dark Tower in the 
plain. In the front, however, the sand still stretched 
open to the wells, where three great Gemeiza trees of 
dark and spreading foliage stood spaced like sentinels. 

In the shadow to the right front of the fort, wdiere the 
bushes fringed the open sand with the level regularity 
of a river bank, the soldiers unsaddled their camels 
and prepared their food. Diirrance and Captain Mather 
w’^alked round the fort, and as they came to the southern 
corner, Durrance stopped. 

“ Hallo ! ” said he. 

“ Some Arab has camped here,” said Mather, stopping 
in his turn. The grey ashes of a wood fire lay in a little 
heap upon a blackened stone. 

“ And lately,” said Durrance. 

Mather walked on, mounted a few rough steps to the 
crumbled archv/ay of the entrance, and passed into the 
unroofed corridors and rooms. Durrance turned the ashes 
over v/ith his boot. The stump of a charred and whitened 
twig glowed red. Durrance set his foot upon it, and a 
tiny thread of smoke spurted into the air. 

“ Very lately,” he said to himself, and he followed 
Mather into the fort. In the corners of the mud wc-dls, 
in aiw fisr.ure., in the very floor, young trees were sprout- 
ing. Rearwards a steep glacis and a steep fosse' defended 
the works. Durrance sat himself down upon the parapo't 
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of the wall abo'^e the' glacis,, while the pigeons wheeled 
and circled overhead,., thinking of tJia long months 
during which Tewfik must daily have strained Ills eyes:^ 
from tilts very spot towards the pass over the hills from. 
Suakin, looking as that other general far to the soiith 
had done, for the sunlight flashing on the weapojis ci! 
the help which did not come. Ma,ther sat by his side and; 
reflected in quite another spirit, 

“ Already the Guards are steaming out through the, 
coral reefs towards Sues, A week and our turn comesdi 
he said, What a God-forsaken country I ” 

“ I come back to it,” said Durrance. 

«Why?” 

I like it, I like the people.” 

Mather thought the taste unaccountable, but lie knew 
nevertheless that, however unaccountable in itself, 
it accounted for his companion’s rapid promotion and 
success. Sympathy had stood Durrance in the stead of 
much ability, S3nnpathy had given him patience and 
the power to understand, so that during these three 
years of campaign he had left far quicker and far abler 
men behind him, in his knowledge of the sorely harassed 
tribes of the eastern Soudan, He liked them ; he could 
enter into their hatred of the old Turkish rule, lie 
understand their fanaticism and their pretence, of fanati- 
cism under the compulsion of Osman Digna’s hordes. 

Yes, I shall come back,” he said., "and in three 
months’ time. For one tiling, we know — every Enghslr- 
man in Egypt, too, kaov/s — that tliis can’t be tlie end. 
I want to be here when the work’s taken in hmid again. 
I hate unfinished things.’* 

The sun beat relentlessly upon the piateo.ii ; the men, 
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I stretched in the shade, slept j the afternoon was as 
i- noiseless as the morning ; Dnrrance and Mather sat for 
some •vhiili.i compelled to silence by the silence surround- 
ing fhern. But Durrance's eyes turned at last from the 
anriphitlieatrc of liills, they lost their abstraction, they 
' bscanie intently fixed upon the shrubbery beyond the 
glacis. He was no longer recollecting Tewhk Bey and 
I; his heroic defence, or speculaling upon the work to be 
done in the years ahead. Without turning his head, he 
saw that Mather was gazing in the same direction as 
himself. 

What are you thinldng about ? ” he asked/suddenly, 
of Mather. 

Mather laughed, and answered thoughtfully : — 
b “I was drawing up the menu of the first dinner I will 
have when I reach London. I v/ill eat it alone, I tliink, 
quite alone, and at Epitaux. It vdil begin with a water- 
; melon. And you ? '* 

“ I was wondering why, now that the pigeons have 
I got u|>ed to our presence, they should still be wheeling 
j in and out of one particular tree. Don’t point to it, 
j please I I mean the tree beyond the ditch, and to the 
I right of two small buslies.” 

All about them they could see the pigeons quietly 
perched upon th.e branches, spotting the foliage like 
a purple fruit. Only above the one tree they circled 
and timorously called^ 

I “ We will draw that covert,”' said Durrance, “. Take 
i a dozen men and surround it quietly a” 

Be Ilia.’ self remained, on the glacis watcliing the tree 
, and the t'aick undergrowth. He saw. six soldiers creep- 
i round the shxublrery from the left, six more from the 
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right. But before the3?' could meet and ring tlie tree 
in, he saw the branches violently shaken, and an Arab 
with a roll of yellowish dammar w^'ound about his vraist, 
and armed with a flat-headed spear and a, sliield of hide, 
dashed from the shelter and raced out betv/een tlio 
soldiers into the open plain. He ran for a few yards only. 
For Mather gave a sharp order to his men, and the Arab, 
as though he understood that order, came to a sudden 
stop, before a rifle could be lifted to a shoulder. He 
walked quietly back to Mather, He was brought up on 
to the glacis, where he stood before Durrance without 
insolence or servility. 

He explained in Arabic that he was a man of the 
Kababish tribe named Abou Fatma, and friendly to the 
English. He was on his w^-ay to Suakin. 

“ Why did you hide ? " asked Durrance. 

" It was safer. I kirew you for my friends. But, 
my gentlemen, did you know me for yours ? " 

Then Durrance said quickly : " You speak English,” 
and Durrance spoke in English. 

The answer came without hesitodion. 

“ I know a few words.” 

Where did you ieanr them ? ” 

“ In Khartum.” 

Thereafter he was left alone with Durrance on the 
glacis, and the two men talked togetlier for the best 
part of an hour. At the end of that time the Aral) was 
seen to descend the glacis, cross the trench, and proceed 
tow^ards the hills. Durrance gave the order for the 
resumption of the march. 

The water-tanks were filled, the men re|)lenisb{xl their 
samshyehs, knowing that of all tliirsts in this world 
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the aiternooa thirst is tlie very worst, saddled their 
camels, and mounted to the usual groaning and snarl- 
ing. 'I'he detachment moved north-westwards from Sin- 
kat, at an acute angle to its morning's march. It skirted 
the hills opposite to the pass from which it had descended 
in the morning. The bushes grew sparse. It came into 
0, black country of stones scantily relieved by yellow 
tasselled mimosas. 

Durrancc called Mather to his side. 

“ Tha.t Arab had a strange story to tell me. He was 
Gordon's servant in Khartum. At the beginning of 
1884, eighteen months ago, in fact, Gordon gave him a 
letter which he was to take to Berber, whence the con- 
tents were to be telegraphed to Cairo. But Berber had 
jUst fallen w''hen the messenger arrived there. He was 
seized upon and imprisoned the day after his arrival. 
But during the one day which he had free he hid the 
letter in the rvall of a house, and so far as he knows it 
has not been discovered." 

" Tic would have been questioned if it had been/* 
said iViather. 

“ Precisely, and he was not questioned. He escaped 
from Berber at night, three weeks ago. The story is 
curious, eh ? " 

“ And the letter still remains in the wall ? It is 
curious. Perhaps the man was telling lies.” 

Ho had the chain mark on his ankles," said Dur ■ 

ranee. 

The cavalcade turned to the left into the hills on the 
northeni side of the plateau, and climbed again over 
shale. 

“ A letter from Gordon,” said Durrance, in a musing 
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voices scribbled perhaps ■ tipoa the rooi’-top of Mg 
palace, by the side of his great telescope-'-a sentence 
written in haste, and Ms eye again to the lens, searching 
OTer the palm trees for the smoke of the steamers“™'and 
it comes do'wn the Nile to be buried in a ixmd wall in 
Berber. Yes, it's cmious,*'" and he turned Ms face to 
the west and the sinking sun. Even as he looked, the 
sun dipped behind* the hills. The skjr above iris head 
darkened rapidly to violet ; in the west it flamed a 
glory of colours rich and iridescent. The colours lost 
their violence and blended delicately into one rose hue, 
the rose lingered for a iittlej and, fading in, its turn, left 
a sky of the purest emerald green transfused with, light 
from beneath the rim of the world. 

If only they had let us go last year westward to the 
Nile,” he said, with a sort of passion. ” Before Kliar- 
tum had falien, before Berber had surrendered. But 
they would not,” 

The magic of the sunset v/as not at all in Diirrance's 
thoughts. The story of the letter had struck upon a 
chord of reverence within Mm. He was occupied with 
the history of that honest, great, impracticable soldier, 
who, despised by officials and thwarted by intrigues, 
a man of few ties and niucli loneliness, had gone iin- 
ilaggingly about his work, knowing the while that tiie 
moment his back vifas turned the v;ork was in an in- 
stant a, 11 undoB.e. 

Darkness came upon ■the. troops, the camels qiiickciicid 
their pace, tbe cicadas shrilled from cvciy tuft of gs:a:',s. 
The detachment moved down towards the well of Disi!:*!!. 
Dun'ance lay long awake that night on liis canrp Ijedritt^acl. 
spread out beneath the stars,'. He forgot the letter in 
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the lU-iid %YalL Southwards the Southern Cross huug 
slauting in the sky, above him glittered the curve of the 
Great Bear„ In a week he would sail for England ; he 
lay av'?j33s counting up the years since the packet had 
cast off from Dover Pier, and he found that the tale of 
tliem was good. Eassassin, Tel-el-Iiebii, the rush dow-n 
the Red Sea, Tokar, Tamai, Tamanieb — tiie crowded 
moments came vividly tO' bis mind.. He thrilled even 
now at the recolisetion of the Hadendowas leaping and 
stabbing through the breach of McNeil's zaxeba six 
miles from Suakin ; he recalled the obdurate defence 
of the Berkshires, the steadiness of the Marines, the 
rallying of the broken troops. The years had been good 
years, years of plenty, years which had advanced him 
to the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

A week more — only a week," murmured Matheif 
drowsily. 

I shah come back,” said Durrance, with a laugh, 

** Have you no friends ? " 

And there was a pause. 

“ Yes, I have friends. I shall have three months 
wherein to see them.” 

Durrance hfid written no v/ord to Harry Feversham 
during these years. Not to write letters was, indeed, a 
part of the man. Correspondence w'as a difficulty to him. 
He was thinking now that he would surprise his friends 
by a visit to Donegal, or he might find them perhaps in 
London. I-Ie would ride once again in the Row. But 
in the end he would come back. For his friend v/as 
married, and to Ethire Eustace, and as for himself his 
life’s work lay here in the Soudan. He would certainly 
come back. A'nd so, turning on his side, he slept dream- 
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lessh?- while the hosts of the stars trampled across the 

heavens above his heada 

Now, at this moment Abon Fatma of the Kababish 
tribe was sleeping under a boulder on the Khor G\vob„ 
He rose early and continued along the broad plains to 
the white city of Suakin. There he repeated the story 
which he had told to Durranceto one Captain Willoughby, 
who was acting for the time as deputy-governor., After 
he had come from the palace he told his story again, 
but this time in the native bazaar. He told it in Arabic, 
and it happened that a Greek seated outside a caf& close 
at hand overheard something of v/hsit was said. The 
Greek took Abou Fatma aside, and v/ith a promise of 
much merissa, wherewith to intoxicate himself, induced 
him to tell it a fourth time and very slowly. 

Could you find the house again ? ” asked the Greek. 

Abou Fatma had no doubts upon that score. He pro- 
ceeded to draw diagrams in the dust, not knowing that 
during his imprisonment the tovm of Berber had been 
steadily pulled down by the Mahdists and rebuilt to 
the north. 

" It win be wise to speak of this to no one except 
me/’ said the Greek, jingling some significant dollars, 
and for a long while the two men talked secretly together. 
The Greek happened to be Harry Fevcrsliara, whom 
Durrance was proposing to visit in Doneged. Captain 
Willoughby was Deputy-Governor of Suakin, and aiiar 
three years of wailing, one of Harry Foversham’s oppor- 
timities had come., 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LIEUTENANT SUTCH IS TEMPTED TO LIE. 

UfjRRANCE rcc:::Ii'2d London one morning in June, and 
on tjiat afternoon took the first walk of the exile, into 
Hyde Park, where lie sat beneath the trees marvelling 
at tire grace of his country-women and the delicacy of 
tiieir app£U-el, a solitai’y figure, sunburnt and stamped 
ali'eady with that indefinable expression of the eyes and 
face wiiich marks the men set apart in the distant corners 
of the world. Amongst the people who strolled past 
him one, however, smiled, and, as he rose from his chair, 
Mrs. Adair came to his side. She looked him over from 
head to foot with a quick and almost furtive glance 
which might have told even Uurrance something of the 
place wliich he had in her thoughts. She was comparing 
him with the picture which she had of him now three 
years old. She was looking for the small marks of 
change which those three years might have brought 
about, and with eyes of apprehension. But Durrance 
only noticed that she was dressed in black. She under- 
stood the question in his mind and answered it. . 

My husband died eighteen months ago,” she ex- 
plained in a quiet voice, “ He was thrown from hiis horse 
during a run with the Pytebley. He was killed at once,” 
I had not heard,” Durrance answered, awkwardly. 
“ I am very Sony,” 

Mrs. Adair took a chair beside Mm and did not reply. 
Slie was a v/omaii oi perplexing silences ; and her pale 
and placid face with its cold correct outline gave no 
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clue to tile tlio-aghts with which - she ccciipiecl t!ie.m„ 
She sat witliout stirring. ' ■ Dnrracce was embarrassed. 
He remembered Mr. Adair as a- good-humoured man, 
whose one chief qiialitjf was Ms evident affection for Ms 
wife, but with what .ej^es the wdfe had looked npoii Mm 
he had never up- til now considered. Mr. Adair indeed 
had been at the best a shadowy? hgiire hi that small 
fiousehold, and Diirraace found it difficult even to draw 
upon Ills recollectioiis for any full expression, of regTet. 
He -gave up the attempt and- asked 
^ -■ ^tAre .Hany Feversham' and Ms wife in town ? ” 

:Mra, Adair was slow to reply. , 

**Not yet/’ she said, after a pause, but immediately 
she corrected herself, and said, a little hurriedly, “ I 
mean — ^the marriage never took place.” 

Durrance was not a man easily startled, and ■ -even 
when he was, Ms surprise was not expressed in exclaiiia- 
ations 

“ I don’t think that I imderstand. Why did it never 
take place ?” he asked. • 

- Mrs. Adair looked sharply at him as though inquiring 
for the reason of Ms deliberate tones,. 

“ I don’t know why,” she said. “ Ethne can kDO|) a 
secret if she wishes,” and Dim'ance nodded his assent.. 
^bXhe marriage w'as -broken- oS on the night ol a dance 
atLennonHouse,”- 

Durrance turned at once-.:to her. 

“.Just before I left England three yeairs a.go ? ” 

Yes. Then 3?ou knew, ? ” . . 

^‘No„ 0,Ely you have- explained to me soiiiethlng 
wMch occuned on the very - night that^I left Dover. 
What has become of Hafry ■ 
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Mrs, xidair scragged her shotilders. 

I do not know. I haTe met no one wlio does .know, " 
I do not think that I have met anyone who has ever 
seen him. since that time. He must have left England.” 

Durrance pondered on this mysterious disappearance. 
It v/as Harry Feversham then whom he had seen upon 
the pj'cr as the Channel boat cast off. The man with 
the troubled and despairing face was, after all, bis Hend. 

And .Miss Eustace ? ” he asked, after a pause, with 
a queer timidityo “ She has married since ? ” 

Again Mrs. Adair took her time to reply. 

“ No,” said she, 

“ Then she is still at Ramelton ? ” 

Mrs. Adair shook her head. 

** There was a fire at Lennon House a year ago. Did 
you ever hear of a constable called Bastable ? ” 

/‘^Indeed, I did. He was the means of introducmg 
me to M.iss Eustace and her father. I was travelling 
from Londonderry to Letterkenny. I received a letter 
from .Mr. Eustace, whom I did not know, but who knew 
from my friends at Letterkenny that I was coming past 
his house. He asked me to stay the night with him. 
Naturally enough, I declined., with the result that Bas- 
tal)le arrested me on a .magistrate’s warrant as soon as 
I landed from the ferry.” 

That is the ma,n,” said Mrs. Adair, and she told 
Durrance the history of the fire. It appeared that 
liasi aide’s claim to Dermod’s friendship rested upon Ills 
skill in ]rt?pai-iiig a particular brew of toddy, which 
needed a single oyster simmering in the saucepan to give 
ic its p-j'lcclion of flavour. About two o’clock of a June 
morning tlie spirit-lamp on which the saucepan sterYed 
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had been overset ; neither of the two confederates in 
drink had their wits about them at the moment, and 
the house w^as half burnt and the rest of it ruined, 'bf 
water before the fire could be got under. 

“ There were consequences still more distressing than 
the destruction of the house,” she continued. “The 
fire was a beacon warning to Dermod's creditors for one 
thing, and Dermod, already overpowered with debts, 
fell in a day upon complete ruin. He was drenched by 
the water-hoses besides, and took a chill which nearly 
killed him, from the effects of which he has never re- 
covered. You will find liim a broken man. The estates 
are let, and Ethne is now living with her father in a little 
mountain village in Donegal.” 

Mrs. Adair had not looked at Durrance while she 
spoke. She kept her eyes fixed steadily in fi'ont of her, 
and indeed she spoke without feeling on one side or the 
other, but rather like a person constraining herself to 
speech because speech was a necessity. Nor did she 
turn to look at Durrance W'hen she had done. 

“ So she has lost everything,” said Durrance. 

“ She still has a home in T>onegal,” rctU7:ned Mrs- 
Adair. 

“ And that means a great deal to her i ” said Dur- 
rance, slowly. “ Yes, I think you are right.” 

“ It means,” said Mrs. Adair, “ that Ethne, with, all 
her ill-luck, has reason to be envied by many oth!.’;r 
women.” 

Durrance did not answ-'er that suggestion directly. 
He watched the carriages dbrive past, he lisle nod io iUo 
chatter and the laughter of the people about lufu, hi.s 
eyes were refireslied by the women in their 
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frocks ; and all the time his slow mind was working 
towards the lame expression of his philosophy, kirs. 
Adair turned to Mm with a slight impatience in the end, 

“ Of what are you thinking ? '' she asked. 

“ That women suffer much more than men when the 
world goes wrong with tliem,” he answered, and the 
answer was rather a question than a definite assertion. 
“ I know very little, of course. I can only guess. But 
I think women gather up into themselves what they 
have been through much more than we do. To them, 
what is past becomes a real part of them, as much a 
part of them as a limb ; to us it’s always something 
external, at the best the rung of a ladder, at the w'orst 
a weight on the heel. Don’t you think so too ? I 
phrase the thought badly. But put it this way : Women 
look backv^/'ards, we look ahead, so misfortune hits them 
hai'der, eh ? ” 

Mrs. Adair answered in her own way. She did not 
expressly agree. But a certain humility became audible 
in her voice. 

“ The mountain village at which Ethne is living,” she 
said, in a low voice, “ is called Glenalla. A track strikes 
up towards it from the road halfway between Rath- 
niullen and Ramelton,” She rose as she finished the 
sentence and held out her hand. ‘‘ Shall I see you ? ” 

“ You are still in Hill Street ? ” said Durrance. “ I 
shall be for a time in London.” 

Mrs. Adair raised her eyebrows. She looked always 
by nature for the intricate and concealed motive, so 
that conduct which sprang from a reason, obvious and 
simple, was likely to baffle her. She was baffled now 
by Durrance’s resolve to remain in town. Why did he 
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not travel at once to Donegal, she asked herself, since 
thither liis thoughts undoubtedly preceded him. She 
heard of his continual presence at his Service Club, anri 
could not understand. She did not even have a sus- 
picion of his motive when he himself informed her that 
he had travelled into Surrey and had spent a day with 
General Feversham. 

It had been an ineffectual day for Dinxance, The 
general kept him steadily to the history of the campaign 
from which he had just returned. Only once was he 
able to approach the topic of Harry Feversham's dis- 
appearance, and at the mere mention of his song's name 
the old general’s face set like plaster. It became void 
of expression and inattentive as a mask. 

“ We will talk of something else, if you please/* said 
he; and Durrance returned to London, not an inch 
nearer to Donegal. 

Thereafter he sat under the great tree in the inner 
courtyard of his club, talking to this man and to that, 
and still unsatisfied with the conversation. All through 
that June the afternoons and evenings found him at 
his post. Never a friend of Feversham’s passed by the 
tree but Durrance had a word for him, and the word 
led always to a question. But the question elicited no 
answer except a shrug of the shoulders, and a Hanged 
if I know I ” 

Harr}?' Feversliam’s place knew him no more ; he had 
dropped even out of the speculations of Ms friends. 

Towards the end of Jime, however, an old retired 
naval officer limped into the courtyard, sa.w DLirrance, 
hesitated, and began with a remarkable alacrity to move 
away. 
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Ourrance sprang from his seat. 

Mr. Sutcli I ’ said he. “ You have forgotten me ? 

Colonci Durrance, to be sune t ” said the embarrassed 
lieutenant,- “ It is some while since we m.et, but I re- 
member yon very well now. I think we met—iet me 
see— where was it? An old man’s memory, Colonel 
Durrmice, is like a lealsy ship. It comes to harbour 
with its cargo of recollections swamped.” 

Neither the lieutenant’s present embarrassment nor 
his previous hesitation escaped Durrance’s notice. 

^ “ We met at Broad Place,” said he, I wish you to 
give me news of my friend Feversham. Why was his 

engagement with IVIiss Eustace broken ofi? Where is 

he now ? ” 

The lieutenant’s eyes gleamed for a moment with 
satisfaction. He had always been doubtful whether 
Durrance was aware of Harry’s fall into disgrace. Dur- 
rance plainly did not know. 

“There is only one person in the world, I believe,” 
said Sutch, “ who can answer both your questions.” 

Durrance was in no way disconcerted. 

“ Yes, I have waited here a month for you,” he 
replied. 

Lieutenant Sutch pushed his fingers through his beard, 
and stared down at his companion. 

Weil, it is true,” he admitted. “ I can answer your 
questions, but I will not.” 

“ Harry Fevei'sham is my friend.” 

General Feversham is his father, yet he knows only 
half the truth. Miss Eustace was betrothed to him, 
and she knows no more. I pledged my word to Haxiy 
that I would keep silence,’’ 
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It is not curiosity wMcti makes me ask.” 

"I am sure that, on the contrary, it is friendship,” 
said the lieutenant, cordially. 

Nor that entirely. There is another aspect of tlie 
matter. I will not ask you to answer my questions, but 
I will put a third one to you. It is one harder for mt' 
to ask than for you to answer. Would a friend of Harry 
Feversham be at all disloyal to that friendship if ” — 
and Durrance flushed beneath his sunburn — if he tried 
his luck with Miss Eustace ” 

The question startled Lieutenant Sutch. 

“ You ? ” he exclaimed, and he stood considering 
Durrance, remembering the rapidity of his promotion, 
speculating upon his likelihood to take a woman’s fancy. 
Here was an aspect of the case, indeed, to which he had 
not given a thought, and he was no less troubled than 
startled. For there had grown up within him a jealousy 
on behalf of Harry Feversham as strong as a mother’s 
for a favourite second son. He had nursed with a most 
pleasurable anticipation a hope that, in the end, Harry 
would come back to all that he once had owned, like a 
rethroned Idng. He stared at Durrance, and saw the 
hope stricken. Durrance looked the man of courage 
which his record proved him to be, and Lieutonaat 
Sutch had his theory of women. “Brute courage — 
they make a god of it.” 

“ Well ?” asked Durrance. 

Lieutenant Sutch was aware that he must ansu^er. 
He was sorely tempted to lie. For he knew enough oi 
the man who questioned him to be certain that the lie 
would have its effect. Durrance would go back to thr; 
Soudan, and leave his suit impressed. 
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«Wen?"’ 

Sutch looked up at the sky and down upon the flag. 
IlEury had foreseen that this complication was likely 
to occur ; he had not washed that Etlme should wait. 
Sutch imagined luin at this very moment, lost somewhere 
under the burning sun, and compared that picture with 
the one before his eyes — ^the successful soldier taking 
his ease at his club. He felt inclined to break Ms promise, 
to tell the wdiole truth, to answer both the questions 
which Durraiice had first asked. And again the pitiless 
monosyllable demanded his reply, 

« Well?” 

^'No,” said Sutch, regretfully. ** There would be no 
disloyalty.” 

And on that evening Durrance took the train for 
Holyhead. • 

CHAPTER IX. 

AT GLENALLA. 

The farmhouse stood a mile above the village in a wild 
moorland country. The heather encroached upon its 
garden, and the bridle-path ended at its door. On three 
sides an amphitheatre of hills, wliich changed so instantly 
to the season that it seemed one could distinguish from 
day to day a new gradation in their colours, harboured it 
like a ship. No trees grew upon those hills ; the granite 
cropped out amidst the moss and heather ; but they 
had a friendly sheltering look, and Durrance came almost 
to believe that they put on their different draperies of 
emerald green, and purple,, and russet brown consciously 
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to delight the eyes of the girl they sheltered. Ti';.e iiciise 
faced the long slope of comitry to the inlet of the lough. 
From the windows the eye reached down over the sparse 
thickets, the few tilled fields, the wMte-washed cottages, 
to the tall woods upon the bank, and caught a glimpse 
of bright water and the gulls poising and dipping aboi-c 
it. Diirrance rode up the track upon an afternoon and 
jenew the house at once» For as he approached the miiS3,c 
of a violin fioated towards him from the windows like 
a welcome. His hand was checked upon, the reins, and 
a pai'ticular strong hope, about which he had allowed 
his fancies to play, rose up within him and suspended 
his breath. ' 

■ He tied up his horse and entered in at the gate. A 
formless baitack without, the house within was a place 
of comfort. The room into which he was shown, with 
its brasses and its gleaming oak and its wide prospect^ 
was bright as the afternoon itself. Durrance imagined 
it, too, with the blinds drawn upon a winter’s night, 
and the fire red upon the hearth, and the wind sldrling 
about the MUs and rapping on the panes. 

Ethne greeted Mm without the least remark of surprise, 

" I thought that you would come,” she said, and a 
smile shone upon her face, 

Durrance laughed suddenly as they shook hands, and 
Ethne wondered why. She foEowed the direction of his 
eyes towards the violin wMch lay upon a table at her 
side. It was pale in colour, there was a mark',, too, 
close to the bridge, where a morsel of worm-eaten ■vi,''ood 
had been replaced. 

“It is yours,” she: said. .“You were in Egypt. I 
could not weU send it 'back to you there.” : 
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“ I llave hoped lately, since, I knew,” returiied Dnr- 
rance, " that, nevertheless, you would accept it,” 

“ You see I have,” said Ethne 5 and looking straight 
into his eyes she added : ** T accepted it some wliile ago. 
"i a when 1 needed to be assured that I 

had sure friends. And a thing tangible helped. I was 
very glad to have it.” 

Duirance took the instrument from the table, handling 
it delicately like a sacred vessel. 

You have played upon it ? The Melusine overture, 
perhaps,” said he. 

*'Do you remember that?” she returned, with a 
laugh. Yes, I have played upon it, but only recently. 
For a long time I put my violin away. It talked to me 
too intimately of many tilings which I wished to forget.” 
And these words, like the rest, she spoke without hesita- 
tion or any down-dropping of the eyes, 

Durrance fetched up his luggage from Ratlimullen the 
next day, and stayed at the farm for a week. But up 
to the last hour of Ms visit no further reference was made 
to Harry Feversham by either Ethne or Durrance, 
although they were thrown much into each other’s com- 
pany. For Dermod was even more broken than Mrs, 
Adair’s description had led Durrance to expect. His 
speech was all dwindled to monosyllables? his frame 
was shnuikeii, and his clothes bagged upon his limbs ; 
bis very stature seemed lessened j even the anger was 
clouded from his eye j he had become a stay-afr-home, 
dosing for the most part of the day by a hire, even in 
t.hat July weather i his longest walk was to the little 
grey church which stood naked upon a mound some 
quarter of a mile away, and within view of the windows. 
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and even that walk taxed his strength. He was an old 
man fallen upon decrepitude, and almost out of recogni^ 
tion, so that his gesture and the rare tones of his voice- 
struck upon Durrance as something painful, like the 
mimicry of a dead man. His collie dog seemed to age 
in company, and, to see them side by side, one might 
have said in sympathy. 

Durrance and Ethne were thus thrown much together, 
By day, in the wet weather or the fine, they tramped 
the hills, while she, with the colour glowing in her face, 
and her eyes most jealous and eager, showed him her i 
country and exacted Ms admiration. In the evenings ^ 
she would take her violin, and, sitting as of old with an 
averted face, she would bid the strings speak of the ‘ 
heights and depths- Durrance sat watching the sweep 
of her arm, the absorption of her face, and counting up 
his chances. He had not brought with him to Glenalla ; 
Lieutenant Sutch’s anticipations that he would succeed. ■ 
The shadow of Harry Feversham might well separate : 
them. For another thing, he knew very well that 
poverty would fall more lightly upon her than upon most 
women. He had indeed had proofs of that. Though j 
the Lennon House was ruined altogether, and its ’ 
lands gone from her, Ethne was still amongst her 
own people. They still looked eagerly for her visits; 
she was still the princess of that countryside. On 
the other hand, she took a frank pleasure in his 
company, and she led him to speak of his three years' 
service in the East. No detail was too inslgiiiiicant for 
her inquiries, and while he spoke her eyes conthiurilly 
sounded him, and the smile upon her lips confiuualiy 
apf)roved. Durrance did not understand what she 'ivas 
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after. Possibly no one could have understood unless he 
was aware of what had passed between Harry Feversliam 
and Ethne. Durrance wore the likeness of a man, and 
she was anxic>us to make sure that the spirit of a man 
iiifonned it. He v/as a dark lantern to her. There 
might be a flame burning within, or there might be 
mere vacancy and darkness. She was pushing back the 
sJide so that she might be sure. 

She led him thus to speak of Egypt upon the last day 
cv his visit. They were seated upon the hillside, on 
the edge of a stream which leaped from ledge to ledge 
down a miniature gorge of rocks, and flowed over deep 
pools between the ledges very swiftly, a torrent of clear 
black water. 

“1 travelled once for four days amongst the mirages,’' 
he said. “ Lagoons, still as a mirror and fringed with 
misty trees. You could almost walk your camel up 
to the knees in them, before the lagoon receded and the 
sand glared at you. And one cannot imagine that 
glare. Every stone within view dances and shalres 
like a heliograph ; you can see—yes, actually see — ^the 
heat flow breast-high across the desert swift as this 
stream here, only pellucid. So till the sun sets aliead 
of you level with your eyes ! Imagine the nights which 
follow — nights of infinite silence, with a cool friendly 
wind blowing from horizon to horizon — and your bed 
spread for you under the great dome of stars. Oh ! ” 
he cried, drawing a deep breath. “ But that country 
gi'ows on you. It's like the Southern Cross — four over- 
rated stars when first you see them, but in a week you 
begin to IooIe for them, and you miss them v/hen 
travel north again." He raised himself upon his elbow 
4 
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aiid turned suddenly towards her. “ Do you know-— I 
can only speak for myself— but I never feet alone in ■ 
those empty spaces. On the contrary, I always feel 
very close to the things I care about and to the fer/ 
people I care about too/' 

Her eyes shone very brightly iipoii him, her lips 
parted in a smile. He moved neai'cr to Jier irjxrn tlie 
grass, and sat with liis feet gathered under him upon 
one side, and leaning upon his arm. 

'' I used to imagine you out there,” he said. “ You 
would have loved it—from the start before daybrealc, 
in the dark, to the camp-fire at night. You would have ' 
been at home. I used to think so as I lay awake won- 
dering how the world went with my friends.” ' : 

“ And you go back there ? ” she said. 

Durrance did not immediately answer. The roar of 
the torrent throbbed about them. '^Tien lie did speak, 
ail the enthusiasm had gone from his voice. He spoke 
gazing into the stream. 

“ To Wadi Haifa. For two years, I suppose so.” 

Etline kneeled up on the grass at his side. I 

I shall miss you,” she said. i 

She was kneeling just behind him as he sat on the'i 
ground, and again there fell a silence bt^twern them. 

“ Of what are you thinldng ? ” she asked. 

That you need not miss me,” he said, and be was 
aware that she drew back and sank down npfm mr 
heels. “My appointment , at Haifa— I might r.liortcm 
its term. I might perhaps avoid it altogether. I have 
vStill half my, furlough,” ' 

; She, did not answer, 'nor did she change her attitude. 
She very itiils .and Durrance was alatiiie/l,, and 
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all his hopes sank. For a stillness of attitude he knew 
to oe VtUtli her as definite an expression of distress as 
a cry of pain with anotlier woman. He turned about 
towards jier. Her head was bent, but she raised it as 
he turned, and though her lips smiled, there was a look 
of great trouble in her eyes. Durrance v/as a man like 
another, ihs first thought was whether there was not 
some obstacle which, would hinder her from compliance, 

even though she herself were willing. 

“ There is your father,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “ there is my father, too. I 
could not leave him.” 

“ Nor need you,” said he, quickly. “ That difficulty 
can be surmounted. To tell the truth, I was not think- 
ing of your father at the moment.” 

“ Nor was I,” said she. 

Durrance turned away and sat for a little wliile star- 
ing down the rocks into a wrinkled pool of water just 
beneath. It was, after all, the shadow of Feversham 
which stretched between himself and her. 

“ I know, of course,” he said, “ that you would never 
feel trouble, as so many do, with half your heart. Yon 
would neither easily care nor lightly forget.” 

“ I remember enough,” she returned, in a low voice, 
“ to make your words rather a pain to me. Some day 
perhaps I may bring myself to tell everything which 
fiappe.necl at that ball three years ago, and then you 
will be better able to understand why I am a little 
distressed. All tliat I can tell you now is this : I have 
a great fear tho.t I was to some degree the cause of 
another man's ruin. I do not mean that I v/as to blame 
for it. But if I had not been loiown to him, his career 
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might perhaps never have; come to so abrnpt an end, 
I am not sure but I am airaki I asked whether it.: 
was so, and I was told *no/ but I think ver3/ likely 
that generosity dictated that answer And the fear 
stays. I am much distressed by it. I lie awake with 
it at night. And then you come, whom I grea tly value, 
and you say, quietly, ‘ Will you please spoil my career, 
too ? ' ” And she struck one hand sharply into tho 
other and cried : “ But that I will not do.” 

And again he answered 

There is no need that you should. Wadi Haifa is not 
the only place where a soldier can find work to his hand.” 

His voice had taken a new hopefulness. For he had 
listened intently to the words wliich she had spoken, 
and he had construed them by the dictionary of his 
desires. She had not said that triendship bounded ail 
her thoughts of him. Therefore he need not believe it. 
Women were given to a hinting modest}^' of speech, at 
all events the best of them. A man might read a little 
more emphasis into their tones, and underline their 
words, and still be short of their meaning, as he argtied. 
A subtle delicacy graced them in nature. Biirrance was 
near to Benedick’s mood. “One whom I value,” “I 
shall miss you ” — ^there might be a double moaning in 
the phrases. When she said that she needed to be 
assured that she had sure friends, did she not mean 
that she needed their companionship ? But the a.rgU” 
ment, had he been acute enough to see it, proved how 
deep he was sunk in eiTor. ■ For what this girl spoke 
she habitually meant, and she habitually meant no more. 
Moreover, uj[)on this occasion she had |)articulaiiy weighed 
her words. 
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“ No doubt/' she said, " a soldier can. But can this 
soldier find work so suitable ? Listen, please, till I have 
done. I was so very glad to hear ail that you have 
told me about your work and your journeys. I was 
still more glad because of the satisfaction with wliich 
you told it. For it seemed to me, as I listened and as 
I watched, that you had found the one true straight 
channel along which your life could run swift and smoothly 
and unhai-assed. And so few do that — so very few ! 

And she wrung her hands and cried, "And now you 
spoil it all I ” 

Durrance suddenly faced her. He ceased from argu- 
ment ; he cried, in a voice of passion : — 

" I am for you, Ethne ! There's the true straight 
channel, and upon my word I believe you axe for me. 

1 thought — I admit it — ^at one time I would spend my 
life out there in the East, and the thought contented me. 

But I had schooled myself into contentment, for I be- 
lieved you married/’ 

Ethne ever so slightly flinched, and he himself recog- 
nised that he had spoken in a voice overloud, so that 
it had sometliing almost of brutality. 

Do 1 hurt you?” he continued. "I am sorry. 

But let me speak the whole truth out | I cannot afford 
reticence — I want you to know the first and last of it. I 
say now that I love you. Yes ; but I could have said 
it with equal tnith five years ago. It is five years since 
your father arrested me at the ferry dovm there on Lough I 

Swiily. because I wished to press on to Letterkemiy, and 
not delay a night by stopping with a stranger. Five 
jrears I frret saw you, first heard the language of 
your violirn I renicmber how you sat with your back 
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towards me. The light shone on yonr hair, I could just 
see your eyelashes and the colour of your cheeks, i 
remember the sweep of your ann. . . . My clear, you 
are for me: I am for you ! ” 

Blit she drew back from his outstretched 

No/* she said, very gently, but with a decision he 
could not mistake. She saw more clearly into his irand ■ 
than he did Mmseii The restlessness oi the bora traw 
eller, the craving for the large and lonely spaces in the 
outlandish comers of the world, the iiicural;>le inter- 
mittent fever to be moving, ever moving amongst 
strange peopte and under strange skies'—these 'were - 
deep-rooted qualities ot the man. Passion might obscure 
them for awhile, but they would make their appeal in 
the end, and the appeal would torture. The home 
would become a prison. Desires would so clash with- 
in Mm, there could be no happiness. That was the 
man. For herself, she looked down the slope of the; 
'MU acro^ the brown country. Away on the right 
waved the woods about Rarnelton, at her feet flashed 
a strip of the Lough j and this was her country | she 
was its child and the sister of its people. 

No/* she repeated, as she rose to lier feet. 

■ Durrance rose with her. He wms still not so much 

disheartened as conscious of a blimden. He had put 
his case badly, he- should never have her t'iie 

opportunity to th&k that marriage would be an Inter- 
/iiiption of Ms career. ’ ' ■ 

■ We will say good-by^, here/® she said, “ in the opcxfi, 
We shall be none the- leas- good frlencbi hmnime tifrec 
^usind miles hinder us 'from shaking !«mdSa®* 

They Aook hands as she spoke.- 
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I shall be in Englaiid again in a year's time/' said 
Dnrrance. ** May I come back ? ■” 

Ethne's eyes and her smile consented, 

I should be sorry to lose you altogether/' she saidi, 
although even if I did not see yon, I should know 
that I had not lost your friendship^'' She added, I 
should also be glad to heaj* news of you and what you 
are doing, if ever you have the time to spare/* 

“ I may write ? ” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

Yes/’ she ansv/ered, and his eagerness made her 
anger a little doubtfully upon the word. That is, if 
you flunk it fair. I mean, it might be best for you, 
perhaps, to get rid of me entirely from your thoughts.” 
And Durrance laughed, and without any bitterness 5 so 
that in a moment Etlme found herself laughing too^ 
though at what she laughed she would have discovered 
it difficult to explain. “ Very well, write to me then.” 
And she added, drily : “ But it will be about— other 
things.” 

And again Durrance read into her words the inter- 
pretation he desired ; and again she meant just what 
she said, and not a word more. 

She stood where he left her, a tall, strong-limbed figure 
of womanhood, until he was gone out of sight. Then 
she climbed down to the house, and going into her room 
took one of her violins from its case. But it was the 
violin which Durrance had given to her, and before 
she had touched the strings with her bow she recog- 
nised it and put it suddenly away from her in its case. 
She snapped the case to. For a few moments she sat 
motionless in kjr chair, then she quickly crossed the 
room, and taldng her keys, unlocked a drawer. At the 
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bottom Oa the dx’awer theare lay liidden a piiotograpli, aad 
at this she looked for a long while, and verjr wistiuUy. 

DuiTance meanwhile walked down to the trap which 
was waiting for him at the gates of the house, and saw 
that Dermod Eustace stood in the road with Ms hat 
upon his head. 

** I will walk a few yards with you, Colonel Burrance/’ 
said Dermod. “ I have a word your ear.*’ 

Durrance suited his stride to the old nian‘'s faltering 
step, and they walked behind the dogcart, and in silence. 
It was not the mere personal disappointment winch 
weighed upon Durrance’s spirit. But he could not see 
with Ethne’s eyes, and as liis gaze took in that quiet 
corner of Donegal, he was filled with a great sadness lest 
all her life should be passed in this seclusion, her grave 
dug in the end under the wall ot the tiny church, and her 
memory linger only in a few wMte cottages scattered 
over the moorland, and for a very little while. He was 
recalled by the pressure of Dermod’shand upon his elbow. 
There was a gleam of inquiry in the old man’s faded 
eyes, but it seemed that speech itself was a difficulty, 

** You have news for me ? ” he asked, after some 
hesitation. ** News of Harry Beveirsham ? I thought 
that I would ask you before you. went away,” 

None,” said Durrance. 

“ I am sorry,” replied Dermod, wistfully, " though I 
have no reason for sorrow. He struck us a cruel blow. 
Colonel Durrance. I should have nothing but curses 
for him in my mouth and rny heart. A blaclc-tliroated, 
coward my reason calls him, and yc3t I would be very 
glad to hear how the world goes with him. You were 
liis friend. But you do not know ? ” 
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It vs7£S actually of Harry Feversham that Dermod 
Eustace was speaking ; and Duxrance, as he remarked 
the old man‘’s wistfulness of voice and face, was seized 
with a certain remorse that he had allowed Ethne so 
to thrust his friend out of his thoughts. He speculated 
upon the mystery of Harry Feversham’'s disappearance 
at times as he sat in the evening upon his verandah 
above the Nile at Wadi Haifa, piecing together the 
few hints which he had gathered. “ A black-throated 
coward/' Dermod had called Harry Feversham, and 
Ethne had said enough to assure him that something 
graver than any dispute, something which had destroyed 
all her faith in the man, had put an end to their be- 
trothal. But he could not conjecture at the particular 
cause, and the only consequence of his perplexed imagin- 
ings was the growth of a very real anger within him 
against the man who had been his friend. So the 
winter passed, and summer came to the Soudan, and the 
month of May. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE WELLS OF OBAK. 

In that month of May Durrance lifted his eyes from 
Wadi Haifa and began eagerly to look homewards. But 
in the contrary direction, five hundred miles to the 
south of his frontier town, on the other side of the great 
Nubian desert and the Belly of Stones, the events of 
real importance to him were occurring without his know- 
ledge. On the deserted track between Berber and Sua» 
kin the wells of Obali are sunk deep amongst mounds of 
shifting sands. iCastv/ards a belt of trees divides the 
4 ^ 
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dunes from a hard stony plain built upon with granite 
hills ; westwards the desert stretches for fifty-eight 
waterless miles to MaJhobey and Berber on the Nile, a 
desert so flat that- the merest tuft ot grass knee-high- 
seems at the distance ola mhe a tree promising shade 
for a noonday halt, and a pile of stones no bigger than 
one might see by the side' of any roadway in repair 
achieves the stature of a considerable Mii„ In this par- 
ticular May -there could be m spot more desolate than 
the weJis of Obaka The stm blazed upon it from sis in - 
the morning with an intolerable heatp and all nsght the 
wdnd blew across it pfeK-.mgly cold, and played with the 
sand as it would, feoilciliEg p;^7Tamids house-high aud 
levelling them, tunnelsiig valleys, silting up long slopes, 
so that the face of the country was contirmtiily changed. . 
The -vultures and the saiid-grouse held it undisturbed in 
.a perpetual -tenancy. And to malce the spot yet more, 
desolate, there remained scattered here a.nd there the 
bleached bones and skeletons of camels to bear evidence 
that about these wells once the caravans liad. crossed and- 
halted ; and the reinmmts of a house built of branches 
bent in hoops showed that once Arabs had herded, their 
goats and made their habitation there. 'Now the stm 
rose and set and the hot sky pressed upon an empty 
round of honey-coloured earth. Silence brooded there 
like night upon the ..waters ; and the absolute stiHiiess 
made it a place of mystery and exi:.>cctation. 

Yet in this month of May one man sojourned, by the 
■wells, and sojourned secretly. Every iiiomiiig at smi” 
rise he drove two- .camels,, swift riding mares of the puxe 
Bisharin breed, from, the belt of trees, wat<';rcd tixeni, 
and sat by the weE-mouth for the space of tiuee hours, 
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Then Fe drove tliem back again- into the skelter of the 
trees, and fed them delicateij'- with dhoura upon a cloth; 
and for ihe rest of the day he appeared no more. For 
five morrings lie thus came from his hiding-place and 
sat looking towards the sand-dunes and -Berber, and no 
one approached him. But on the sixth, and as he was on 
the point of retiirning to his shelter, he saw the figures 
of a man and a donkey suddenly, outlined against the 
s'hy Ub'on a. crest of the sand. The. Ara.b seated by the 
well looked first at the donkey, and, remarking its grey 
colour, half rose to his feet. But as he rose he looked 
at the man who drove it, and saw that while his jellab 
was drawn forward over his face to protect it from the 
sun, his bare legs showed of an ebony blackness against 
the sand=, The donkey driver was a negro. The Arab 
sat down again and waited with an air of the most 
complete indifference for the stranger to descend to him. 
He did not even move or turn when he heard the negro’s 
leet treading the sand close behind him. 

“ Salam aleikum,” said the negro as he stopped. He 
carried a long spear and a short one, and a shield ol 
hidei These he laid upon the ground and sat by the 
, Arab’s side. 

The Arab bowed Ms head and returned the salutationi» 
Aleikurn es salam/' said he, and waited, 

“ It is Abou Fatma ?/’ asked the negro. 

The Arab nodded an. assent. 

" Two days ago,”- the other continued, a man of the 
Bisliariri, Moussa Fedil, stopped me in the market-place 
of Berber, and., scieing that I was hungry, gave me food. 
And when, I had eaten, he charged me to drive this 
donkey to Abou Fatma at the wells of Obak/’ 
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■ ■ Abo-Q Fatnia looked ■ carelessly at . the donkey as ■ 
though now for the first time he had remarked it. 

“ Tayeeb,” he said, no less carelessly, " The donkey 
is mine/' and he sat inattentive and motionless as though 
the negroes businesis were done, and he might go. 

The negro, however, held his ground. 

"* I am to meet Moussa Fedil again on the third morn- 
ing from now, in the market-place of Berber Give me 
a token which I may carry back, so that he may know 
I have fulfilled the charge, and reward me/* 

Abou Fatma took his knife from the small of his 
back, and picking up a stick from the ground, notched 
it thrice at each end. 

“ This shall be a sign to Moussa Fedil/* and he handed 
the stick to his companion. The negro tied it securely 
into a corner of liis wrap, loosed his water-skin from the 
donkey's back, filled it at the well and slung it about 
his shoulders. Then he picked up his spears and his 
shield. Abou Fatma watched him labour up the slope 
of loose sand and disappear again on the further incline 
of the crest. Then in his turn he rose, and hastily. 
When Harry Feversham had set out from Obak six 
days before to traverse the fifty-eight miles of barren 
desert, to the Nile, this grey donkey had carried his 
water-skins and food. 

Abou Fatma drove the donkey down amongst tlie 
trees, and fastening it to a stem examined its shonklers. 
In tlie left shoulder a tiny incision had been made and 
the skin neatly stitched up again with fine thread. He 
cut the stitches, and pressing open the two edges of the 
wound, forced out a tiny package little bigger than 
a postage ■ stamp. The package was a goafs bladder^ 
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and enclosed within the bladder was a note written in 
Arabic and folded very small, Abou Fatma had not 
been Gordon's body -servant ibr nothing; he had 
been taught dining his service to read. He unfolded 
the note, and this is what was written : — 

The houses which wer^’ occe Berber are destroyed, and a new town 
of wide streets is building. There is no longer any sign by which I 
may know the ruins of Yusefs house from the ruins of a hundred 
houses ; nor does Yusef any longer sell rock-salt in the bazaar. Yet 
wait for me another week. 

The Arab of the Bisharin who wrote the letter was 
Harry Feversham. Wearing the patched jubbeh of 
the Dervishes over his stained skin, Ids hair frizzed on 
the crown of his head, and falling upon the nape of his 
neck in locks matted and gummed into the semblance of 
seaweed, he went about his search for Yusef through the 
vdde streets of New Berber with its gaping pits. To the 
south, and separated by a mile or so of desert, lay tbe 
old town where Abou Fatma had slept one night and 
hidden the letters, a warren of ruined houses facing 
upon narrow alleys and winding streets. The front walls 
had all been pulled down, the roofs carried away, only 
the bate inner walls were left standing, so that Feversham 
when he wandered amongst them vainly at night, seemed 
to have come into long lanes of fives courts, crumbling 
into decay. And each court was only distinguishable 
from its neighbour by a degree of ruin. Already the 
■foxes made their burrows beneath the walls. 

He had calculated that one night would have been the 
term of his stay in Berber. He was to have crept 
through the gate in the dusk of the evening, and before 
the grey light h.ad quenched the stars liis face should 
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be set towai'ds Obak., ; ‘'^ow he nnist go steadilY forward^' 
amongst : tlie crowds like a ■man- that bas business ot 
moment, dreading conversation lest Ms tongii.e should be- 
tray Mm, listeiiing ever lor the name of Yiisef to strike 
upon his eaxs„ Despair kept Mm company at times, and^^ 
fear always. But from the sharp pangs of these emotions 
a sort of madness was begotten in him, a Ireiizy ot 
obstinacy, a belief fanatical as the dfa'k religion of those 
amongst whom he moved, that he couid not now fail and 
the world go on, that there could be no injustice in the ■ 
whole scheme of the universe great enough to lay this 
heavy burden upon the one man least fitted to bear 
it, and then callously to destroy him because lie tried,/ - 
Fear had him in its grip on that mornirig tlmee days after 
he had left Abou Fatma at the wells, when coming over 
a slope he first saw the sand stretched like a lagoon 
up to the dark brown walls of the town, and the over- 
shadowing foliage of the big date-palms rising on the Nile 
bank beyond. Within those walls were the crowded 
Dervishes. It was surely the merest madness for a man 
to imagine that he could escape detection there, even for 
an hour. Was it right, he began to aslr, that a man 
should even tr}?' ? The longer he stood the more insistent 
did this question grow. The low mud walls grow strangely 
sinister ; the welcome green of the waving pal? ns, after 
so many arid days of sun and sand and. stones became 
an ironical invitation to death. He began to Vi'Oiider 
whether he had not already done enough for lion'our in 
venturing so near^. ; ■ -.■. '■ 

The sun beat upon him ; Ms strcnrfi'b. e’jbcd frorn 
him as though his veins were opened. If he were caught, 
tho'oght, as smelyhe would be— oh, very surely! He 
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saw the fanatical faces crowding fiercely about Mm . . „ 
weie not mntilatioiis practised? . . , He looked about 
iiini, sliiverlng even in that strong heat, and the great 
loneliness 01 the place smote upon him, so that his 
knees shook. He faced about and commenced to run, 
leaping in a panic al-one and unpursued across the nalced 
desert under the sun, while from his throat feeble cries 
broke inarticulatelyu 

He ran, however, only lor a few yards, and it was the 
very violence of Ms flight which stopped him. These 
io'Ui' years of anticipation were as nothing then ? He had 
schcoled himself in the tongue, he had lived in the bazaars 
to no end ? He was still craven who had sent in his 
papers. The quiet confidence wi th which he had revealed 
his plan to Lieutenant Suteb. over the table in the Cri- 
terion Grill-room was the mere vainglory of a man 
who continually deceived himself. And Ethne ? , . . 

He dropped upon the ground, and drawing his coat 
over his head, lay a brown spot indistinguishable from 
the sand about Mm, an irregularity in the gieai waste 
surface of earth. He shut the prospect from his eyes, 
and over the thousands of miles of continent and sea he 
drew Ethne’s face towards him, A little wbile and he was 
back again hi Donegal, The summer night wliispered 
tlirough the open doorway in the hah : In a room near 
by people danced to music. He saw the three feathers 
fluttering to the floor ; he read the gi-owing trouble, in 
Etlinc's face. If he. could do this thing, and the stiO. 
harder thing which now he knew to lie beyond, he might 
perhaps some clay sec that face cleared of its trouble. 
There were signiiicant words too in his ears ; “ i 

should have no doubt that you and I would see much 
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of one anothei afterwards/' Towards the setting of the 
sun he rose from the ground, and walking down towards . 
Berber, passed oetween the gates. i 

CHAPTER XI. i 

DURRANCE HEARS NEWS OF FEVERSIIAM. j 

A MONTH later Durrance arrived in London and dis- 
covered a letter from Ethne awaiting him at his club. 

It told him simply that she was staying with Mrs. Adair, 
and would be glad if he would find the time to call, but 
there was a black border to the paper and the envelope. ' 
Durrance called at Hill Street the next afternoon and 
found Ethne alone. jj 

** I did not write to Wadi Haifa,” she explained at 
once, “ for I thought that you would be on your way • 
home before my letter could arrive. My father died j' 
towards the end of May.” 

” I was afraid when I got your letter that you would 
have this to tell me,” iie replied, “ I am very sorry. 
You will miss him.” 

” More than I can say,” said she, with a quiet depth t 
of feeling. He died one morning early — I think 1 
will tell you, if you would care to hear.” And she j 
related to him the manner of Dermod's death, of which 
a chili was the occasion rather than the cause ; f()r he died 
of a gradual dissolution rather than a definite disease. 1 
It was a curious story which Ethne had to tell, for ■ 
it seemed that just before his death Dermod recaptured 
something of his old masterful spirit. We laiew fhaf 
he was dying/’ Ethne said, " He knew It, too, and at 
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seven, o’clock of the afternoon after ” she hesita.ted 

for a moment, and resumed — after he had spoken 
for a little while to me, he called his dog by name. The 
dog sprang up at once on to the bed, though his voice 
had not risen above a whisper, and crouching quite close* 
pushed its muzzle with a whine under my father’s hand. 
Then he told me to leave him and the dog altogether alone. 
I was to shut the door upon Mm. The dog would tell 
me when to open it again. I obeyed him, and waited 
outside the door until one o’clock. Then a loud sudden 
howl moaned through the house.” She stopped for a 
while. This pause was the only sign of distress which 
she gave, and in a few moments she went on, speaking 
qmte simply witliout any of the affectations of grief. 

It was trying to wait outside that door while the after-* 
noon faded and the night came. It was night, of course, 
long before the end. He would have no lamp left in his 
room. One imagined him just the other side of that 
thin door-panel, lying very stiff and silent in the great 
four-poster bed with his face towards the hills, and the 
light failing. One imagined the room slipping away into 
the darlaiess, and the windows continually looming 
into a greater importance, and the dog by his side and no 
one else right to the very end. He would have it that way# 
but it was rather hard for me." 

Duixance said notliing in reply, but gave her in full 
measure what she most needed, the sympathy of his 
silence. He Imagined those hours in the passage, sis 
hours of twilight and darkness ; he could picture her 
standing dose by the door, with her ear perhaps to the 
panel, and her hand upon her heart to check its loud 
beating. There was something rather arud,, he tliought^ 
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iti Dermod's resolve to. die alone. It was Etkiie who 

broke tlie silence. ■ 

“ I said that my father spoke to me Just be^fore lie told 
me to leave him. • Oi wliom do yon think lie spoke ? ” 

She was looldng directly; at 'DuiTance as she put the 
questioii. From neither her- eyes nor the level tone of 
her voice could he- gather a;aytiiing of the answer, but 
a sudden throb of hope cangM away Ms breath. 

: Tell me/" lie said, in a sort of suspense, as he leaned : 
forward in Ills chaiTo 

- Oi Mr. FeversMini/* she aiiswersd^ and he drew 
back again, and rather suddeBly„ It was evident that 
tills was not the name wiiidi he had expected. He- .took 
his eyes from hers and stared downwards at the carpet, 
so that she might not see his face. 

" My father was always very fond of Mm” she con- 
tinued gently, " and 1 thlnlt that I would like to know- 
if you have any laiowledge of what he is doing or where 
he is/” 

Diirraace did not answer nor . did -lie raise his lace. 
He reflected upon the strange, strong hold which Harry 
Feversham kept upon the affections of those who had 
once known him well ; so that even the man whom he had 
wonged, and upon .whose daughter . he had broiifipit 
much - suffering, must , remember him with Idiidliiocss 
upon, Ms death-bed, ' -The reflection v/as not without 
its bitterness to HniTance at this moment, ami this 
bitterness he was afraid ■that his face and voice migliv 
both betray. But he was. compelled to speak, for Etluie 
Insistedi*. . . 

You have neva“ come: across him, I suppose ? she 
ask«i 
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Durrance rose from his seat and walked to the window 
beioro he answ'ered. He spoke looldng out into the 
street, but tlioiigii he thus concealed tlie exoressicn of 
Iris face, a thrill of deep anger sounded through his words, 
ill spite of his efforts to subdue his tones, 

“ ISIo,” lie said, I never have,” and suddenly Ms 
anger had its way with him ; it chose as well as informed 
his words. “ And I never wish to ! ” he cried. “ He 
was rny friend, I know. But I camnot rcmc-mber that 
friendship ncAV. I can only think that if he had been the 
true man we took him for, you would not have waited alone 
in that dark pa,ssage during those six hours.” He turned 
again to the centre of the room and asked abruptly 

“ Yon are going back to Gienalla ? ” 

. ‘‘Yes.”' 

“ You will live there alone ? ” 

■ Yes.” 

For a little while there was silence between them. 
Then. Durrance wallred round to the back of her chair. 

“ You once said that you would perhaps tell me why 
your engagement was broken off.” 

” But you know,” she said. “ What you said at the 
window showed that you knew.” 

“ No, I do not. One or two words your father let 
drop. He asked me for news of Feversham the last 
time tliat I spoke with liim. But I Imow nothing 
dehnite. I sliould like you to tell me.” 

Ethne sliook her head and leaned forward, with her 
dbows on her knees, ” Not now,” she said, and silence 
again followed her words. Durrance broke it again. 

“T have only one more- year at -Haifa. It would be 
wise to lenn/e Egypt then, I thinly. I do not ex|>e.ct 
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much v/ill be done in the Soudan for some little while. 
I do not think that I wiE stay there in any case, I 
mean even if you should decide to remain alone at 
Glenalla,” 

Ethne made no pretence to ignore the suggestion of his 
words. “ We are neither of us children/’ she said ; 
^‘ you have all your life to think of. We should be 
prudent.”’ 

Yes/’ said Durrance, with a sudden exasperation, 
** but the right kind of prudence. The prudence which 
knows that it’s worth while to dare a good deal.” 

Ethne did not move. She was leaning forward with 
her back towards him, so that he could see nothing 
of her face, and for a long while she remained in this 
attitude quite silent and very still. She asked a question 
at the last, and in a very low and gentle voice. 

“ Do you want me so very much ? ” And before he 
could answer, she turned quickly towards him. “ Try 
not to,” she exclaimed earnestly* For this one year 
try not to. You have much to occupy your thoughts. 
Try to forget me altogether.” And there was just 
sufficient regret in her tone, the regret at the prospect 
of losing a valued friend, to talce all the sting from her 
words, to confirm Durrance In his delusion that but 
for her fear that she would spoh his career, she would 
answer him in very different words. Mrs. Adair came 
into the room before he could reply, and thus he carried 
away with Ihm Ms delusion. 

He dined that evening at his club, and sat afterwards 
smoldng his cigar under the big tree where he had sat 
so persistently a year before in his vain fer news 
of Hairy S'eversham. It much the same sort of clea)- 
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right as that on wlilch he had seen Lieutenant Sutch 
limp into the courtyard and hesitate at the sight of him. 
The strip of sky was cloudless and starry overhead! 
the air had the pleasant languor of a summer night in 
June 5 the lights flashing from the windows and door- 
ways gave to the leaves of the trees the fresh green look 
of spring ; and outside in the roadway the carriages rolled 
with a thunderous hum like the sound of the sea. And on 
this nightj, too, there came a man into the courtyard 
who loiew Burrance, But he did not hesitate. He 
came straight up to Burrance and sat down upon the 
seat at his side. Burrance dropped the paper at which 
he was glancing and held out his hand. 

“ How do you do ? ** said he. This friend was Captain 
Mather. 

I was wondering whether I should meet you when I 
read the evening paper. I knew that it was about the 
time one might expect to find you in London. You have 
seen, I suppose ? ” 

" What ? asked Burrance. 

Then you haven^t/’ replied Mather. He picked up 
the newspaper which.Burrance had dropped, and turned 
over the sheets, searching for the piece of news which he 
required. You remember that last reconnaissance WG 
made from Suakin ? ” 

“ Very v/dl.” 

“We* halted by the Sinkat fort at midday. There 
was an Arab hiding in the trees at the back of the glacis.” 

■ “^Yes.” 

“ Have you forgotten, the yam he told you ? ” 

About Gordon’s letters and. the wall of a house in 
•Berber. No, I have not forgotten/* 
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“ Then here’s somstMng which will interest ycsiif^ 
And Captain Mather, haying folded the paper to liis 
satisfaction, handed it to Durrance and pointed to a 
paragraph. It was a short paragraph ; it gave no 
details ; it was the merest summary, and Durrance read 
it through between the puffs of his cigar, 

“ The fellow must have gone back to Berber, after ail,” 
said he. “ A risky business. Abou Fatma — was 
the man’s name.” 

The paragraph made ao mention ol Abon Fatrnaj, m 
indeed of any man except Captain Willoughby^ the 
Deputy-Governor of Suakia» It merely announced tlia.t ■ 
certain letters wMch the Mahdi had sent to Gordon sum- 
moning Mm. to smTender .Khartum, and inviting' ' him to 
become a convert to the Mahdist religion, together with 
copies ol Gard.on‘’s curt replies, ha.d been recovered from 
a waH in Berber imd brought safely to Captain Willoughby 
at Sualdn* 

‘'^Tl.iey were hardly worth risking a life said 
Mather^ 

“ Perhaps not/'’ replied Durrance, a little doubt.fiilly„ ' 
*DBut, after aJl, one is glad they have been "recovered. 
Perhaps the copies are in GordorA% own. !nmd=, 'They are, 
at all events, of an historic interest/®. 

‘•In a, vray, m doubt/® said- Mather., But even so, 
their recovery throws no light upon the Matory of the 
siege. It can make, no real difierence to anyone, not 
even to tJie .Msforian/* ■ , 

That is true/® Durrance agreed, and there was notlriiig 
more untrae. In the same spot w.liere foe had sought 
tor news of Fevershaia,, news had sow come to hira-’— 
only he did not know. He. was In the dark | he could 
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not appreciate that here was news which, Iiov/ever little 
it might trouble the hlstodaa^ touched his life at the 
springs. He dismissai the i^ragraph from Ms mind,, 
and sat thinking over the convemtion wiiicii had' passed • 
that afternoon between Ethne and himseh„ and without 
discouragement. Etime had motioned Harry F'eversham^ 
it was true— "had asked for news olhim. But she might 
have been— -nay, she probably had .been---moved to ask 
because her father^s last words had referred to. him. She 
had spoken his iraaie in a perfectly steady voice, he remem™ 
bered i and, indeed, 'rihe mere fact that she had spoken it at 
all might be taken as a sign thar it had no longer any power 
with her. There was something hopeful to his mind in. her 
very request that he should try during this one year to omit 
her from Ms thoughts. For it seemed almost to imply 
that if he could not, she might at the end of it, perhaps, 
give to him the answer for which he longed. He allowed 
a few days to pass, and then called a.gain. at Mrs. Adair’s 
house,. But he found only Mrs. Adain Ethne had left 
London and returned to Donegal. She had left rather 
suddenly, Mrs. Adair had told him, and Mrs. Adair had 
no sure knowledge of the reason of her going. 

Durrance, however, had no doubt as to the reason. 
Ethne was putting into practice the policy which she had 
commended to his thoughts. He was to t.cy to forgot her, 
and she would help him to success so far as she could by 
her absence f.rom his sight. And in attributing this reason 
to her Durrance was right. But one tiling Etime had 
fo.rgotten. She had not asked him to cease to write to 
hc.r, and accordingly in the autumn of that year the 
letters began again to come from the Soudan, . She was 
frankly glad to receive them, but at the same time she 
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v/as troubled. For in spite of their careful reticence, 
every now and then a phrase leaped out— it might be 
merely the repetition of some trivial sentence which she 
had spoken long ago and long ago forgotten — and she 
could not but see that in spite of her prayer she lived 
perpetually in his thoughts. There was a strain of 
hopefulness, too, as though he moved in a, world painted 
with new colours and suddenly grown musicai. Ethne 
had never freed herself from the haunting fear that one 
man’s life had been spoilt because of her l she had never 
faltered from her determination that this should not 
happen with a second. Only with Durrance’s letters 
before her she could not evade a new and perplexing 
question. By what means was that possibility to be 
avoided? There were two wa37S. By choosing which 
of them could she fulfil her determination ? She was 
no longer so sure as she had been the year before, that 
his career was all in all. The question recurred to her 
again and again. She took it out with her on the hill- 
side with the letters, and pondered and puzzled over it 
and got never an inch nearer to a solution. Even her 
violin failed her in this strait, 

CHAPTER XII. 

DUERANCE SHARPENS HIS WITS. 

Ir was a night in May, and outside the messroom at 
Wadi Haifa three officers were smoking on a grass knoll 
above the Nile. The moon was at its full, and the strong 
light had robbed even the; planets of their The 

Bmaller stars were not visible at all, and the sky,, washed 
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of its dark colotir, cm'ved overhead, pearly hued and 
luminous. The three officers sat in their lounge chairs 
and smoked silently, while the bullfrogs croaked from an 
island in mid-river. At the bottom of the small steep 
clilf on which they sat, the Nile, so sluggish was its 
flow, shone like a burnished mirror, and from the oppo« 
site bank the desert stretched away to infinite distances, 
a vast plain with scattered hummocks, a plain white as 
a hoar frost, on the surface of which the stones sparkled 
like jewels. Behind the three officers of the garrison 
the roof of the mess-room verandah threw a shadow on 
the ground ; it seemed a solid piece of blackness. 

One of the three officers struck a match and held it 
to the end of his cigar. The flame lit up a troubled and 
anxious face. 

I hope that no harm has come to him,” he said, as 
he tlirew the match away. I wish that I could say 
I believed it.” 

The speaker was a man of middle-age and the colonel 
of a Soudanese battalion. He was answered by a man 
whose hair had gone grey, it is true. But grey hair is 
frequent in the Soudan, and his unlined face still showed 
that he was young. He was Lieutenant Calder, of the 
Engineers. Youth, howeva:, in this instance, had no 
optimism wherewith to challenge Colonel Dawson. 

He left Haifa eight weeks ago, eh ? ” he said, 
gloomily 

Eight weeks to-day,” replied the colonel. , 

It was the third officer, a tall, spare, long-necked 
major of the Army Service Corps, who alone hazarded a 
cheerful prophecy. 

It’s emdy days to conclude Duirance has got scui> 
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pered/’ sfJd he, One laiows DuiTance. Give him a: 
camp fire in the desert, and a couple of sheiks to sit round 
it with liiin, and he’ll buck to them for a month and never 
feel bored at the end. While here there are letters and 
there’s an office, and there’s a desk in the office, and 
everything he loathes and can’t do with. You’ll see 
Durrance will turn up right enough, though he won’t : 
hiHTy about it.” 

■ :“* He is three weeks’ overdue,” objected the colonel^, 
“ and he’s methodical after a fashion. I am afraid.” 

Major Walters pointed out Ms am to the^ v/hil© empty 
desert across the river,. 

“If he had travelled that way, westwards. I might 
agree,” he said. “ But Durrance went east through the 
mountain country towards Berenice and the Red Sea, 
The tribes he went to wsit were quiet even in the worst 
times when Osman Digna lay before Sualdn.” 

The' colonel, however, took no comfort from Walters’ 
confidence. He tugged at his moustache and repeated : 
“ He is three weeks overdue,,’" 

Lieutenant Cffider knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
refilled it. He leaned forward in his chair as he pressed 
the tobacco down with Ms thumb, and he said, slowly ; — 
“I wonder. It Is , Just possible that some sort of 
trap was laid for 'Durrancec. I am. not sure. I never 
mentioned before what I knew, because until lately I 
did mot suspect that it. could have anything to do with 
his delay. But now I begin to wo,iider8 You remem, ber 
the night before he started:?.'”' ■ 

“ Yes/* said Dawson, and he hitched his choir a little 
uearer, Caider was the one. man in Wadi liavia M'fm 
could claim something like :■ Intimacy with DuiTance. 
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Despite tJieir difference in rank, tiie:e was no great dis- 
parity in age betv/een tlie two men, and from the first, 
nfiien Calder had come inexperienced and fresh from 
England, but with a great axdonr to acquire a com- 
prehensive experience, Dnrrance in his reticent ^way 
had been at pdns to show the new-comer considerable 
friendship. Calder therefore imght be likely to know. 

" I, too, remember that night,’"" said Walters. “ Dur- 
rance dined at the mess, and went away early to prepare 
for his journey.”’ 

“ His preparations were made already,”, said Calder. 

He went early, as yon say. But he did not go away 
to his quarters. He walked along the river bank to 
Tewlikieh.”' 

Wadi Haifa was the military station, Tewfikieh a 
little frontier town to the north, separated from Haifa 
by a mile of river-bank. A few Greeks kept stores there, 
a few bare and dirty cafes faced the street between 
native cooksliops and tobacconists ; a noisy little town, 
where the negro from the Dinka country jostled the 
fellah from the Delta, and the air was torn with many 
dialects ; a thronged little town which yet lacked to 
European ears one distinctive element of a throng. There 
was no ring of footsteps. The crowd walked on sand, 
and for the mcsst pfirt with naked feet, so that if for a 
rare moment the sharp high cries and the perpetual 
voices ceased, the ngrires of men and ’wmincn flitted by 
noiseless as ghosts. And even at night, when the streets 
were most crowded and the upjroar loudest, it seemed 
that undenicatii the noise, and almost appreciable to the 
ear, -ihere lay a deep and brooding silence, the silence oi 
daerts and the East, 
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Durrance went down to Tewfikieli a.t ten o’clock that 
oiglit/’ said Calder. I went to his quarters at eleven. 
He had not returned. He was starting eastwards at 
four in the morning, and there was some detail of business 
on which I wished to speak to him before he v/ent. So I 
waited for his return. He came in about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards and told me at once that I must be quick 
since he was expecting a visitor.. He spoke quicidy. 
and rather restlessly. He seemed to be labouring under 
some excitement. He barely listened to what I had to 
say, and he answered me at random. It was quite evident 
that he was moved, and rather deeply moved, by some 
unusual feeling, though at the nature of the feeling I 
could not guess. For at one moment it seemed cer- 
tainly to be anger, and the next moment he relaxed into a 
laugh, as though in spite of himself he was glad. How- 
ever, he bundled, me out, and as I w'ent I heard him 
telling his servant to go to bed, because, though he ex- 
pected a visitor, he would admit the visitor liimsell” 
Well,” said Dawson, “ and who was the visitor ? ” 

“ I do not know,” answered Calder. The one thing I 
do know is that when Dun'arice’s servant went to call him 
at four o’clock for his journey, he found Dun*ance still 
sitting on the verandah outside his quarters, as though 
he still expected his visitor. The visitor had not come.” 
“ And Dm'rance left no message ? ” 

No. I was up myself before he started,, I thought 
that he was puzzled and worried. I tliongiit, too, that 
he meant to tell me what was the matter. I still tl^jink 
that he had that in his mind, but that he could not 
decide. For even after he had taken his seat upon his 
saddle and his camel had riserr from the groMid, he 
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tarn'sd ar-i looked tov/iirds me.. But be thcu^bt better 
of it, or worse, as the case may be. At all events, he 
did not speak. He stm.ck the camel on the hank with 
bis stick, and rode slowly past the post-office and out into 
the desert, with his head sunk upon his breast. I wonder 
whether he rode into a trap ? Who could this visitor 
have been whom he meets in the street of Tewfikieh, and 
who must come so secretly to Wadi Haifa ? What can 
have been his business with Hurrance ? Important 
business, troublesome business — so much is evident. 
And he did not come to transact it. Was the whole 
thing a lure to which we have not the clue? Like 
Colonel Dawson, I am afraid.” 

There was a silence after he had finished, which Major 
Walters was the fii'st to break. He offered no argument — 
he simply expressed again his unalterable cheerfulness. 

" I don’t think Dun-ance has got scuppered,” said he, 
as he rose from his chair. 

I know what I shall do,” said the colonel. “ I shall 
send out a strong search party in the morning.” 

And the next morning, as they sat at breakfast on the 
verandah, he at once proceeded to describe the force 
v/hich he meant to despatch. Major Walters, too, it 
seemed, in spite of his hopeful prophecies, had pondered 
during the night over Caider’s story, and he leaned 
across the table to Calder. 

“Did you never inquire whom Durrance talked with 
at Tewfikieh on that night ? ” he asked. 

" I did, and there’s a point that puzzles me,” said 
Calder. He was sitting with his back to the Nile and his 
face towards the glass doors of the mess-room, and he 
spoke to Walters who was directly opposite, “ I could 
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not find that he talked to. more than one person, and 
that one person could not by likeliliood. ba‘7e been a 
visitor he expected. Durrance stopped in frant of a 
cafe where some strolling- musicians, wlio had Sifineljow 
wandered up to Tewfikiellj w^ere playing and singing lOi 
their night’s lodging. One of them, a Greek, I was Ix-kl, 
came outside into the street and took his hat romnd. ik‘ nr - 
ranee threw a sovereign into the hat, t'le nian tTuiied to 
thank Mm, and they talked for a little time together.” 
And as he came to tliis point he raised his liead. A look 
of recognition came into Ms face. He laid his hands 
upon the table -edge, leaned forward with his feet drawn, 
back beneath his chair as though he was on the point 
of springing up. But he did not spring up. His look 
of recognition became one of bewilderment. He glanced 
round the table and saw that Colonel Dawson was helping 
himself to cocoa, wliile Major Walters’ eyes were on his 
plate. There were other officers of the garrison present, 
but not one had remarked his movement and its sudden 
arrest. Calder leaned back, and staring curiously in 
front of him and over the major’s shoulder, continued his 
story. " But I could never hear that Durrance spoke to 
anyone else. He seemed, except that one knows to the 
contrary, merely to have stroEed through the village and 
back again to Wadi Haifa.” 

"That doesn’t help ns much,” said the major. 

" And it’s all you know ? ” asked the coJoucL 

" No, not quite all,” returned Calder, slcavly ^ 
know, for instance, that the man we are talking ii-. 
staring me straight in the face,” 

At once everybody at the table turned towards tie 
mess-room. 
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Durranca I ” cried the colonel, springing np. 

“ When did you get back ? ” said the major. 

Burraiices with the dust of his Joumey still powdered 
upon, his clothes, and a face burnt to the colour ol red 
brick, was sianding in the doonvay, imd listening with 
a remarkable intentness to the wo!o^ of Ms leiiow officers,,^ 
It was perhaps iiotsceabie that Calder, who was Burrance’s' 
friend, neither rose irom. Ms chair nor ojfered any gr^tingr. 
He stih sat watcMng Burrancef .he still remained curious 
and perplexed j but as Duirance descended the IMee 
steps into the verandaii there came a quick and troubled 
look of comprehension into Ms face. 

“ We expected you three weeks ago,’* said Dawson, as 
he pulled a chair away from an empty place at the table. 

Tine delay could not be helped,” replied Duirance. 
He took the chair and drew it up. 

“ Does my story account for it ? ” asked Colder. 

“ Not a bit. It was the Greek musician I expected 
that night,” he explained, with a laugh. “ I was curious 
to know what stroke of ill-luck had cast him out to play 
the zither' for a night’s lodging in a cafe at Tewfildeh. 
That was all,” and he added, slowly, in a softa' voice * 
“ Yes, that was alL” 

“ Meanwhile you are forgetting your breakfast,** said 
Davvsori, as he rose. “ What will you have ? ’* 

Calder leaned ever so slightly -' forward with his eyes 
Guietiy Rstmg on Durrmice. Duirance looked round 
tile table, and then . called' the mess - waiter. “Moussa, 
get me Gomelliiiig cold,” said he, and the waiter went 
back into tiie niess-roo-m, Caider nodded Ms head, mth 
a faint smile, as though he understooa that here was a 
difficulty rather cleveiiy surmounted. 
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There’s tea, cocoa, and coSee,” lie said. "'’Help 
yourself, Durrance/*’ 

“Thanks,” said Durrance. "I see, but I will get 
Moussa to bring me a brandy-and-soda, I think.” And 
again Calder nodded his head. 

Durrance ate liis breakfast and drank his brandy-and- 
soda, and talked the while of his journej/. He had trav- 
elled further eastwards than he had intended. He had 
found the Ababdeh Arabs quiet amongst their mountains. 
If they were not disposed to acknowledge allegiance to 
Egypt, on the other hand, they paid no tribute to 
Mahommed Achmet. The weather had been good, ibex 
and antelope plentiful. Durrance, on the whole, had 
reason to be content with his journey. And Calder 
sat and watched him, and disbelieved every word that he 
said. The other officers went about their duties ; Calder 
remained behind, and waited until Durrance should 
finish. But it seemed that Durrance never would finish. 
He loitered over his breakfast, and when that wils done he 
pushed Ms plate away and sat talking. There was no end 
to his questions as to what had passed at Wadi lialla 
during the last eight weeks, no limit to his enthusiasm 
over the journey from which he had just returned, 
Finally, however, he stopped, with a remarkable 
abruptness, and said with some suspicion to his com- 
panion : — 

“ You are taking life easily this morning.” 

“ I have not eight weeks’ arreai-s of letters to clear 
off, as you have, colonel,” Calder returned, with a laugh ; 
and he sa^w Durrance’s face cloud and his forehead 
contract. 

'' True/’ he said, after a pause. “ I had forgotten 
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I my fetters,” And he rose hroxn Ms seat at the table, 

I mo'-avited tlie steps, and passed into the niess-room. 

I Caldc-r immediately sprang up, and y/ith his eyes 
V fcllowed Durrance’s niovenients, Durrance went to a 

I nail wliicii wa.s fincid in the wall close to the glass doors 
and on a kn/cl yrith his head. From that nail lie took 
down the key of his office, crossed the room., and went out 
through the lurtbor door. That door he left open, and 
Calder co'iild sue him walk down the path betw^ucn the 
bushes tliiough the tiny garden in front of the iness, 

I unlatch the gate, o,nd cross the. open space of sand to» 

^ wards his office. As soon as Durrance had disappeared, 

; Calder sa,t down again, and, resting his elbows on the 
table, propped Ms race between his hands. Calder w'as 
troubled. He ■was a iriend of Durrance ; he was the one 
man in Wsdi Haifa who possessed something of Dur- 
rance’s ccufidence ; he knew that there were certain 
letters in a woinaa’s handwriting waiting for him in his 

! office. He u'as very deeply troubled, Durrance had 
aged during these eight weeks. There were furrows 
about his mouth 'wbeie only faint lines had been visible 
'ivhen he had staided out from Haifa ; and it was not 
fe merely desert dust wMch . had discoloured Ms hair. ■ His 
hilarity, too, had an artificial air. He had sat at the 
tabic* roiwliMining himself to the semblance, of Mgh 
spirits. Calder lit ills pipe, and sat for a long while by 
the cnipt'y table. 

Then he toot: his helmet and crossed the sand to Dur- 
rruiccks oitice. He lilted the latch noiselessly : as noise- 
lessly he opened the door and looked in. Durrance 
was "sitting at his desk with liis head bowed upon his 
arms and ail his letters imopeiied at Ms side. Calder 
5 
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stepped ir*to tlie room and ciosed tlie door .%iidnr beliind 

iiim^ At once Durrance turned his face to the door. 

Well ? said he,.' 

X have a paper, colonelj which recjiiires your sig« 
nature.-"* said Calder, It'"s the autiiority ior the oJtera- 
tions in C Barracks. You remembei' i* 

Very well I will look tfoxoiigh It and return It to you, : 
signed, at limclitime,, Will you give it to uie., ptease ? " 
He Md out his hand towards Calder... CaMer took Hs^ 
pipe from Ids mouth, and» standing tiinis in iiill view ot 
Burraiice, slowly and dsHberatekuplaced it into Dur- 
rance^s outstretched palmo ■ It was- not until the hot 
bow! burnt his hand that I)urtaiir;e snatched Ms arm ■ 
av/avc The pipe fell and broke upon the floor. Neit-lier 
of tlie tViTO men spoke for a moments, and then 
Calder put his arm round DoTrance^s shouMer, and asked 
In a voice bs gentle as a woman’s 

How did it har>p::m i? ;v 

Durrance buried his lac’.e in Ms, laarals. The great ' 
control which .he had eiem&ed till new lie wa.s no longer '' ’j 
able to Gusiala.. Ho did not answer, nor did he utter any 
sourifl.;. but he sat shivering imm head to foot, ' '','1: 

** How did it happen ? *' Culder asked agoin, and in j 
a whisper. 

Burraiice put tinothar question : — 

“ iiow did you fuid out ? ” 

"You stood in the incss-xoom doorwa,y listemrig to : 
discover whose voice spoke from ■'vvhere. Whe.n I iaiised 
my head and saw 5 ^ou, though your eyes rcstud ou my 
face there was no recognition in them, I suspecr.cd then. 
Wiieii you came down the steps into the verandah I 
became almost certain. When you would not help your- 
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I ‘«!i to foodj, wiiea yon reached out your arm over youf 
I 'shoulder so^ thai: Moussa had to put the brandj-^aad- 
I icda safely into your painis I was sure/^ 

V *''1 was a loo! to. try ■ and hide it/"' said Uarrancea 
' Of course i knew all the time that I cotddn^t for more 
haii a iew houxi. But even those tew hoins somenov/' 

V ;emeci a gaia/*" .. 

How did it happen ? 

There was a iugii wind/* Durrance expMfied, It 
i t it my helmet oli» It was eight o*ciock.M tiie mornings , 
^ li did not mean to move my camp that day* and 1 vms 
St mding outside my tent in my sriirt'Sieer-es, So you see 
ti it I had not even the colk): ot a coat to protect the 
n? oe oi' my neck, I was tool enough to run after my 
h^ met I and — you must have seen the same thing ha,p|>en 
a ; andred timeS”-eiich time that i stooped to pick it irp 
.■ it; kipped away ; each time that 1 ran after it it stop-ped 
ai welted lor me to catch it up. And before one was 
■ ai we what one was doing one had run a quarter of a 
' m e. I v/ent down, i was told, like a log, just when I 
hi . the helmcl: in my hand. How long ago it happened 
' pn’t quite know, for I was ill lor a tiine, .and after- 
. ' w ds it was dihicult to keep count, since one coi^^dn*! 
t€ the diiference 'between day and night/* 

)un-axsce, iu a word, had gone blind. He told the rest 
oi ' its stoiy*' He had bidden liis lollowers cany him back 
tt Beibc'.r, and then, influcmced ’ by the natural wish to 
U 2 Ills calamity as long as he could, he had fenlomed 
n] u them silence.. Caider heard the story tiirougli te 
It end, and then rose at once to Ms leet. 

There*s a doctor. He Is dever, and, for a Syrhifia 
hi m a good deal. 1 will fetch him here pn-fatelf* 
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and we wiE hear wliat lie says= Your blindness may ba 
merely temporary,” 

The Syrian doctor^- however, pursed up Ms lips and' 
shook Ms head. He advised an immediate departure 
to Cairo, It was a case for a specialist. lie liiiuself 
would hesitate to pronounce an opinion, though, to be 
sure, there was always hope of a cure,, 

“ Have you ever suffered an iniury in the head ? ■’* 
he asked “Were you ever thrown from your horse? 
Were you v/ounded ? 

“ No,” said Burrance, 

The Syrian did not disguise his conviction that the case 
was grave ; and after he had departed both men were 
silent for some time, Calder had a feeling that any 
attempt at consolation would be futile in itself, and might, 
moreover, in betrayiiig his own fea" that the hurt was 
irreparable, only discourage his companion. He turned 
to the pile of letters and looked them through, 

“There are tw^o letttirs here, Durrance,” he said, 
gently, “ which you might perhaps care to hear. They 
are written in a woman's hand, and there is an Irish 
post-mark. Shall I open them ? ” 

“ No I ” exclaimed Durrance, suddenly ; and his hand 
dropped quickly upon Calder 's arm. “By no means.” 

Calder, however, did not put down the letters. He was 
anxious, for private reasons, of his own, to learn something 
more of Etlme Eustace than the outside of her letters 
could reveal. A few rare references made in. imusiiai 
moments of confidence by Durrance ha,d only infonneu 
Calder of her name, and assured 'Mm. that iiis friend would 
be very glad to change it if he could. He looked at 
Durrance— -a man so mined tc ■v'igoiu’ and, activity 
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that ins vciy sniiburn seemed an essential quality ratlier 
than an accident of the country in which he lived ; a 
man, too, who came to the wild, uncitied places of the 
work! with the joy of one who comes into an inheritance ; 
a man. to whom these desolate tracts were home, and the 
fireside and hedged fields and made roads merely the 
other places ; a.nd he understood the magnitude of the 
calamity which had befallen him. Therefore he was most 
anxious to know more of this girl who wrote to Durrance 
from Donegal, and to gather from her letters, as from 
a miiTor in which her image was reflected, some specu- 
lation as to her character. For, if she failed, what had 
this friend of his any longer left ? 

" You would like to hear them, I expect,” he insisted. 

You have been away eight weeks.” And he was inter- 
rupted by a harsh laugh. 

“ Do you know what I was thinidng when I stopped 
you ? ” said Durrance. '' WliVs that I would read the 
letters after you had gone. It takes time to get used 'to 
being blind after your eyes have served you pretty well 
all your life.”' And his voice shook ever so little. “ You 
will have to help me to answer them, Caider. So read 
them. Please read them.” 

Ca.ldcr tore open tlie envelopes and read the letters 
through and was satisfied. They gave a record of the 
simple doings of her mountain village in Donegal, and 
in tlie simplest terms. But the girl’s nature shone out 
in the telling. Her love of the countryside and of the 
people who d^velt there was manifest. She could see the 
humour and the tragedy of the small village troubles. 
There was a warm friendliness for Durrance moreover 
expressed, not so much in a sentence as in the wiiole 
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spirit of tlie letters. It was evident that she was most: 
keenly interested in ail that he .di.d, that in a way she 
looked upon his career as a thing in which she had a share, 
even if it was only a friend’s share. And when Calder 
had ended, he looked again at D.nrrance, but now with a 
face of relief. It seemed, too, that Durrance was relieved. 

“After all, one has something to be tliankmi for,” 
he cried. “ Think ! Suppose that I had beeii. engaged to 
her ? She would never have allowed me to break it oS, 
once I had gone blind. What an escape ! ” 

“ An escape ? ” exclaimed Calder. 

“ You don’t understand. But I knew a man who went 
blind — a. good fellow, too, before — ^rnind that, before! 
But a year after! You couldn’t have recognised him,. 
He bad na3.T0wed down into the most selfish, exacting, 
egotistical creature it is possible to imagine. 1 doii’l; 
wonder, I hardly see how he could help it, I don’t blame 
him. But it wouldn’t make, life easier for a wife, wo-uld 
it ? A helpless husband who can’t cross a road udthout 
his wife at his elbow is bad enough. But make him a 
Eielfisii beast into the bargain., full of questions, f salons, 
of her power to go where she will, curious as to every 
person with whom she spealrs-'-and what then ? My 
God, I am glad -that girl refused met For that I am 
gTa.tefuU” , 

“She refused you ? ** ■ Uvsked Calder, mid the reliel 
passed from Ms face, .and. voice# 

“ Twice,” said Durrance, “ What an escape I You, see, 
Caldtar, I shall be more trouble even than the man I 
told you of. I am -hot clevar, I caift sit in a diaii and 
amuse myself .by thinking, mot having any intellect to 
buck about* I have lived out of doors and hard, and thafs 
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the only sort O'f life that suits me. I tell you. Colder, 
you ’won’t be very anxious for muck of my society Ifa 
a year’s lime,” and he. laughed again and ’s^ith the same 
barslmess. . " ■ 

Oh, stop that ! ” said Calder. I will read the rest 
of yovx letters to 3 roii/’ 

He read them, however, -witlioiit much attention to 
tiielr contents. His mind was occupied with the two 
letters from Etlme Eustace, and he w’as wondering 
whether there was any deeper emotion than mere friend- 
ship hidden beneath the words = Girls refused, men for ail 
sorts of queer rer.sons wMch had no sense in them, and 
very often they were sic!?: and sorry a.bo-at it afterwards ; 
and very often they meant to accept the men all the time. 

. I must answer the letters from Ireland,” said Dur- 
rance, when lie had iinished. “ The rest can wait.” 

Calder held a sheet of paper upon the desk and told 
Durrance when he Vv’as writing on a slant and when he 
was writing on 1h.e blotting-pad i and in this way Dur- 
ranee mote to tell Etlme that sunstroke had deprived 
him, of ins sight. Calder took tha.t letter aw’ay. But he 
took it to the hospital and asked for the Sjuian doctor. 
The doctor came out to him, and they walked together 
under trees in front of the building. 

. Tell. :me the truth ” said Caider« 

The doctor blhiked behind his spectacles. 

i'^ The optic nerve is,- I think, destroyed,” -he replied. 

“ Then there is no hope ? ” 

None, if my di.agnosis is correct.” 

Calder turned the letter o-ver and over, as though 
he could not make up his mind what in the world to do 
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Can a sunstroke d^troy tlie optic ner^e I' li'u asked, 
at length. , ; • ' . 

A mere srastixjfe ? No/"* replied the dodxr. “ But 
:it may be the ccicasioiL For the camse one must look 
deeper/" 

Caider came to a stop, and there vs^as a look of liorror ' 
in Ms eyes. “ Y'om mean ~-oxie must look to the brain ? 

/" Yes." 

They walked on lor -s few paces. A iurtlicr question 
was in Calder’s mjnd, but he had some dhtwralty in speak 
ing it, and when he had spoken he waited lo:c' the answe 
in suspense. 

■ Then tins calamity h not all. Tliere wil be more 
to foJlow-^eath on — But that other .alta,iiattve 
he. could not bring hiuiMf to utter. Eereu however, 
the doctor was able to reiissure him., ' . ■ 

“ Ko. That does noi ioliow/" 

Caider went back to the mess-room, and called for a 
brandy-and-soda. He was more disturbed by the blow 
which had fallen upon Durrance than he would have 
cared to omi ; and he put the latter upon the table find 
thought of the message of renunciaiion which it con- 
tained, and he could haidiy restrain his lingers from 
tearing it across. It must be sent, be kjievv' ; its destruc- 
tion would be of no more than a teTn]:>orary avail. Yet 
he could hardly bring himself to post it. Wndj i;he pas- 
sage of cvers?' minute he realised more clearly wiiat 
blindness meant to Durrance. A mcm not very ek-ver, 
as he himself was ever the first ,to fi.«:knowlet1ge, and 
always the inliciilor of the other : e- < 

more it rneanf fo him than to the ordh'eirv' ru.i of snoii I 
Would the girl, he wondered, understand as cicaiiy? 
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It WQB very that morning on the verandah at 

'Wadi Haiia ; the sunlight blazed upon desert and river ‘ 
not a breath of wind stirred the foliage of any biisho 
Calder drank his brandy-and-soda, and slowly that 
question forced itself more and more into the front of 
bis mind, W ould the woman over in Ireland understand ? 
He rose from his chair as he heard Colonel Dawson's 
voice in the mess-room, and. taking up his letter walked 
away to the post-office, Durrance’s letter was despatched, 
but somewhere in the Mediterranean it crossed a letter 
from Ethne, which Durrance received a fortnight later 
at Cairo. It was read out to him by Calder, who had 
obtained leave to come down from Wadi Haifa with his 
friend. Etiine wrote that she had during the last months 
considered all that he had said when at Glenalla and in 
London ; she had read, too, his letters, and understood 
that in liis thoughts of her there had been no change, 
and that there would be none ; she therefore went back 
upon her old argument that she would by marriage be 
doing him an injury, and she would marry him upon his 
return to England. 

That’s rough luck, isn’t it ? ” said Durrance, when 
Calder had read the letter through. “ For here's one thing 
I have always wished for, and it comes when I can no 
longer take it.” 

** I think you will find it very difficult to refuse to take 
it,” said Calder. “ I do not know Miss Eustace, but I 
can hazard a guess from the letters of hers which I have 
read to you. I do not think that she is a woman who 
will say yes ” one day, and then because bad times come 
to you, say '' no ” the next, or allow you to say '' no ” 
for her either. I have a sort of notion that since she cares 
5 ^- 
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for you and you for her, you are doing little less than 
insulting her If jrou ' imagine that she camiot many 
you and stili be happy/" ' 

Durraiice thought- over that aspect of the question,-^ 
and began to wonder, Galder might lx; rights Miirriage 
with a blind man I It might, perhaps, be possible if 
upon both sides there ■was love, and the letter from Ethiie 
proved-™-<iid it not F—that oa both sides there wm ■ 
love. Besides there were some trivial -cempeiisatioos- 
which might help to make her sacrifice less burdem: 
soniCc She could stiH live in her own country and move 
in her owai ' home. For 'the Lennon House could be re- : 
built and the estates cleared of tlieir debt, 

“ Besides,** said Colder, there Is always a possibility ■ 
of a cure/" 

There is no such possibility/"" said .Durrancs, with a ’ 
decision which quite startled his compamtcu Ton 
know that as well as I do/" And he added, with a laugh j 
“ You needn’t start so guiltily. I haven’t overheard 
a word o£ any of your conversations about me/* 

“ Then what in the world makes you tliink there’s 
, no chance ? ' 

“ The voice of every doctor who has encouraged me 
to hope. Their words — yes— tlieii: words tell me to visit 
specialists in Europe, and. not lose heart, but their 
voices give the lie to their words. If one cannot see, 
one can at all events hear/’, 

Caider looked thoughtMiy at his friend. Tins rras not 
the only occasion on . which o,f late Durrance had sur- 
prised Ms friends : by- an , unusual acuteness* Caider 
glanced uncomfortably .at .the .tetter which he was still 
holding in his Jiand. 
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''' Wheix was tliat letter written ? said DniTancc. 
stiddeniy, and. immediately upon the question he asked 
another. What makes yon jump ? *’ 

Calder langhed and exidained hastily. “ Way, I was 
looking at the letter at the moment when yon asked, and 
your question came so pat that 1 could hardly believe 
yon did not see vv'hat I was doing. It was written on the 
fifteenth of May.” 

“ Ah I ” said Darrancs, the day I returned to Wadi 
Haifa blind” 

Calder sat in his chair without a movement. He gazed 
anxiously at his companion, it seemed almost as though he 
was afraid ; his attitude was one of suspense, 

** That's a queer coincidence,” said Duixance, with a 
careless laugh ; and Calder had an intuition that he 
was listening with the utmost intentness for some move- 
ment on bis own paid, perhaps ; a relaxation of his atti- 
tude, perhaps ; perhaps a breath of relief. Calder did 
not moves however^ and he drew no breath of relief. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

DUKSAHCE BEGINS TO SEE. 

Etnne stood at the drawing-room window of the house 
in Hill Street. Mrs. Adair sat irr front of her tea-tabie. 
Both woii'icn. were waiting, and they were both listening 
tor some particular sound to rise up from the street and 
penetrate into the room. The window stood open that 
they might hear it the more quickly. It was half-past 
live ill the afternoon. June had come round again. 
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with the exlillaratioii of its sunlight, amd Londori had 
sparkled into a city of pleasure and green trees. In the 
houses opposite the windows w^ere gay with dowers, 
and in the street below the carriages rolled easily towards 
the jjark. A jmgle of bells rose upwards suddenly and 
grew loud. Mrs. Adair raised her head quickly^ 

That’s a cab,” she said. 

“Yes.” 

Etlme leaned forward and looked down. “But it’s 
not stopping here.” And the jingle grew fainter and died 
away. 

Mrs. Adair looked at the clock. 

“ Colonel Durrance is late,” she said, and she turned 
curiously towards Ethne. It seemed to her that Ethne 
had spoken her “ yes ” with much more of suspense 
than eagerness ; her attitude as she leaned forward at 
the window had been almost one of apprehension ; and 
though Mrs. Adair was not quite sure, she fancied that 
she detected relief when the cab passed by the house 
and did not stop. “ I wonder why you didn’t go to the 
station and meet Colonel Durrance ? ” she asked slowly. 

The answer came promptly enough. 

“ He might have thought that I had come because 
I looked upon Mm as rather helpless, and I don’t wish 
him to think that. He has his ser\'a,n:t with Mm.” 
Ethne looked again out of the window^ and once os 
twice she made a movement as if she was about to 
speak, and then thought silence the better I'ja.rt. Fir»“ 
ally, however, she made up her mind. 

“ You remember the telegram I showed to you ? ” 

** From Lieutenant Calder* sa-yiijig that Colonel 
ranee had gone blind P ” ■ ■ 
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•* ” ’I *® promisa nfivet to mention 

i aont want him to know that I ever received 

Mrs. Ato was pn^zled, and she hated to be pussled. 
She had been shown the telegram, but she had not 
been told that Ethne had written to Dnirance pledging 
hersen to him immediately uponits receipt. EthL.when 

she showed, the telegram, had merely said : “ I am en- 
gaged to him.” Mis. Adair at once believed that the 
engagement had been of some standing, and she had been 
allowed to continue in that belief, 

^ Yon will promise ? ” Ethne insisted. 

“Certainly, my dear;, if you Uke" returned Mrs, 
Adair, with an ungracious shrug of the shoulders. “ But 
there is a reason, I suppose ; I don^t understand why 
you exact the promise.” 

“ Two lives must not be spoilt becauas of me.” 

There was some ground for Mrs. Adair's suspicion 
that Ethne expected the blind man, to whom she was 
betrothed, with apprehension. It is true that she was 
a little afraid. Just twelve months had passed since, in 
this very room, on just such a sunlit afternoon, Ethne had 
bidden Dui ranee try to forget her, and each letter which 
she had since received had shown that, whether he tried 
or not, he had not forgotten. Even that last one re- 
ceived three weeks ago, the note scrawled in the hand- 
writing of a child, from Wadi Haifa, with the large 
unsteady words straggling unevenly across the page, 
and the letteis running into one another, wherein he 
had told liis calamity and renounced Ms suit— even that 
proved, and perhaps more surely than its hopeful fore- 
rmifi8x&'.-thui 1?,£ had not forgotten. As she waited at 
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the window she understood very clearly that it was she 
herself who must bucide to the hard work of forgetting. 
Or if that was impossible, she must be carc;i:al always 
that hy no word let slip in a forgetful moment she be- 
trayed that siie had not forgotten. 

“ No,'’ slie said, “ two lives shall not be spoilt because 
of m.e,” and she turned towards Mrs, Adair. 

Are you quite sure, Ethne,” said Mrs. Adair, “ that 
the two lives will not be more surely spoilt by this way of 
yours — ^tiie way of marriage ? Don't you think that 
you will come to feel Colonel Durrance, in spite of your 
will, sometliing of a hindrance and a drag ? Isn’t it 
possible that lie may come to fe^i that too ? I wonder ? 
I very much wonder ? ” 

“ No,” said Etluie, decisively. “ I shall not feel it, 
and he must not.” 

The two lives, according to Mrs. Adair, were not the 
lives of Durrance and Harry Fevcrsham, but of Durrance 
and Ethne herself. There she was wrong ; but Ethne 
did not dispute the point, she was indeed rather glad 
that her friend wns ivrong ; and she allowed Iier to 
continue in lier v/rong belief. 

Ethne resumed, her watch at the v/indow, foreseeing 
her life, planning it out so that never might she be 
caught off her giimd. Tire taidc would be dll'iiciiltj, no 
doubt, and it was no wonder that in these minutes wbi,l0 
she waited fear grew upon her lest she should fail. But 
the end was well worth the effort, mid she set her eyes 
upon that„ Durrance had lost everything v/hich made 
life to him worth living the moment ha went blind-- 
everything, except one thing. *®What should I do i:f 
I were crippled I ha had said to Harry Feverslmn on 
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the morning v/hen for the last time they had ridden 
together in the Row, *‘A clever man miglit put up 
with it. But what should I do if I had to sit in a chair 
all my days ? ” Ethne had not heard the words, but 
she understood the man well enough without them. 
He was by birth the inheritor of the other places, and 
he had lost his heritage. The things which delighted 
Mm, the long Journej^, the faces of strange countries, 
the camp-lhre, a mere spark of red light amidst black 
and empty silence, the hours of sleep in the open under 
bright stars, the cool night wind of the desert, and the 
work of government— -all these things he had lost. Only 
one thing remained to him — herself, and only, as she 
knew very well, herself so long as he could believe she 
wanted Mm. And wMle she was still occupied with 
her resolve, the cab for v/hich she waited stopped un- 
noticed at the door. It w;^ not until Durrance’s servant 
had actually rung the bell that her attention was again 
attracted to the street, 

" He has come ! ” she said, with a start. 

Durrance, it was true, was not particularly acute | he 
had never been inquisitive j he took his friends as he 
found them i he put them under no microscope. It 
would have been easy at any time, Etlme reflected, to 
quiet his suspicions, should he have ever come to enter- 
tain any. But noxs? it would be easier than ever. There 
WBS no reason for apprehension. Thus she argued, but 
In spi'tie of the argument she rather nerved herself to 
an encounter, then went forward to welcome her be,- 
trothecL 

Mrs. Adair slipped out of the room, so that Ethne was 
alone when Bununce entered at the door.. She did not 
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move immediately ; she retained her attitude and posi- 
tion, expecting that the change in him would for the 
jSrst moment shock her. But she was surprised | for 
the particular changes which she had expected were 
noticeable only through their absence. His iace was 
worn, no doubt, his hair had gone grey, but there was 
no air of helplessness or uncertainty, and it was that ; 
which for his own sake she most dreaded. He walked 
forward into the room as though his eyes saw ; his 
memory seemed to tel him exactly where each piece 
of the furniture stood. The most that he did was once 
or twice to put out a hand where he expected a chair, 

Ethne drew silently back into her window rather at a , 
loss with what words to greet him, and immediately he I 
smiled and came straight towards her. | 

Ethne ! he said. I 

** It isn’t true, then ! ” she exclaimed, “ You have 
recovered.” The words were forced from her by the | 
readiness of his movement. 

” It is quite tiue, and I have not recovered,” he 
answered. “ But you moved at the window, and so I 
knew that you were there.” 

” How did you know ? I made no noise.” 

No, but the window’s open. The noise in the street 
became suddenly louder, so I loiew that someone in 
front of the window had moved aside. I guessed that j 
it was you.” I 

Their words were thus not perhaps the most customary ' 
gi'eeting between a couple meeting on the first occasion 
after they have become engaged, but they setved to 
hinder embaiTassment. Ethne shrank iVoni any pei> 
functoiy expression of regret, knowing that there was 
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no need for it, and Durrance had no wish to hear it. 
Bot there were many things which these two under- 
stood each other well enough to take as said» They 
did no more than sliak:e hands when they had spoken, 
s;ud Ktlme moved back into the room. 

1. w'lil give yon some tea/^ she said, then we can 

ta&r. 

““ '£‘es, we must have a talk, miistrft we ? Durrance 
answsredj serlousiy. He threw otl ins serious air^ how- 
ever^ and chatted with good humour about the details 
oi Ms fonmey honie. He even found a subject of amuse- 
meiit m his sense oi hciipiessness dtmng the first days 
of Ms birndnessj and. Ethne's apprehensions rapidly 
dimimshed, They had indeed almost vanished from 
b.er mind, when something in his attitude suddenly 
brought them back. 

"* I wrote to you from Wadi Haifa,” he said, 1 
don' t know whether you could read the letter ? ” 

’* Quite weli/" said Ethne. 

"" I got a friend of mine to hold the paper and tell 
me when I was writing on it or merely on the blotting- 
pad,” he continusdj with a laugh. ” Calder— of the 
Sappers — ^but you don’t know him.” 

Ha shot the name out rather quickly, and it came 
upon Ethne with a shock that he had set a trap to 
catch her. The curious stillness of his face seeing to 
tell her that he was listening with an extreme intent- 
ness for some start, perhapfe even a checked exclama- 
tio.n which would betray that she knew something of 
Calder of the Sappers. Did he suspect ? she asked her- 
sell Did he know of the telegram? Did he rpress 
that; her letter % if- sent out of pity ? She looked into 
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Durrance/s fr.cSj, asd It told tia:' nothing except that It 
was Terj,’' alerts In the old- days^ a yesi agOj the ex- 
pression of Ms eyes would have answered hei‘ quite cer- 
tainly, however close he held liis tongue. 

" I could read the letter without difficulty/® she an- 
swered, gently. *' It was the letter you would have 
written. But I had WTitten to you, beforo, and of 
course your bad -news- could make, no difference, I 
talre back no ivord of what I wrote/' 

Durrance sat with .his hands upon his knees, leaning 
forward a. little. Again Etiine was a,t a loss, Sha 
could not teli from liis manner or his face whether he 
accepted ot questioned her answer ; a,nd again she real- 
ised that a year ago, ^rlide he had his sightj, she would 
have been in no doubt. 

“ Yes, I know yon. You woukl take nothing back,** 
he said, at length. “ But there is my point of ’idew," 
Ethne looked at him with apprehension. 

Yes ? ” she replied., and she strove to speak with 
unconcern. “ Will, you tell me it ? 

Durra,nce assented, and began in the deliberate voice 
of a man who ha,s thought out his subject, knows it by 
heart, and has decided, moreover, the order of words 
by which it will be most lucidly developed. 

I know what blindness - means to all men— -a growiag, 
narrowing eg’otism unless one is perpetually on one’s 
guard. And will . o.ne . be perpetually on one’s guard ? 
Blindness means that to a,!! men,” he repeated, empliat- 
icaliy, it must mean mo3:e to me, who am de- 

prived of every. occupation. ■ If- 1. were a writer, i eouH 
still dictate. If I wei'e a business man, I could conduct 
my business. But I am a, soldiers and iicd: a, eleven 
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soldier. Jealousy, a costiiiual and irritable- ciiriosity--- 
tliere is no Paul Pr/ like yGur blind siaji-*- a cjiicniioiis 
elaini upon joiix attention — are isiy sp rdal dan- 
gers/* And Ethi-ie laughed .gently in- contradiction of 
Ms trgEmeiiL 

■''' Vv elh perhaps one may bold them offr" be acknow'- 
ledged ; “ but they .are to be considerecL I have coa- 
sidered them. .1 am not ■. ■ speaking ■ to . . you witboiit ■ 
tlicmght. I ba-ve pondered and puzzled cr/er tlie whole 
matter mglit after rdgbt ■since 1- 'got yom* letter* won- 
dering what I . should d.o«' 'Ymi know how- gladly* with 
what gratitude* I vrould have answered you* ‘ Yes* let 
the marriage , go oa,' if I dai’ed. - Ti i dai’ed 1 But I 
thkiis---~don‘t you?-"£hat a great trouble rather clears 
one*s wits. I used to lie awalse at Cairo and- -think ; 
and the unimportaiit ■ tmriai soiisideratioiis gradually 
dropped away* and a few straaglit and sm:!ipk truths 
sto^ out rather vhidiy-. One ieit that (me had to 
ciing to them* and with all one“s might* because nothing 
else was left/" 

Yes, tliat 1 do understand/'" Etline replied* in a low 
voine. She had gone through past such an experience 
liersell It might have been herself* and not Durrance* 
who was speaki.i.ig. She looked up at Mm* and for the 
first time- began to imdersta'ud that - after all she -and 
he j’Oight have much in common. She repeated over to 
liers(,.^ii, with an oven firmer dstormiiiation : “ Two lives 
shall not b(.'. spoilt because of me.” 

” 'Weli ? ” she asked. 

" Weil, hei'c's one of the very straight and simple 
truths. Marriage between a i»ian crippled like myself* 
wlioso life is duj.a, and a woman like you, aclive and 
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young, whose life is m its wotild be quite wrong, 

unless each bfouglit to it' miich more than frieridsMp^ 
It would be quite wrong If it implied a sacrifice for 
you.” 

“ It implies no sacrifice,'"’ she answered.- firmly, 
Burrance nodded. It was evident that the answer 
contented him, and Sthne felt tlia.t it was the intonation 
to which lie listened rather th. 3.11 the words. His very 
attitude of concentration, showed her that:,, She began 
to wonder wliether it wcuild be so easy after all to quiet 
his suspicions no^Y that be was blind ; she began to 
realise that it might possibly on that very account be 
ail the more difficult, 

“ Then do you bring more than; friendship ? he asked, 
.suddenly^ “ You wj,L1 be very honestj, I know. Tell 
me.** 

Ethne was in a quandary. She kn.ew that she must 
answer, and at once and v/ith.out si^biguity. In addi- 
tion, she must ansvr&r honestly, 

“ There is nothing,''* she replied,., aad as firmly as be* 
fore, ** nothing in the v/orld which I wish for so earnestly 
as that you and I should marrjc” 

It was an honest wish, and it was honestly spoken. 
She knew notliing of the conversation which had passed 
betv/een Harry Feversham and Lieutenant Sutch in the 
grill-room of the Criterion Restaurant : she knew noth- 
ing of Harry’s plans ; she had not heard of the Gordon 
letters recovered from the mud wall of a ruined house 
in the citjr of the Dervishes on the Nile bank. Harry 
Feversham had, so far as she knew and meant, gone for 
ever comx>ietely out of lier life. Therefore her wish was 
an honest one. But it was not an exact answer to Dur- 
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ranee’s question^ and she hoped that again he would 
listen to the iiitonation rather than to the words. How- 
ever, he seemed content with it. 

Thank you, Ethne ” lie said, and he took her hand 
and shook it. IBs lace: smiled at her. He asked no 
other questions. There was not a doubt, she thought ; 
his suspicions were quieted.: he was quite content. 
And upon that Jvfe, Adair came with discretion into 
the room. 

She had the tact to gi‘eet Durrance as one who suffered 
under no disadvantage; and she spoke as though she 
had seen Iiim only the week lieiore, 

I suppose Ethne has told you of our plan ? she 
said, as she took her tea froto her friend’s hand. 

** No, not yet,‘* Ethne answered, 

“ Wliat plan ? asked Durrance. 

It is aU, arranged,'* said Mrs. Adair. You wiE 
want to go home to Guessens in Devonsliire. I am 
your neighbour— a couple of fields separate us, that’s 
all. So Ethne will stay with me during the interval 
before you are maiTied/’ 

** That's very kind of you, Mrs. Adair,” Durrance 
exclaimed Because, of course^, there will be an 
mterval/” 

“ A short one, no doubt,” said Mrs. Adair. 

Well, it’s this way. If there’s a chance that I may 
recover my sight, it would be better that I should seize 
It at once. Time means a good deal in these cases,” 
Then, there is a chance ? cried Ethne. 
i am going to see a specialist here to-morro-w,” Dur- 
ranee answered. “ And, of cour^, there’s the oculist at 
Wiesbaden, But it may not be nece^ary to go so far. 
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I expect that I shall .be able to st&y -st Guessens and 
come up to I.ondon-.' when it is necessaiy. Thank yoU' 
very niiicii, Mrs. Adair. It Is- a good plan.*’ And he 
added, slowty: “From imr point of view there coold 
he no better.” 

Ethiie watched Dairance drive away with his servant 
to Ms old rooms in St. James’s Street, and stood by the 
window after he had gone, in much the same attitude 
and absorption as that which had characterised her be- 
fore he had come. Outside in the street the, Garriages 
were now connng back from the pack, and there was 
just one other change. Ethne’s apprehensions had taken 
a more definite shape. 

She believed that suspicion was quieted in Durrance 
for to-day, at aU events. She had not heard his con- 
versation with Calder in Cairo. She did not know that 
he believed there was ao cure wbidi could restore him 
to sight. She had no reix^otest .notion that the possilDility 
of a remedy might be a mere e3:cuse. But none the less, 
she was uneasy. Durrance had g3:ov/n more acute. Not 
only his senses had been sharpsoned — ^tliat, indeed, was 
to be expected — but trouble and thought had sharpened 
his mind as well. It had become more penetrating. She 
felt that she was eiiteriog upon an encouiiter of wits, 
and she had a fear" lest she should be worsted. *‘ Two 
lives shall not be spoilt because of me,” she ?:epca,tcd, 
but it was a prayer- now,, rather rihaii a resolve. For 
one tiling she recognised quitety Bmxiy : Durrance sav; 
ever so much more dearly, now, that he was blind. 
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CHAPTER XIV.- - 

CAPTAIN WILLOUGHBY EEAPFEARS. 

DUEIHG the moiS,tli3 oi July and August Etbna *3 appre 
ligri'iions grew# ami ones at all e^-aiits they ioiiad expres- 
sion on her Kp-s, ■ ■ 

I am airaklA slie aaidj, oEe.mommg., as she stood in : 
the sunlight at an open v/lndow oi Mrs. xididr’s house 
upon a ereek oi the lirilcoinbe estuary. lu the room 
beiind her Adair smiled qaieiiy^ 

Oi what ? Thai sual^ aooji'eiit happened to Colonel 

Diuxanoe yesterdav in i^ndoti r 

Nu/" Pliiina answered, siov/iy, '' not or tliut. For 
he is at this moment crossing the lawn towards' ns.*’’ ; 

Again Mi 3.> Audir smiled, but she did not raise her 
head from the book which she won reading., so that it 
might have been some passage in the boo?’, which so 
amused and pleaa^d lisr. . . ■ 

I thought so,''' she stiid, but in so low a voice that 
the words barely reached Ethne's eaxs. They did not 
penetrate to her mind, for as she looked across the 
stone-flagged terrace acid dctvra the bread shaliow flight 
oi steps to the. lawn, -she -asked abruptly ; ■ 

-Do you think he has any hop© whatever that he will ■ 
recover his sight '? 

The question had not occurred to Mrs. A lair before^ 
and she gave to it now no importance in hec thoughts, 
Yv'ouir! he travel up to town so ofteir to see hia 
oculist if he had none ? ” she asked, in reply# '’® 01 
course he hopes,” 

" I md atraid,®'’ said Ethue# md she. tinned with a 
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sudden movement towards her friend. Haven’t you 
noticed how quick he has grown and is growing ? Quick 
to interpret your silences, to infer what you do not say 
from what you do, to fill out your sentences, to make 
your movements the commentary of your words. Laura, 
haven’t you noticed ? At times I think the very corners 
of my mind are revealed to iiim. He reads me IMce a 
child’s lesson book.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Adair, “ you are at a disadvantage. 
You no longer have yom' face to screen your thoughts.” 

“ And his eyes no longer tell me anything at all,” 
Ethne added. 

There was truth in both remarks. So long as Uiir- 
rance had had Ethne ’s face, with its bright colour and 
her steady, frankj, grey eyes visible before him, fee could 
hardly weigh her intervals of silence and her movements 
against her spoken words with the detachment winch 
was now possible to him. On the other haml, whereas 
before she had never been troubled by a doubt as to 
what he meant or wished or intended, now she was 
often in the dark. Durranoe's blindness, in a w'ord, had 
produced an efiiect entirely opposite iliat which might 
have been expected. It had reversed their positions. 

^ ; Mrs* Adair, however, v/as mots intoiested in Elbne*s 
unusual burst of confidencte. There was no doubt of 
it, she , reflected. The girl, mice.remarkable lor a quiet 
fra.nkness of word and look, was declining into a creature 
of shifts aiivl agitation. 

:*tThere is sometiring, therii to be concealed, from 
him ? she asked, quietly, e 

^ "Yes” 

" Something rath^ '■ 
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“ Something which at ail costs I must conceal,” 
Ethne exclaimed, and was not sure even while she spoke 
that Durrance had not already found it out. She 
stepped over the tlireshold of the window on to the 
teiTace. In front of her the lawn stretched to a hedge ; 
on the far side of that hedge a couple of grass fields 
lifted and fell in gentle undulations ; and beyond the 
fields she could see amongst a cluster of trees the smoke 
from the chimneys of Colonel Durrance’s house. She 
stood for a little while hesitating upon the terrace. 
On the left the lawn ran down to a line of tall beeches and 
oaks which fringed the creek. But a broad space had 
been cleared to make a gap upon the bank, so that 
Ethne could see the sunlight on the water, and the 
wooded slope on the further side, and a sailing boat 
some way down the creek tacking slowly against the 
light wind Ethne looked about her, as though she was 
summoning her resources, and even composing her sen- 
tences ready for delivery to the man who was walking 
steadily towards her across the lawn. If there was hesi- 
tation upon her part, there was none at all, she noticed, 
on the part of the blind man. It seemed that Dur- 
raiice’s eyes took in the path which his feet trod, and 
with the stick wliich he carried in his hand he switched 
at the blades of grass like one that carries it from habit 
rather than for any use. Ethne descended the steps 
and advanced to meet him. She walked slowly as if 
to a difticult encounter,. 

But there was another who only waited an oppor- 
tunity to engage in it with eagerness. For as Ethne 
descended the steps, Mrs. Adair suddenly dropped the 
book which she had pretended to resume and ran to- 
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wards the window. ' Hidden by the drapei'*/ of the cur^ 
tairij she looked .out - and ."watched. The smile v;as still 
upon her lips, but a fierce, light bad brightened in h® 
eyeSj and her iaca.had the. drawn look of iimiger. 

Something which at all costs she must conceal/® she 
said to herseli^ and she said it in a voice oi exultation. , 
There was contempt,, too., in her tone., eoritempi for j 
Etlme Eustace., the woman of the open sk_, who was ^ 
afraid, who shrank from rnariiage with a blind maa^ * 
and dreaded the restraint upon her hesdom. It was 
that slirinkiiig which Etlme had to coEceal—IvfrSc Adair 
had BO doubt of It,' For in}? part J. am. giad/f glie s 
said, and she -was fiercely glad that blindness had dis- j 
abled Dnrrance. For si her opportunity ever came, as ’’ 
it seeia,ed to her .now n3.ore and more likely to come. '.i 
blindness reserved him to her, as no man was ever ie« f 
served to any woman„ & Jealous was she of Ms every j 
word and look, that Ms dependence upon her 'would be-'l 
the extreme of pleas'ore. She watched Ethne and 
ranee meet on the lawn at the foot of the terraco steps, ; 
She saw them, turn si5.d wM.k side by side aa:cm the' 
grass towards the creeko She noilcad. that Ethne seemea 
to plead, and in her heart she longed to oveThejji',. |! 
And Ethne was - :' i’ 

” Yon saw yonr, oculist yeshmiay ? she said, qnlcMy 
as soon as they met. “ Well, what did he S3.y ? 

Diin'.'m.ce shiijgged 

That one must waih Only time can f;liow whsthei 
a cure is possible or not/^, he answereib and Etlme bent 
.forward a little and semtinised hk faa-? as Oiongli eh' 

. doubted that he -spike the trttth. . * 

Eiit yon Rvd I I ' "u. j 
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■**STirdy," lie leliornal, ■ woiiid- te wiser on all 
eoimtSn” And tiiere-iipon he asked her suddeily a qiies- 
tioii of which, she did not see tlis diift. ■ “ It was Mrs. 
Adak, I iniagmies wiio propoasd -tiiis plan that I should 
come home to Guessens and that you should stay with 
her here acTO;B the fields ? ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

; , Etlme was pag.iiied by the question, but she answered 
it directly and trathmlly, I. was in great distress when 
i heard of yoia: accident,. , I was so distressed that at 
the first I could not think. what, to do, I came to London 
and told Laura- since she is my Mead, and this was her 
plan. Of course I welco-ned it with all my heart.'" 
iknd the note of pLeadmg rang in her voice. She 'was 
asking Durrance to conhrm her words, and he under- 
stood. that. He turned towards her with a smile. 

“ I know that very v/cU, EtimeA he said, gently. 

Ethne drew a breath o£ relief, and the anxiety passed 
for a little while from her face. 

It was kii)-d of Ivhs. Adair/' he resumed ; “ but it 
is rather hard on you, who would like to be back in 
your own country. I remember very well a sentence 

wliich Harry Feversham- Ha spoke the name quite 

carelessly, but paused past for a moment after he had 
spoken it. No eiqjression upon his face slrowed that he 
had any intention in so pausing. But Ethne suspected 
one. He was listening, she suspected, for some move- 
merit' of uneasiness,, perhaps” of..- pain, .into which she 
might possibly be betrayed. But she made no move- 
ment. A sentence which Harry Feversham spoke a 
long while since/’ he continued, in London just before 
I left London for Egypt, Ke was speaking of you, and 
lie said, * She is of Jier couatiy and more ol her county^ 
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I do not tliiak she couM be I 2 app 3 ?’'in any place wMch 
was not witliia reach of Donegal And when I remem*:': 
ber thats it seems rather selfish that I shonM claim to 
keep you here at so much cost to you/" 

“I was not thinking of that" Ethne exclaimed, 
“ when I asked why we must wait=. That makes me oat 
most selfish^ I was merely . w>'Oiidering why you pre» 
ferred to wait, w»hy you Insist upon it« For of course., 
although one hopes and prays with all 'bne's soul that - 
you will get your sight back, the fact oi a cure can 
make no difference/*' 

She spoke slowly, and her voice again had a ring of 
pleading. This time Durrance did not confirm her 
words, and she repeated them with a greater emphasis. 

“ It can make no dilference/" 

Durrance started like a man roused from an abstrac- 
tion. 

I beg your pardon, Ethne/* he said. ** I was thinking 
at the moment of Harry Feversham. There is some* 
thing which 1 want you to tell me. You said a long 
time ago at Glenalla that you might one day bring 
yourself to tell it me, and I should rather like to know 
now. You see, Harry Feversham was my friend. I 
want you to tell me what happened that night at 
Lennon House to break off your engagement, to send 
him away an outcast." 

Ethne was silent for a while, and tlien she said gently: 
“ I would rather not. It is ail over aiui done with, i 
don’t want you to ask me ever/f 
, I3urrance did not -pre^ -for , an answer in the slightest 
degree. 

** Very well/** he said, cheerily^ I won’t ask job. 
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It inlgM liurt you to answer, and I don’t want, of course, 
to cause you pain/' 

It’s not on that account that I wish to say nothing/’ 
Etbne expiP-ined, earnestly. She paused and chose her 
words. It isn’t that I am afraid of any pain. But 
wha.t took place, took place such a long while ago — I 
look lipon Mi'u Feversham as a man whom one has knowir 
v/ell and who is now dead.” 

They were Walking towards the wide gap in the line 
of trees upon the bank of the creek, and as Ethne spoke 
she raised her eyes from the ground. She saw that the 
little boat which she had noticed tacking up the creek 
while she hesitated upon the terrace had run its nose into 
the shore. The sail had been lowered, the little pole 
mast stuck up above the grass bank of the garden, and 
upon the bank itself a man was standing and staring 
vagudy towards the house as though not very sure of 
his grounds 

** A stranger has landed from the creek,” she said. 
“ He looks as if he had lost his way. 1 wiE go on and 
put him right/’ . . _ 

She ran forward as she spoke, seizing upon that 
stranger’s presence as a means of relief, even if the relief 
was only to last for a minute. Such relief might be felt, 
she imagined, by a vvitne^j in a court when the judge 
rises for his half-hour at luncheon time. For the close 
of an interview with Durrance left her continually with 
the sense that she liad just stepped down from a witness- 
box -where she had been subjected to a cross-examina- 
tion so deft that she could not quite clearly perceive its 
tendency, although from the beginning she suspected it. 

The strange® at the same time 'advanced to h«. He 
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was a man of the middle sise^ witti a short snub nose, 1 1 
pair of vacuous protruding brown ej^es, and a moustaclie 
of seme ferocity. He lifted his liat from fcis head, • 
a7:Kl disclosed a round forehead which w;is going bald. | 
“ I have sailed , down from Kingsbridge,” he said, 4 
but I have never been in this part o< rlx \corld ooLcrc, 
Can you tell me if this house is called The Fool } ’’ j 
" Yes; you will .find Mrs. Adair if you go up the | 
steps on to the terrace,” said Ethiie. ' : i 

■ " I came to see Miss- Eustace.” " "I 

Ethne turned ba«‘k to him with surprise. . . - 

" I am Miss Eustace.” 

• The stranger contemplated her In silence. ■ . .r t 

" So I thought I 
He. twirled fust, one moustache end then the other!' 
before he 3i»ke again. 

I have had some trouble to find you, Mias Eiistace' 
I went all the way to Clenalia—for iiotliing. Rather 
hard on a niaii v/hosc leave is shert,.” 

'."I am very sorry,” said Sthire,,- with a smile | "but 
why have you been put to this trouble ? 

Again the stranger vcurled a mou-stuene. /igaiu Im^ 
eyes dwelt vacantly upon her before he spoke. 

" You have forgotten my narne^ ao doubt, by tliisc 
■'time.” 

" I do not think that I have twer heard it,” slit 
answered. 

" Oil, yes, you have, believe me ! You heard it five 
years ago. I am Captain Willoughby. 

Ethne diew sVwpIy bad:: the nt (otnw 
in her cheeks ; her lips set in a firm line, tuid her eyes 
grew very hard. She f1owe’'ed H Vm dh | 
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Captain Wiilouqiiby was not in the least degree di% 
composed. He took Ms time, to speak,, and when - -te 
did. it was nrd'iet with cue air of a man forgiving a breaxh 
of niaiiiiers than of one maldng Ms excuses. " 

f can qtiite inideistand that you do not welcome 
me, Eudiiice, faut Uune oi us coiiid foresee that you 
^roiiicJ he pre-aui*- vrheai the three v/Mte feathers came 
liity E'e'vershtuu's 

Etiuie sw&p'c ihe ssplaiutioii aside. 

How dv' know that I was present I ” she asked. 

" Fe^ersluuii told me/*' 

You :#©6a Mia j ” 

The cry leaped lourly from her lips. It was just , a 
throb, of the .tort.' made 'VocaL It scartled Etfme as 
much as it surprised’ Captain Y/ilioiighby. She had 
sefiooied herseil to omit Hairy Fevei-s'nam from her 
thoughts, and to obliterate Mm from her afiections, and 
the cry showed to her how incompletely she had suc- 
ceeded. Only a few minutes since she ha.d spoken of 
him as one whom she looked upon as dead, and she had 
believed that she spoke the truth. 

•’‘You lia.ve actually seen him ” she repeated, in a 
wondering voice. Siie gazed at her stolid companion 
with envy. : “ You; have, spoken to .him? And he to 
you ? Wiiea ? ” 

“ A year ago, at Scakiii, Else why should I be here ? ” 

The question came as a shock to Ethne. She did not 
guess : the .correct .answer j she nvas. not, indeed,: suffi- 
ciently mistress oi herself to speculate upon any answer, 
but she dreaded it, whatever it might be. 

“ Yes,” slie said, slowly, and almost iductantiy. 
“ After all, why are you hero ? ” 
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^Willoughby took a letter-case from his cpsnea 

it with deliberation, and shook out froni one ol pockets 
into the palm of Ms hand, a tiny, soiled, white feather. 
He held it out to Ethne„ 

“ I have come to give you this/’ 

Etline did not take it- In tact, she positively sliranl: 
horn, it. 

** Why f she asked,, unsteadily- 

“ Three \yliite feathers^ thice separate acciisations of 
cowardice, were sent to Fevershani by three separate 
men. This is actually one of those teatliers v/hich were 
forwarded from his lodgings to Rarndton five yesus 
ago. I am one of the three men who sent them, I 
have come to tell you that I withdraw my accusation, 
I take my featiier back.” 

“ And you bring it to me ? ” 

He asked me to/* 

Ethne took the feather in her palm, a thing in itself 
so light and fragile and yet so moinentoos us a symbol, 
and the trees and the garden began to whiil suddenly 
about her. She was aware that Captain Willoughby 
was speaking, but his voice had grown extraordinarily 
distant and tiiin j so that she was annoyed, since she 
wished very much to hear ail that he had to say. She 
felt very cold, even upon that August day oi sunliglil;. 
But the presence of Captain Willougl/oy, one of the three 
men whom she never would forgive, helped her to* com- 
mand herself. She ws'ould give no exhibition of weak 
ness before any one of the detesttd tliree^ -ual vrith an 
effort she recovered Jaersoif when she v/aS' on the very 
point of swoordng, 

“Come/’ she said, wlH hear jom story. Youi 
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news was rather a shock to me. Even now I do not 
quite understand,” 

She led the way from that open space to a little plot 
of grass above the creek. On three sides thick hedges 
encioseci it, at the back rose the tall elms and poplars. 
In front the water flashed and broke in ripples, and 
bej/ond tile water the trec^ rose again and were over- 
topped by sloping ineadov/s. A gap in the hedge made 
an entrance into this enclosure, and a garden seat stood 
in the centre of the grass. 

Now,r said Etlme, and she motioned to Captain 
Willoughby to take a seat at her side. You will take 
your time, perhaps. You will forget nothing. Even 
his words., if you remember them ! I shall thank you 
for his words.” She held that white feather clen.c:hed 
In her hand. Somehow Harry Feversham had redeemed 
his honour, somehow she had been unjust to Mm ; and 
she was to learn how. She was in no hurry. She did 
not even feel one pang of remorse that she had been un- 
fust, Remorse,, no doubt, would come afterwards. At 
present the mere knowledge that she had been unjust 
was too great a happiness to admit of abatement. She 
opened her hand and looked at the feather. And as she 
looked, memories sternly repressed for so long, regrets 
which she had thought stifled quite out of life, longings 
which had gro\vn strange, fflled all her thoughts. The 
Devonshire meadows were about her, the salt of the sea 
was in the air, but she was back again in the midst of 
that one season at Dublin during a spring five years ago, 
before the feathers came to Ramelton. 

Willoughby began to tell his story, and almost at once 
even the memory at that season vanished. 
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Ethne was in the most English of conn ties, the connlj' 
of Ph/mouth and Dartmouth and Brixiiean and the ' 
Start/wliere the red cliffs of its coastline speak perpetu-': 
aly of dead centuries, so that one cannot put into any 
harbour without some thought .of the Spanish Main 
and of the little barques and .pinna-ces wiiicb, adventured 
rnanf'oIi5r out on their long voyages vdtii the tide. Up 
this very creek the clink of the siur.i builders’ hammers 
had rung, and the soil upon its banks wa.s vigorous with- 
the niemoiies of British ■ sailors. But Etlirie had no 
thought for* these associations.- -The comitryside .was a ■ 
shifting mist before her' eyes, .which now and. then .let- ^ 
through a glimpse; of that strange wide country in ' 
East, of wliich Durrance had so often told her. ■ The 
only trees w'hicli -.she saw w’-ere the stunted mimosas cf 
the desert; the only sea the great stretches of j/dlow 
sand ; the only cliffs the sharp-peaked pyramidal black 
rocks rising abraptly fioin its surface. It was part of 
the irony of her position tliat she was able so much mere 
completely to appreciate the trials which one lover of 
hei's ha,d undergone through the conudences which had 
been made to her by the other. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE STORY OF THE FIRST FEATHER. 

I WILL net interrupt you,” said Etlmc, o.s Willoughby 
took Ills seat beside her, and he had barely spoken *a 
score of words before she broke that promise. 

“ I am Deputy-Governor of Suakio,” lie began. “ My 
chief was on leave in May. You are fortunate enough 
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; not to trnow Sriakin, Miss Eustace, particularly in. May. 

' wMte woman can Hye m that town. It has a sodden 
Intoitefable I3ie?3.t; pecuBar to stsfcli'; The air is heavy 
v/itii bdiie, you can't sleep at night for its oppression, 
i Ifoih I was Sitting ia the yeiiindah on the ferst floor of 
I the fialau-5 about ten o'clock &t mghts looking ©ut over 
i the iiaibout apd the distiilation works, and wondering 
1 wkither it was worth while to go to bed at all, when, a 
I ssrs-^airt told ms that a .many , who reiused to give his 
i; RaiEfei wished pairiciiiai% to see me.. The Bian w'ais 
Feiershaiiii, There was onl.y & lamp bin rang In the 
TCraadahj mid the right ^vas clark> so that i did pot 
recegihse fiim iiatil he was close- to me.”' ■ - 

And at oiice Ethne intemipted. 

Bow jd ‘m look I 

. : \¥iri,oii§i?.bf wrinkled Ms forehead aiki c^pened Ms eyes - 
wMe-„ ... 

- Really 1 do not know/'’ he saidy donbtMIy. - ** Much 
like otiiesE' meiiv I suppose, -who have been a- year or two in-' 
; the Soudan, a trifle over-trained and that sort of thing/' 
Never mind/* said Ethne, v/ith a sigh oi disappoint- 
t nientu .For five years she had heaxd^ no word of Harry 
i Fevetsliam., She iaaiy hungered for news of Mm, for 
' the sound oi his Imbitual phrases, for the description 
of his tamiliar gestures. She had the woman’s anxiety 
for Ills bodily health, she vdshed to know whether he 
.had cljyxigoc] In lace or figaire, and, if so, how and in wha;: 
mojisiij c. But she glanced a.t the obtuse, imobrervant. 

; cotmteaance ol Ca|5tain Willoughby, and she utidar- 
stood that however much she craved for these par-- 
dciilarc., she. must go withoutc 
" i beg yosr p^rrdon I ” she ^d, ** Will yoii go os I 
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-i asked him v/hat he wanted," ¥/illoiighb3^ resimied, ■ 
"" and why he had not sent in Ms name. * Yom woixlcj , 
not have seen me if 1 had/' he replied^ and he dre?/ a ; 
packet of letters ont of Ms pocket. Now those .letters, j 
Miss Eustace, had been written a long while ago by j 
General Gordon in Khartuma They had been carried ' 
down the Nile as far as Berber,. But the day after I 
they reached Berber, that town siufendered to the 
Mahdists, Abou Fatma. the messenger who carried ■ 
them, Md them in the wall of the house of an Arab 
called Yusef, who sold rock-salt in the market-place. | 
Aboil was then thrown into prison on suspicion, and 
escaped to Suakin. I'he letters remained hidden in that 
wall until Feversham recovered theiBo 1 looked over them 
and saw that they were of no value,, and I asked Fever- 
sham bluntly v/hy he, who had not dared to accompany ! 
his regiment on active service, had risked death and 
torture to get them back.*''' f 

Standing upon that verandah^ mth the quiet pool oi f 
water in front of him, Feversham had told his story 
quietly and without exaggeration. He had related how 
he had fallen in with Atou Fatma at SuaMn, how he 
had planned the recovery of the letters, how the two men 
had travelled together as far as Obak, and, since Abou 
Fatma dared not go further, how he himself, driving 
his grey donkey, had gone on alone to Berber* He had 
not even concealed that access of panic which had 
loosened his joints when first he saw the low brown 
walls of the town, and the towering date-palms behind ■ 
on the bank of the Nile ; which had, sent Mm ranning 
and leaping across the empty desert in the sunlight, 2 
marrowless thing of fear. He made, howwer* one omis* . 
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sion. He said notliing of the hours which he had spent 
crouching upon the hot sand, with his coat drawn over 
his head, while lie di'ew a woman’s face towards him 
across the continents and seas and nerved himself to 
endoi'e by the look oi sorrow which it bore„ 

“Ke went dowm into Berber at the setting of the 
sun/’ said Captain Willoughby, and it was all that he 
had to SB.y. It was enough, however, for Ethne Eustace* 
She cirev/ a deep breath of relief, her face softened, there 
came a light into her grey eyes, and a smile upon her lips, 
" He went dowTi into Berber,” she repeated, softly. 

“ And iom^d that the old town had been destroyed by 
the orders of the Emir, and that a new one was building 
upon its southern confines,” continued Willoughby. 
** All the landmarks by which J eversham was to know 
the house in which the letters were hidden had gone. 
The roofs had been tom off, the houses dismantled, the 
front walls carried away.- Narrow alleys of crumbling 
fives-couits — ^that was how Feversham described the 
place— crossing this way and that, and gaping to the 
stars. Here and tiiere perhaps a broken tower rose up, 
the remnant of a rich man’s house. But of any sign 
which could tell a man where the hut of Yiisef, who had 
once sold rock-salt in the market-place, had stood, there 
was no hope in those acies of crumbling mud. The foxes 
had already made their burrows there.” 

The smile faded from Ethne’s face, but she looked 
again at the white feather lying in her palm, and she 
laughed with a great contentment. It was yellow with 
the desert dust. It was a proof that in this story there 
was to be no word of failure, 

Go on.” she said. 
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Willoogliby related the despatch, of the negro mth ^ 
the donkey- to Abou FatiXia at the wells of Cbak, 

“ Feversliam stayed for a fortnight is Berber,” Wil- 
loiigliby continued. '' A week during which lie came 
every morning to the well and waited for the return of 
his negro from Obak, and a w^cek during which that 
negro searched for Yusef, who had once sold rock-salt 
in the market-place. I doubt. Miss Eustace, if you can 
realise, however hard you try, what that fortnight must 
have meant to Feversham — ^the anxiety, tlie danger, 
the. continued expectation that a, voice vwjuld bid him 
halt and a hand fall upon Ills shoulder, the urgent know- 
ledge that if the hand fell, death would be the least part 
of Iris penalty. I imagine the tovvoi — a tom of low houses 
and broad streets of sand, dug here and there into pits 
for mud wherewith to build the houses, and overhead 
the blistering sun and a hot shadowless sky. In no 
comer was there any darkness or concealment. And aU 
day a crowd jostled and shouted up and down these streets 
— ^for that is the Mahdist policy, to crowd the towns so 
that all may be watched, and every other man may be his 
neighbour’s spy. Feversham dared not seek the shelter 
of a roof at night, for he dared not trust his tongue. He 
could buy his food each da}/ at the booths, but he was 
afraid of any conversation. He slept at night in some 
corner of the old deserted town, in the acres of tlie niincd 
fives-courts. For the same reason lie m.ust not slink in the 
b 5 .nvays by day lest any should question him about Ms 
business nor listen on the chance of hearing Yusef ’s name 
in the public places lest other loiterers should joke with 
liim and draw Mm into their talk. Nor dare he in the day- 
light prowl about those ■.■.crumbled ruins. From sunrise 
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to sriiisct he must go qmcldy up and down the streets- 
oi the tov/r. ii'ke a man bent npori urgent business which 
permits of ao tic'fe.y. And that continued for a fort- 
aigot; Miss Eustace I A weaiy, trying life, don’t you 
think J I wish I could tell" you of it as vividly as he 
told me xhat night upon the b-sicony the palace at 
Suakm;' 

Et.hne wished it too witli all her lieai't, Harry Fever- ■ 
sham had made Ms story very real that night to Captain 
^Villotsgliby 1 30 that even after the lapse ol iiiteeu 
0 . months lMa '"miraaginative creature ' vvas sensible ; of a 
contrast and- a defii.:iency in Ms manner of narration. 

" in front ol us was the quiet harbour and the Red 
Sea, above us the Airican stars. Fevershain spoke in 
the quietest maimer possible, but with a peculiar delibera- 
tion and with liis eyes fixed upon my face, iS though 
; he was forcing me to feel v/ith iiim and to understand. 
Even when he lighted his cigar he did not avert bis eyes. 
For by tiiis time I had given him a cigar and offered turn 
a chair. I had really, I assure you, Miss Eustace. It 
'Wiis the fust time in four years that he had sat v.ith one 
of his equals, or indeed with any of his countrymen on 
a footing of equality. He told me so. I wish I could 
^ remember all that be told me.” ¥/iiioughby stopped 
and ciidgeHed bis brains ■ helple^lj?.' ■ He . gave up the 
effort in tlie end. 

Well/’ he resumed, '** after^ Feversbam had : skulk©! 
for a fortiilglit in Berber, the negro discovered Yusef, 
no longer selling salt, but tending a small plaiitatior 
of dkirra on the nh/er’s edge. From Yusef, Feversham 
obtained pardcMars mough to guide Mm to the liou^ 
wli&re tk; letters were concealed, m the iiiaer wall. But 
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Yusef was no longer to be trusted. Possibty Feversham’s 
accent betrayed him. The more likely conjecture is that 
Yusef took Feversham for a spy, and thought it wise 
to be beforehand and to confess to Mohanl^ned-el-Khei^, 
the Emir, his own share in the concealment of the letters. 
That, however, is a mere conjecture. The important 
fact is this : On the same night Feversham went alone 
to old Berber,” 

“ Alone ! ” said Ethne. “ Yes ? ” 

“ He found the house fronting a narrow alley, and 
the sixth of the row. The front wall was destroj^ed, but 
the two side walls and the back wall still stood. Three 
feet from ' the floor and two feet from the right-hand 
comer the letters were hidden in that inner wall. Fever- 
sham dug into the mud bricks with his knife ; he made 
a hole wherein he could slip his hand. The wall was 
thick, he dug deep, stopping now and again to feel for 
the packet. At last his fingers clasped and drew it 
out ; as he hid it in a fold of his jibbeh, the light of a 
lantern shone upon him from behind.” 

Ethne started as though she had been trapped herself. 
Those acres of roofless fives-courts, with here and there 
a tower showing up against the sky, the lonely allej^, 
the dead silence here beneath the stars, the cries and 
the beating of drums and the glare of lights from the 
new town, Flarry Feversham alone with the letters, with, 
in a word, some portion of his honour redeemed, and 
finally, the lantern light flashing upon him in that soli- 
tary place — ^the scene itself and the progress of the inci- 
dents were so visible to Ethne at that moment, that 
even with the feather in her open palm she could hardly 
bring herself to believe that Harry Feversham had escaped. 
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Weii^ well ? ” she asked, 

'■* He v/as statiding with Ms face to the wall ; the 
light came from tlie alley behind him. He did not turn, 
but out of the corner of his eye he could see a fold of a 
white robe hanging motionless. He carefully secured the 
package, with a care indeed and a composure which 
astonished him even at that moment. The shock had 
strung him to a concentration and lucidity of thought 
unknown to him till then. His fingers were trembling, 
he remarked, as he tied the knots, but it was with excite- 
ment, and an excitement which did not flurry. His mind 
worked rapidly but quite coolly, quite deliberately. He 
came to a perfectly definite conclusion as to what he 
must do. Every faculty which he possessed was extra- 
ordinarily clear and at the same time extraordinarily 
still. He had his knife in his hand, he faced about 
suddenly and ran. There were two men waiting. 
Feversham ran at the man who held the lantern. He 
was aware of the point of a spear, he ducked and beat 
it aside with his left arm, he leaped forward and struck 
with his right. The Arab fell at his feet, the lantern was 
extinguished. Feversham sprang across the white- 
robed body and ran eastwards towards the open desert. 
But in no panic ; he had never been so collected. He was 
followed by the second soldier. He had foreseen that he 
would be followed. If he was to escape it was indeed 
necessary that he should be. He turned a corner, crouched 
behind a w'all, and as the Arab came running by he 
leaped out upon his shoulders. And again as he leaped 
he struck.” 

Captain Willoughby stopped at this point of Ms 
story, and turned towards Ethne. ,He had sometMng 
ba 
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to say which, perpiejied and at the same time Impressed 
Mm, and he spoke with a desire for an explanation. 

■ “The strangest feature of those .few fierce short 
rnliiiites,” he said, “ was that Feversiiam felt no fear. 
I do.n’t understand that, do you ? From the fust inoment 
when the lantern shone upon liim from bsliind, to the 
last when he turned his feet eastwards, and ran tiu-ough 
the ruined alle 3 ;s and broken walls towards the desert' 
and the wells of Obak, he felt no fear.” 

This was the most mysterious part of Harry Fever- 
sham’s story to Captain Willoiighb}:^. Here was a man 
who so shrank from the possibilities of battle, that he 
must actually send in his papers rather than confront 
them : yet when he stood in dire and immediate peril 
he felt no fear. Captain V/illoughby might well turn to 
Ethne for an explanation. 

There had been no mystery In it to Harry Fever- 
sham, but a great bitterness of spirit. He had sat on 
the verandah at Suakin whittling away at the edge of 
Captain Willoughby’s table with the very knife which 
he had used in Berber to dig out the letters, and which 
had proved so handy a weapon when the lantern shone 
out behind him — the one glimmering point of light 
in that vast acreage of ruin. Harry Feversbam had kept 
it carefully uncleansed of blood,* he had treasured it 
all through his flight across the two Imndred and forty 
odd miles of desert into Suakin ; it was, next to the white 
feathers, the thing which he held most precious of his 
possessions, and not merely because it woukl serve as 
a corroboration of Ms story to Captain ?/ill.oughby, 
but because the weapon enabled him to believe and 
realise it himself. A brown dotted rust dulled the whole 
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iengtli of the blade, aiid ofteu during the first two days 
and rights of lis fight, when he travelled fdone, hiding 
and rusuing and hiding again, mth the dread of pursuit 
always at his heels, he had taken the knife from, his 
breast, and stared at it with incredulous eyes, and 
clutched it close to him like a thing of comfort. He had 
lost his v/ay amongst the sandhilisof Obak, on the evening 
of the second day, and had wandered -ainly, with Iiis 
small store of da-tes and water exhausted, until he had 
stumbled and lay prone, parched and famished and 
enfeebled, with the bitter knowledge that Aboii Fatma 
and the wells v/ere somewhere vdthin a mile of the spot 
on which he lay. But even at that moment of exhaustion 
the knife had been a talisman and a help. He grasped 
the rough wooden handle, all too small for a Western 
hand, and he ran his fingers over the rough rust ufjon the 
blade, and the weapon spoke to him and bade him take 
heart, since once he had been put to the test and had 
not failed. But long before he saw the white houses of 
Suakin that feeling of elation vanished, and the knife 
became an emblem olthe vain tortures of his boyhood, 
and the miserable folly which culminated in his resigna- 
tion of his commission. He understood now the words 
which Lieutenant Sutch had spoken in the grill-room of 
the Criterion Restaimant, when citing Hamlet as his 
example : “ The thing which he saw, which he thought 
over, vriilch he imagined in the act and in the con- 
sciquence — that he shrank from, l^'et when the moment 
of action comes shaip and immediate, does he fail ? 
And reme-mbering the words, Harry Feversham sat one 
luar? night four years afterwards in Captain Willoughby's 
verandah, whittling away at the table with his knife. 
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and saying over and over again in a bitter, savage voice : 

“ It was an illusion, but an illusion which has caused a 
great deal of suSering to a v/oman I would have shielded 
from suffering. But I am well paid for it, for it has 
wrecked my life besides.’' 

Captain Willoughby could not understand, any more 
than General Feversham could have understood, or than 
Ethne had. But Willoughby could at all events remember 
and repeat, and Ethne had grown by five years of un- 
happiness since the night when Harry Feversham, in 
the little room off the hall at Lennon House, had told her 
of his uj)bringing, of the loss of his mother, of the impass- 
able gulf between his father and himself, and of the fear 
of disgrace which had haunted Ms nights and disfigured 
the world for him by day. 

“ Yes, it was an ihusion,” she cried. I understand. 
I might have understood a long while since, but I would 
not. When those feathers came, he told me why they 
were seiat, quite simply, with his eyes on mine. When 
my father knew of them, he waited quite steadily and 
faced my father,” 

There was other evidence of the like kind not within 
Ethne’s knowledge. Harry Feversham had journeyed 
down to Broad Place in Surrey and made his confession 
no less unflinchingly to the old general. But Ethne 
knew enough, “ It was the possibility of cow'^ardice 
from which he slirank, not the pOvSsibility of hurt,” she 
exclaimed, ” If only one had been a little, older, a little 
less sure about things, a little less narrow I I shoo Id have 
listened. I should have understood. At oil events, 
I should not, I think, have been cruel.” 

Not for the first time did remorse for that fourth feather 
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which she had added to the three seize upoa her. She 
sat now crushed by it into silence. Captain Willough- 
by, however, was a stubborn man, unwilling upon any 
occasion to admit air error. He saw that Etluie’s remorse 
by implication condemned himself, and that he was not 
prepared to suffer. 

“ Yes ; but these fine distinctions are a little too 
elusive for practical purposes,” he said. “You can’t 
run the world on fine distinctions ; so I cannot bring 
myself to believe that we three men were at all to blame, 
and if we were not, you of all people can have no reason 
for self-reproach.” 

Ethne did not consider what he precisely meant by 
the last reference to herself. For as he leaned compla- 
cently back in his seat anger s^ainst him flamed suddenly 
hot in her. Occupied by his story, she had ceased to 
take stock of the story-teller. Now that he had ended, 
she looked him over from head to foot. An obstinate 
stupidity was the mark of the man to her eye. How dare 
he sit in judgment upon the meanest of his fdlows, let 
alone Harry Feversham ? she asked, aucl in the same 
moment recollected that she herself had endorsed his 
judgment. Shame tingled through all her blood ; she 
sat with her lips set, keeping Willoughby under watch 
from the corners of her eyes, and waiting to pounce 
savagely the moment he opened his lips. There had been 
noticeable throughout his narrative a manner of con- 
descension towards Feversham. “ Let him use it again I ” 
thought Ethne. But Captain Willoughby said nothing 
at all, and Ethne herself broke the silence. “ Who of 
you tliree first thought of sending the feathers ? ” she 
asked, aggressively. “ Not you ? 
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No, I' think it was Trench/* he replied. 

Ah, Trench 1 ** Ethne' exclaimed^ She struck one 
clenched hand, the hand which held the feather, viciously 
into the palm of the other, I wiH rememba- that 
name.’* 

** But I share his responsibility/* Willoughby assured 
her. “ I do not shrink from it at ail. I regret very much 
that we caused 3 ?'ou pain and annoyance, but I do not 
acknowledge to any mistake in this matter. I take rny 
feather back now, and I annul my accusation. But 
that is your doing.’* 

, “ Mine asked Ethne. “ What do you mean ? ” 

' Captain Willoughby turned with surprise to his 
companion, 

“ A man may live in the Soudan and yet not be wholly 
Ignorant of women and their great quality of forgive- 
ness. You gave the feathers back to Feversham in order 
that he might redeem Ids honour. That is evident.” 

Ethne sprang to her feet before Captain Willoughby 
had come to the end of his sentence, and stood a little 
in front of him, with her face averted, and in an attitude 
remarkably still. Willoughby, in his ignorance, like 
many another stupid man before him, had struck v/ith a 
slnewdness and a vigour which he could never have 
compassed by the use of his wits. He had pointed out 
abruptly and suddenly to Ethne a way which she might 
have taken and had not, and her remorse wanied her 
very clearly that it was the way which she ought to have 
taken. But she could rise do the heights. She did not 
seek to justify herself in her own eyes, nor would she allovt? 
Willoughby to continue in his misconception. She recog- 
'aised that here she had failed in charity and Justice, 
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and she was giad that she. had failed, since her failure had ■ 

been the opportunity of greatness to Harry Fevershain. \ 

“ Will yon repeat what yon said ? she asked, m a low 
voice ; “ and ever so slowly, please/* 

“ Yon ga.ve the feathers back into Feversham's 
hand- — •” 

“ He told you that himself ? ” 

‘‘ Yes/’ and Y/illoiighby resumed : In. order that he 
might by his subsequent bravery compel the men who 
sent them to take them back, and so redeem Ms honour/' 

“ He did not tell you that ? " 

“ No. I guessed it. You see, Feversham's disgrace 
was, on the face of it, impossible to retrieve. The oppor- ^ 

tiinity might never have occurred — ^it was not likely I 

to occur. As tilings happened, Feversham still waited j 

for three years in the bazaar at Siialdn before it did. i 

No, Miss Eustace, it needed a woman’s faith to con- 
ceive that plan — a woman’s encouragement to keep the 
man who undertook it to his work.” 

Ethne laughed and turned back to him. Fler face was 
tender with pride, and more than tender. Pride seemed 
in some strange way to hallow her, to give an unimagined 
benignance to her eyes, an unearthly brightness to the 
smile upon her lips, and the colour upon her cheeks. So [ 

that Willoughby, by looking at her, was carried out of [ 

himself.^ .. .. . - I 

“ Yes/* he aied, “ you were the woman to plan tills | 

redemption,”. I 

Ethne laughed again, and verj?' happily. | 

“ Did he tell you of a fourth white feather ? " she asked. I 

” No ? ” ' i 

I shall tell you the truth,” she said, as she resumed | 
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her seah “ The plan was of liis devising from first to 
fast. Nor did i encourage him to its execution. For 
until to<lay I never heard a word of it. Since the night 
of that dance in Donegal I have had no message from 
Mr. Feversham, and no news of him. I told him to take 
up those three feathers because they were his, and I 
wished to show him that I agreed vdth the accusations 
of which they were the symbols. That seems cruel ? 
But I did more. I snapped a fourth white feather from 
my fan, and gave him that to carry away, too. It is 
only fair that you should know. I wanted to make an 
end for ever and ever, not only of my acquaintanceslup 
with him, but of every kindly thought he might keep 
of me, of every kindly thought I might Iceep of him. 
I wanted to be sure myself, and I wanted him to be sure, 
that we should always be strangers now and — and after- 
wards,” and the last words she spoke in a whisper. 
Captain ‘Willoughby did not understand what she meant 
by them. It was possible that only Lieutenant Sutch 
and Harry Feversham himself would have understood. 

” I was sad and sorry enough when I had done it,” 
she resumed. “ Indeed, indeed, I think I have always 
been sorry since. I think that I have never at any 
minute during these five years quite forgotten that 
fourth white feather and the quiet air of dignity with 
which he took it. But to-day I am glad.” And her 
voice, though low, rang rich with the fulness of her pride. 
“ Oh, very glad I For this was his thought, his deed. 
They are both all his, as I would have them be. i had 
no share, and of that I am very proud. He needed no 
woman's faith, no woman's encouragement.” 

Yet he sent this back to you,” said Willoughby, 
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pointing in some perplexity to the feather which Etline 
held. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ yes. He knew that I should be 
glad to know.” And suddenly she held it close to her 
breast. Thus she sat for a wMe with her eyes shining, 
until Willoughby rose to his feet and pointed to the gap 
in the hedge by which they had entered the enclosure. 

By Jove 1 Jack Durrance ! ” he exclaimed. 

Diirrance was standing in the gap which was the only 
means of entering or going out. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

CAPTAIN WILLOUGHBY RETIRES. 

Ethne had entirely forgotten even Colonel Durrance’s 
existence. From the moment when Captain Willoughby 
had put that little soiled feather, which had once been 
white and was now yellow, into her hand, she had had 
no thought for anyone but Harry Feversham. She had 
carried Willoughby into that enclosure, and his story 
had absorbed her and kept her memory on the rack, 
as she filled out with this or that recollected detail of 
Harry’s gestures, or voice, or looks, the deficiencies in 
•her companion’s narrative. She had been swept away 
[rom that August garden of sunlight and coloured 
flowers, and those five most weary years, during which 
she had held her head high and greeted the world with a 
smile of courage, were blotted from her experience. 
How weary they had been -perhaps she never knew until 
she raised her "head and saw Durrance at the entrance 
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“ Husli ! ” she said to WillGugliby, and her face paled i’ 
and her eyes shut tiglit for a niGmeiit v/ith a spasm of , 
pain. Blit she had not time to spare for any indnlgeace 
of her feelings. Her few inimites'’ talk with Captain 
V/iiloughby had been a holiday, but tlie holiday was 
over. She must take up again the responsibilities with I 
which those five years had charged lieiy and at oiice. ■ 
If she could not accomplish that bard task of forgetting--. , 
and she now knew very weF that she never ivould accom- I 
piish it — she must do the next best tiling, and give no 
sign that she had not forgotten. Diirrance must com , 
tiiiue to believe that she breught more than friendship 
into the marriage account. 

He stood at the very entrance to the enclosure, he 
advanced into it. He was so quick to guess, it was not 
wise that he should meet Captain WiHoughb];^, or even 
know of his corning. Etline looked about her for an 
escape, knowing very well that she would look in vain. 
The creek was in front of them, and three walls of high 
thick hedge girt them in belund and at the sides. There ! 
was but one entrance to this enclosure, and Durrance j 
himself barred the path to it. | 

“Keep still,’' she said, in a whisper. “You know < 

. him ? ” 

“Of course. We were .together for • three yearn at : 
Suakin. I heard that he had gone blind, i am glad 
to know that it is not trae.” - This he said, noticlEg the - 
ireedoni of Diirrance’s-gait, ■■ ■ ■ :( 

Speak lower,” returned Ethne. It is true. He . 

. fe.hlind.” 

“One would never have thought it. Consolations 
seem so futile. Wliat. can I say to him ? ” 
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nothing ! ” 

Durrance still standing just mthin the enclosure, 
and, a.s it seemed, looking straight towards the two 
•people seated on the bench. 

“ Ethne,’' he said, rather than called ; and the quiet, 
uncjiiestlGning voice made the illusion that he saw 
estraoniinarily complete. 

it’s impossible that he is blind,” said \Viiloiighby. 

He .sees us.” , ■ - 

“ He sees nothing.” 

Again Durrance called “ Ethne,” but now in a louder 
voice and a voice of doubt. 

” Do you hear ? He is not sure,” wliispered Ethne. 
" Keep very still.” 

"Why?” 

“ He must not know you are here.” And lest Wil- 
loughby should move, she caught his arm tight in her 
hand. Willoughby did not pursue his inquiries. Ethne’s 
manner constrained him to silence. She sat very stiU, 
still as she wished him to sit, and in a queer huddled 
attitude ; she was even holding her breath ; she was 
staring a.t Durrance with a great fear in her eyes ; her 
face was strained forivard, and not a muscle of it moved, 
so that Willoughby, as he looked at her, -was conscious 
of a certain excitement, wliich grew on him for no reason 
but her remarkable apprehension. He began unaccount- 
ably himself to fear lest he and she should be discovered. 

” He is coming towards us, ” he whispered. 

“ Not a word — not a movement ! ” 

“ Ethne 1 ” Durrance cried again. He advanced 
further int.o the enclosure and towards the seat. Ethne 
and Captain Willoughby sat rigid, watching Mm wnth their 
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eyes. He passed in front of the bench and stopped actu- 
ally facing them. Surely, thought Wiilouglib^v'’, he sees. 
His eyes were upon them ; he stood easily, as though he 
were about to speak. Even Ethne, though she very well 
knew that he did not see, began to doubt her knowledge. 

“ Ethne 1 ” he said again, and this time in the quiet 
voice which he had first used. But since again no a.n3wer 
came, he shrugged his shoulders and turned towards the 
creek. His back was towards them now, but Ethne’s 
experience had taught her to appreciate almost inde- 
finable signs in his bearing, since nowadays his face 
showed her so little. Something in his attitude, in the 
poise of his head, even in the carelessness with which he 
swung his stick, told her that he was listening, and listen- 
ing with all his might. Her grasp tightened on Wil- 
loughby’s arm. Thus they remained for the space of 
a minute, and then Diirrance turned suddenly and took 
a quick step towards the seat. Ethne, however, by this 
time loiew the man and his ingenuities ; she was pre- 
pared for some such unexpected movement. She did 
not stir, there was not audible the merest rustle of her 
skirt, and her grip still constrained Willoughby. 

“ I wonder where in the world she can be ? ” said 
Durrance to himself, aloud, and he walked back and out of 
the enclosure. Ethne did not free Captain Willoughby’s 
arm until Durrance had disappeared from sight. 

“ That was a close shave ! ” Willoughby said, when 
at last he w^as allowed to speak. “ Suppose that Dur- 
rance had sat down on the top of us ? ” 

“ Why suppose, since he did not ? ” Ethne asked, 
calmly. “ You have told me everything ? ” 

*' So far as I remember.” 
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®''Aiid all that you have told me happened m tlie 
spring?'" 

The spring of last year,” said 'Willoughby. 

Yes. 2 want to ask you a question. Why did you 
not bring this feather to me last summer 

“ Last year my leave was short. I spent it in the hiBs 
north of Sualdn, after ibex.” 

'' I see,” said Ethne. " I hope you had good sport.” 

‘‘‘ It wasn’t bad.” 

Last suminsr Ethne had been free. If Willoughby 
had come home with his good news instead of shooting 
ibex on Jebel Araft, it would have made all the difference 
^ in her life, and the cry was loud at her heart : “ Why 
j didn’t you come ? ” But outwarxlly she gave no sign 
of the irrepaxabie harm which Willoughby’s delay had 
j brought about. She had the self-command of a woman 
i who has been sorely tried, and she spoke so unconcernedly 
that Willoughby believed her questions prompted by 
the mer^t curiosity. 

” You might have written ” she suggested. 

“ Feversham did not suggest that there was any hurry. 
It would have been a long and difficult matter to explain 
^ in a letter. He asked me to go to you when I had an 
opportunity, and I had no opportunity before. To 
tell the truth, I thought it very likely that I might 
find Feversham had come back before me.” 

" Oh, no ! ” returned Etlme. ” There could be no 
possibility of that. The other two feathers still remain 
to be redeemed before he will ask me to take back mine.” 
Wdlioughby shook his head. 

“ Feversham can never persuade Castleton and Trench 
to cancel their accusations as he persuaded me.” 
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not ? ” 

“ Major Castieton was killed wlien tlie square ¥;a5 
broken at Tamai.” 

**' Killed? ” cried Etbne, and she latiglied in a skoirf; 
a.nd satisfied way. Willougliby turned and stared at 
ber, disbelieving the evidence of his ears. But her fact 
showed him quite dearly that she was thoroughly pleased. 
Ethne was a Celt, and she had the Celtic feeling that 
death was not a very important matter. She could 
hate, too, and she could be hard as iron to the men she 
hated. And these three men she hated exceedingly. 
It was true that she had agreed with them, that she had 
given a feather, the fourth feather, to Harry Fever- 
sham, just to show that she agreed, but she did not trouble 
her head about that. She was very glad to hear that 
Major Castieton was out of the world and done with. 

" And Colonel Trench, too ? ” she said. 

“ No,” Willoughby answered. ” You are cHsappointed, 
But he is even worse off than that. He was captured when 
engaged on a reconnaissance. He is now a prisoner 
in Omdurnian.” 

/■ Ah ! ” said Ethne. 

“ I don't think you can have any idea," said W'illougli- 
by, severe!}', ” of what captivity in Omdurman implies. 
If you had, however much you disliked the captive, 
370 U would feel some pity.” 

Not I ! ” said Ethne, stubbornly. 

“ I will toil you something of what it does imply.” 

*tNo. I -don’t wishto-hear of Colonel Trench. Besides, 
you nrast go. I want you to tell me one thing first/"' 
said she, as she rose from her seat. '' What became of 
Mr. Feversliam after he had given you tiiat feather ? ” 



reasonably expected; and lie accepted my advice. 
For he vent on beard the first steamer which tondied at 
Sualdii on its waj’ to Suez, and so left the Sijndan." 

“ I rjanst find out where he ig. He mmt - come baefc 

Bid he need money ? 

'‘^'No. He still drew Ms allowance from his father, 
5h told me that he had more than eiiough/' 

: : “ I am glad of that/’ said Ethne, and she bade Wil- 
loughby wait within the enclosure xintii she ret'dined, 
and went out by hersdf to see that the way w’as clear. 
The garden w- as quite empty. Durrance had disappeared 
from it, and the great stone terrace of the house and the 
house itself, with its striped sunblinds, looked a place of 
sleep. It was getting towards one o’clock, and the very 
birds were quiet amongst the trees. Indeed the quietude 
of the garden struck upon Ethne’s senses as something 
almost strange. Only the bees hummed drowsily about 
the flower-beds, and the voice of a lad was heard calling 
from the slopes of meadow on the far side of the creek. 
She returned to Captain Willoughby. 

“You can go now/’ she said. ** I cannot pretend 
friendship for you, Captain Willoughby, but it was kind 
of you to find me out and tell me your stoiy. You are 
going back at once to ISingsbridge ? I hope so. For 
1 do not wish Colonel Durrance to know of your visit 
or anything of what you told me.” 

“ DuixancQ was a Mend of Fevershara’s — his great 
friend/’ Willoughby objected. : 

“He is quite unaware that any feathers :W?ere sent 
to Ivfr. Feversliam, so there is no need he sliculd be 
hiforrned that one of them has been taken back/' Ethne 
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answered. “ He does not loiow why my engagement 
to Mr. Feversliam was broken , off. I do not wish him 
to know. Your story would enlighten him, and he 
must not be erjlightened.” 

Wlxy ? ” asked Willoughby^. He was obstinate by 
nature, and he meant to ha.ve the reason for silence 
before he promised to keep it, Ethne gave it to liim at 
once very simply, 

I am engaged to Colonel Dm::£,iice,'*’ she said. It 
was her fear that Durrance already suspected that no 
stronger feeling than friendsliip attached her to him. If 
once he heard that the fault wiiich broke her engage- 
ment to Harry Feversham had been most bravely atoned, 
there could be no doubt as to the course wliicb. he would 
insist upon pursuing. He would strip himself of her, the 
one thing left to him, and that she was stubbornly deter- 
mined he should not do. She was bound to him in 
honour, and it would be a poor way ot manifesting her joy 
that Harry Feversham had redeemed his honour if she 
straightway sacrificed her owm. 

Captain Willoughby pursed up his lips and v;bistled 

" Engaged to Jack Durrance I " he exclaimed, ** Then 
I seem to have wasted rny time in bringing you that 
feather/*' and he pointed towards it. She was holding 
it in her open hand, and she drew her hand sharply 
away, as though she feared for a moment that he meant 
to rob her of it, 

“ I am most grateful for it/* she returned. ^ 

It's a bit of a muddle. Isn’t it ? ” Willoughby re- 
marked. It seems a little rough on Feversham, per- 
haps. Wliat ? It*s a little rough on Jack Durran-ce, 
too, when you come to think of it 
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I Then he looked at Ethne. He noticed her careful 
^ liaiidling of the feather; he remembered something 
of the glowing look wdth which she had listened to his 
story, something of the eager tones in which she had put 
her questions, and he added : “ I shouldn't wonder 
if it vvas rather rough on you, too, Miss Eustace/’ 

Etlme did not answer him, and they walked together 
out of the enclosure towards the spot where Willoughby 
i had moored his boat. She hurried him down the bank 
to the water’s edge, intent that he should sail away un- 
i perceived. 

’ But Ethne had counted without Mrs, Adair, who ail 
that morning had seen much in Ethne's movements to 
interest her. From the drawing-room window she had 
I watched Ethne and Durrance meet at the foot of the 
terrace steps, she had seen them walk together towards 
the estuary, she had noticed Wiliougliby's boat as it ran 
agroimd in the wide gap betw'een the trees, she had seen 
a man disembark, and Ethne go forward to meet him. 

? Mrs. Adair was not the woman to leave her post of ob- 
j servation at such a moment, and frona the cover of the 
i curtains she continued to watch with all the curiosity 
of a woman in a village who draws down the blind 
that unobserved she may get a better peep at the stranger 
passing down the street. Ethne and the man from the 
boat turned away and disappeared amongst the trees, 
leaving Burrance forgotten and alone. Mis. Adair thought 
at once of that enclosure at the water’s edge. The con- 
I versation lasted for some while, and since the couple 
did not promptly reappear, a question flashed into her 
mind. Could the stranger be. Harry Feversham ? ” 
Ethne had no friends in this part of the world. I'hs 
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question pressed upon Mrs. Adair. She longed for aa 
answer, and of course for that, particular answer which: 
would convict Ethae Eustace of duplicity. Her interest 
grew into an excitement when she saw DiirrELiice, tired 
of waiting, lollow upon Ethne’s steps. Bat wliat came 
after was to interest her stiU more. Durrance reappeaied, 
to her surprise, alone, and came straight to the house, 
up the terrace, into the drawing-room. 

: - “' Have yon seen Ethne ? he asked. 

“ Is she not in the. little garden by the water ? Mis. 
Adair asked. 

“ No. I went into it and called to her. It was einpty/* 

■ ** Indeed,” said Mrs. Adair. Then 1 don't :lmow 
where she is. Are yon going ? ” 

** Yes, home.” 

Mrs. Adair made no effort to detain him at that moment. 

Perhaps you will come in and dine to-night ? Eight 
o'clock.” 

“Thanks, very much, I shall be pleased,” said 
Durrance, but he did. not immediately go,. He stood 
by the window’' idly swinging to and fro the tassel of the 
biind. 

U"' I did not know until to-day that it was your plan 
that I should, come home, and .Ethne stay with you until I; : 
found out whether a cure was'likeiy or possible. It was, 
very kind of you, Mrs. Adair, and I am grateful.” 

“ It 'was a natural plan to propose, as soon as I heard ol 
your ill-luck.” . 

“ And when was that ? ” he asked, unccncentiedly, 
®* The day after Calder’s ■ telegram reached her from 
Wadi Haifa,, I suppose..” 

Mrs* Aasir was not de<iewed by liia a.tltt.rJ,de ol case" 
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S’ls realised thct bis expression of gratitude 
l:ad deliberately led ap to this question. 

Oh, so yon knew ol that telegraind* she said, " 1 
'.bought you did notd^ For Ethne had asked her net 
;:o mention it on the very day when Diirrance mtmmd 
to .England, 

” Of course I knew of it/' he Teturesd ; and without 
waiting any longer for an answer he went out on to the 
terrace, ■ 

Mrs„ Adair dismissed for the moment the mystery cl 
th.e teiegrani. She was- occupied by her coniecture- that 
in the little garden by the water’s edge DuiTance had stood 
and called aloud for Ethne, while v/ithiii twelve yards ol 
Mm, perhaps actUvally within his reach, she and some- 
one else had kept very still and given ne answer. Her 
coniectuxe was proved true. She saw Ethne and her 
companion come out again on to the open lav/n. Was 
it Feversham? She must have an answer to that 
question. She saw them descend the bank towards the 
boat, and stepping from her window, ran. 

Thus it happened that as Willoughby rose from loosen- 
ing the painter, he saw Mrs. Adair’s disappointed eyes 
gazing into Ids. Mrs. Adair caSed to Ethne, who stood by ^ 
Captain Willoughby, and came dovm the bank to them, 

: I noticed -you cross the lawn .from the drawing-room 
window,” she said. 

“ ¥es ? ” answered-Ethne, -and she- said no more, Mrs. 
Adair, however, did not move away, and an awkward 
pause folhwed, Ethne was forced to gi?e in. 

" I was talking to Captain Willoughby/’ and she 
turned to him. “ You do not know Mrs. Adair, I think ? ” 
No,” he replied, as he raised his hat, E'ut I know 
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Mrs. Adair very v/eii by name, I know friends of yonrs, 
Mrs. A.dair — Dnrraaces for^ Instance, and, of course, I 
knew 

A glance from Ethne brought him abruptly to a stop. 
He began vigorously to push the nose of his boat from 
the sand. 

A* Of course, what ? ” asked !^frs. Adair, with a smile. 

Of course I knew of you, Mrs. Adair/'’ 

Mrs. Adair w-as quite dear that this w'as not what 
Willoughby had been on the point of saying when Ethne 
turned her eyes quietly upon Him and cut him short. 
He was on the point of adding another name, ** Captain 
Willoughby/' she repeated to herself. Then she said : — 
** You belong to Colonel Durrance's regiment, per- 
haps ? ” 

No, I belong to the North Surrey,” he answered. 

Ah ! Mr. Feversham's old regiment/' said Mrs, Adair, 
pleasantly. Captain Willoughby had fallen into her 
little trap with a guilelessness which provoked in her a 
desire for a closer acquaintanceship. Whatever Wil- 
loughby knew it would be easy to extract. Ethne, 
however, had disconcerting ways v/hich at times left 
Mrs. Adair at a loss. She looked now straight into Mrs, 
Adair’s eyes and said calmly : — 

Captain Willoughby and I have been talking of Mr. 
Feversham.” At the same time she held out her hand 
to the captain. “ Good-bye/’ she said. 

Mrs. Adair hastily interrupted. 

” Colonel Durrance has gone home, but he dines witii 
us to-night. I came out to tell you that, but I am 
glad that I came, for it gives me the opportunity to asl5 
your friend to lunch with us. if he wiiL” 
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Captaiu Willoughby, who already had one leg over the 
bows of his boat, withdrew it with alacrity. 

It’s awfully good of you, Mrs. Adair," he began. 

It Is very kind indeed,” Etime continued, ” but Cap- 
tain WiUoughby has reminded me that his leave is very 
short, and we have no right to detain him. Good-bye.” 

Captain Willoughby gazed with a vain appeal ilpon 
JSss Eustace. He had travelled aE night from London, 
he had made the scantiest breakfast at Kingsbridge' 
and the notion of lunch appealed to him particularly at 
that moment. But her eyes n^ted on Iiis with a auiet 
and inexorable command. He bowed, got ruefully 
into his boat, and pushed off from the shore. 

“ It’s a little bit rough on me, too, perhaps, Miss 
Eustace, he said. Etiine laughed and returned to the 
ten-ace with Mrs. Adair. Once or twice she opened the 
palm of her hand and disclosed to her companion’s view 
a small white feather, at which she laughed again, and 
with a deal- and rather low laugh. But she gave no 
explanation of Captain WiEoughby’s errand. Had she 
been in Mrs. Adair's place she would not have expected 
one. It was her business and only hers. 

CHAPTER XVIl 

THE MELUSINE OVERTURE. 

Mrs, Adair, on her side, asked for no explanations. 
She was naturally, behind her pale and placid countenance, 
a v^oman of tortuous and intriguing mind. She pre- 
ferred to look through the keyhole even when she could 
walk straight in at the door 5 and knowled^ which could 
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be gained by a little mancsuvrmg was always more 
desirable and precious in her eyes tb?:-!! any iofr.rincdjoi 
which a sinipie question would eKcit. She avoided, kdeoid 
the direct question on a perverted sort of principir', 
and she thought' b . day ver}’- well spent if at the close 
o£ it she had outwitted a compsuiou into telling her spon- 
taneously some trivial and unimportant piece of news 
whieh a straightforward request would have st oncti 
secured for her at breakfast time. 

Therefore^ though she was m^mtiSed by the little 
white feather upon which Ethne seemed to set so much 
store, and wondered at the good news of Harry Fevershaui 
which Captain Willoughby had brought, and vaiiily 
puzzled hei: brains in conjecture as to wha,t in the v;orM 
could have happened on that night at Rameltoii 
many years ago, she betrayed nothing whatever of iic' 
perplexity all through lunch j on the contrary she plied -' 
her' guest with conversation upon Indifferent topics. 
Mrs. Adair could be good company when slie chose, and- 
she chose now. But it was nr.t to s.ny pisrpcse. 

” I donk believe that you hear a single word I am . say- 
ing,*^ she exclaimed. 

Ethne laughed , and pleaded guilty. She betook her- 
self to her room ^ soon as lunch was finished, and ollcwed 
herself an afternoon of solttudCo Sitting at her windor/ 
she repeated slowly the story which Willoughby hact 
told to her that morning, and her heart thrilled, to it as to 
music divinely played. The regret that he had not coii!^ 
home and told it a y^ear ago, wheir she -was live, was ;; 
small thing in comxxirisoii with the stoi'y itseh. it coal!.' 
not outweigh the great gialiu.ss whJrji i [r 

her — had, indeed, completely irom 
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tlioiiglits. Her pride, wMcli had never recovered from 
"Viit '.'.'Idch i-Jarry Fevcrshaiu had dealt to her in. 
the hall at Lennon House, was now qtiite restored, and 
by the man who had rlealt the blow. She was aglow 
v.itfc is;, aird most gra,teful to Harry Feversham, for that 
he ha.d, at so much peril to Hmsdf, r^tored it. She was 
conscious of a new erdiilaration in the simlight; of a. 
quicker p-alsatioii in her blood. Her yonth was given 
back to lier iipoa that Aagnst attsraeon. 

;■ Ethne unlocked, a drawer In her dressing-case, ■ and' 
t«ok from it the portrait which alons^ of ail Hany Fever* 
sliam’s, presents shv5 had kept. She rejoiced that she had 
kept it. It was the portrait of someone who was dea ci to her 
—that she knev/ very wrell.. for there was no to(,night of 
disloyalty towards Dnirmice in her breast— but the some- 
one was a friend. She looked at it with a great happi- 
ness and contentment because Harry Feversham had 
needed no expression of faith from her to inspire Mm 
and no encouragement from her to keep him through 
the years on the level of Ms high inspiration. When 
she put it back again, she laid the white feather in the 
drawer with it and locked the two things up together. 

She came back to the windows Out upon the lawn a 
light breeze made the shadovrs from the high trec^j dance, 
the sunlight mellowed and reddened. But Ethne was 
of her coimty, as Harry Feversham had long ago dis- 
covered, and her heart yearned for it at this moment. It 
was the niontli of August. The first of the heatlier 
would be out upon the Milsides of Donegal, and she 
^ wished that the good news had been brought to her 
- there. The regret tliat it had not was her crumpled rose- 
c leal Here she was in a strange land ; there the brov/n 
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mountains, with their ont-croppings of granite and the 
voices- of the streams, would have skared, she almost 
triou.g‘ht, in her new happiness. Great sorrows or great 
loys had this in common for Ethne Enstace—they both 
drew her homev/ards, since there endurance was more easy 
and gladii^s more complete^ 

She had, however, one Eving tie with Donegal at hO/' j 
side, for Dermod’s old coliie dog had become her in- 
separable companion. To him she made her conhderce, 
and if at times her voice broke in tears, why, the dog 
rvould not telL She came to understand much which ' 
Willoughby had omitted, and which Feversham had : 
never told. Those three years of concealment in the ■ 
small and crowded city of Suakln, for instance, with the i 
troops marching out to battle, and returning dust i 
strewn and bleeding and laurelled with his victory. Harry ■ 
Feversham had to sEnk away at their approach, 
some old friend of his— -Durrance, perhaps, or WEIougii- ■. 
by, or Trench — should notice liini and penetrate his 
disguise. The panic which had beset him when fir'it he 
saw the dark brown walls of Berber, the night in the 
rained acres, the stumbling search for the well amongst 
the shifting sands of Obak — ^Ethne had vivid pictures of 
these incidents, and as she thought of each she asked 
herself : “ Where was I then ? Wliat was I doing ? ’ 

She sat in a golden mist until the lights began to change 
upon the still water of the creek, and the rooks wheeled- 
noisily out from ,the tree-tops to sort themselves for the 
night, and warned her of evening. 

She brought tp the dinner-table that night a buoyv 
ancy of spirit which surprised her companions. Mrs,? 
Adair had to admit that seldom had her eyes shone sc 
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starrily. or the ccioiir so freshly graced her cheeks. 
She was more tlieii ever certain that Captain Willoughby 
had broaght stirnng newsj she. was more than ever 
torturea by- her vain .efforts .to guess its- nature. ^ But' 
fe. Adair Jn spite of perplexities, took her share m the 
talk* and tiiat dinner pa^ed with a freedom from em~ 
baxrassoieiit unknemm since Dnrrance had come home 
to CjiJssseiis« - For fee, too,, threw off a burden 'of restraint -j 
his spiri ts rose to match - Ethne's .; he answered laugh - 
.’sdth laughs, and froKi fits face .that -habitual look of ten- 
sions, the leak of a man -listemng i?ith all his might 
tot Ms ears might make good the loss of Ms eyes* passed 
affngefher away« 

“ Tou will play on your violin to-night, I think/* he 
said, with a sniiie, as they rose from the table. 

** Ves/* she answered, I will— -ttuth all my heart/^ 

Dimrance laughed and held open the door. The 
violin had remained locked in its case dunng these last 
two monifrs. Durrance had come to look upon that 
, violin ffii a. gauge and test. ^ If the world w'as going well 
.with Lthne, the case was unlocked, the instrument was 
allowed to spealc * if the world went ill, it was kept silent 
lest it should say too mucks and open old wounds and lay 
them bare to other eyes. Ethne herself Imew it for an 
indiscreet friend. But it was to be brought out to-night. 

Mrs. Adair lingered imttl Ethne was out of earshot. 

“You have noticed the change in her to-night ? ' ' she said. 

'* Yes. Have I not ? ” answered Durrance. “ One 
has waited for it, hoped for it, despaired of it." 

“ Are you so glad of the change ? " 

Durrance threw back 'his head. “Do you wonder 
that I am glad ? Kind, friendly, unsehish— these things 
7 
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slie iias always been. But tliere is more tliaii friendli-' 

■' aess evident to-nigiit, and: for the first time evideiit/’ . ! 

There came a look of pity npon lirs. A-^air's faccj, and ' 
she passed out: of - the room without another word, j 
Burrance took all that- great change in Ethiie^ to liim- 
self. Mrs.' Adair drew up the blinds of the drawing.* 1 
room, opened the widow- and let the moonlight in ; asd ' j 
then, as she saw Etline uiilockirig the case of her violia,- ! 
she went out on to the terrace. She ielt that she coiijd 
not sit patiently in her cornpajiy. So that when Dm- 
ranee entered the drawing-room, he found Ethne alone 
ther& She was seated in the window, and .already 
tightening the strings of her vioJin. D-urraiice took a 
chair behind her in the sliadovrs. 

Whst shall I play to you } ” she asked. -i 

** The Melasine overture/’ he answered. ** Yoii:| 

played it on the first ev’c-ning when I came to .Rameltosi, 

I remember so well how you play'ed, it then. Play it- 
again to-night. I want to compare; ’ 

I have played it since.” j 

Never to me.” - 

They -were alone in the room. " the wiiidov/s stood open] 
it was a night of moonlight. Ethne sudderdy crossed 
to the lamp and put it out. She resumed her seat, 
Burrance remained in the shadow, leaning forward witi; 
his hands upon Ms knees, listeBrng—but with an IriteEtiiea 
of which he had given no sign tha.t ex^emrig. He was applj? 
log, as he thought, a final tast upon. wMch his life m 
. hers 'Should be decided, Efchue’s ^dolin -would tell hin 
assuredly whether he, was right or no. Would -friendshij 
speak from it, or the sometliing more tI:ao. iiiendship ? 
Etime played the overture, and a.^ siic pkiy..d sh 
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forgot tliat Dnrra-iice was in tlie room beMnd her. In the 
, crarden t uo oir •'■/as 3 td’ and suramer-warm and fragrant ; 
€D tire creek tlie irjOG-nligbt lay like a solid floor of silver ; 
lb- -Ira s n' 0*-' --"ainhig to tk stars • and as the miislc 
Ocati-d Ic-iid cui- aercsa the siient la-wn^ Et!me had a 
sudden isxAcy that E might perhaps travel doTO ths 
creek and over Salcombe Bar and across fee aiooalit seas, 
and strike small yet %TGiicierfufly usar like fairy tmisia 
j T' jon the ears ol .0. man sleeping sci^evviiere fat pway 
hcueatli 'die bru.fatiisos 0! t!ia sonthem sf-.iT’S villi the cool 
rii'ht wind rd the desert bicwisig uram fm face. 

'* 1 ! he conM enh- thought. ‘*If he 

could oa!y wake and kiiow -feat what he heard was a 
1- fflessag's of frieiidsliip ! *’ . 

, . And with this lariey In her mind she played with such 
sMll as she had never ’as-sd before: fee made of her 
riolm a voice of sympathy. The laray grew and 
dianged as she played. The ns'JJsic became a bridge, 
sming in mid-air across the v/orld, •apon which Just 
for these fe'W ininntes she and Emxy Feversbam might 
meet and slnfee hands. They wonld separate,, of course, 
foTthwith, end each one go upon the allotted way. But 
■diese few minides vould be a help to both along -the 
separate \rr*f 5 . The chords rang upon silence. It 
seemed to Ethne that they declaimed the pride which 
iiad come to her that day. ' Her imej grew into a 
beliei It was no longer If he' should hear I but 

He must hear I And so- carried aw'ay was she from 
the discretion of tho'i.ight, that a strange hope suddenly 
sprang ■up and entlrrallod her. 

“ If he co’ald ansvrer ! ” 

She lingered ■upon ths last bars, waiting for the answer ; 
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and when the music had died dou/n to silence, she sat 
with her vioiiii upon her Icnees, locking eagerly out 
across the moonlit garden. 

And an answer did comej bnt it was not carried up 
the creek and across the lawii» It came iroin the dark 
shadows of the room behind her^, and it was spokea 
through the voice oi Bnrrance. 

■ ** Etlme» where do you think X heard that overture 
last played ? ‘'’® 

' Ethne was roused with a start to the consciousness 
that Durrarice was in the room, and olie answered like 
one shaken suddenly out of sieep„ 

“Whys you told me. At Ramelton, when you iirst 
came to Lennon House,” 

“ I have heard it since, though it was sot played hy 
you. It v;as not ready played' at a'ii. 3\it a melody 
of it, and not even that retdiy, but a suggestion of a . 
melody, I heard stumbled out upon a richer, with many 
false notes, by a Greek in a bare little v/lil.tewashed cafe 
lit by one glaring lamp at ‘Wa,di Haha.,” 

“ This overture ? ” she said. How strange ! ’* 

“ Nob so strange, after all. For the Greek xrjs Harry 
Feversham.” ’ 

So the answer had come. Ethne had no doubt that 
it was an answer. She sat very still in tlie moonlight ; 
only had anyone bent over her v/ith evss to he 
would have discovered that her eyelids were closed. 
There followed a long silence. She did not consider 
why DniTance, having kept this knowledge secret so 
long, should speak of it now. She dkl not ask what 
Harry Feversham was doing that he must play the 
zither m a mean, eafe at Wadi Hrdia. But it seemed t€ 
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her that he had spoken to her as she to him. The 
ninsic had, after ah., been a bridge. It was not even 
strange that he had used Durrance’s voice wherewith 

to speak to her,, 

When was this t she asked, at leng-fch. 

“ In Febrtiaty of this year. I will tell you about it/"' 

“ Yes, please, tell me," ■ 

And Dtirrance spoke out of the shadows of the room» 
CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE ANSWER TO THE OVERTURE., 

Ethne did not tnm towards Durrance or move at all 
from her attitude. She sat with her violin upon her 
loiees. looking across the moonlit garden to the band 
of silver in the gap of the trees ; and she kept her posi- 
tion deliberately. For it helped her to belie\'e that 
Harry Feversham himself was speaking to her, she was 
able to forget that he was spealring through the voice of 
Durrance. She almost forgot that Durrance was even 
In the room. She listened with Durrance's own intent- 
ness, and anxious that the voice should speak very 
slowly, so that the menage might take a long time 
in the telling, and she gather it all jealously to her heart* 
it was on the night l)efore I started eastwards into 
desert--for the kist time," said Durrance, and the deep 
longing and regret with which he dwelt upon that last 
time " for once left Ethne Cjuite untouched* 

“ Yes," she said. “ That was in February. The middle 
oi the month ; wa..snT it ? Do you remember the day ? 
t should like 10 miow the esac-t day, if you caii tell me.” 
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and when the music had died down to si’cnce, she sat 
with her viojin upon her Imees, locking eagerly out 
across the moonlit garden. 

And . an answer .did come, but it was not carried up 
the creek and =. across the lawm. It came from the clairlc 
shadows of tiste room behind her, and it wa.3 spoken 
tiirough the voice of Diirrance, 

'^^Etline, where do yon think I heard that overture' 
last played ? 

Ethne was roused with a start to the consciousness 
that Durratice was in the roorfi, and she answered like 
one shaken suddenly out of sleeps 

"'\Yhy, you told" me. At Rainelton, when you fe'st 
came to Lennon House,” 

** I have heal'd it since, though it not played by 
you. It v/jis not really played" at all. But & melody 
of it, and not even that really, but a suggestion of a 
melody, I heard stumbled out upor. a zitliai, with many 
false notes, by a Greek in a bare httle whitewashed caji 
lit by one glaring lamp at Wa.di Haifa.” 

“ This overture ? ” she said, How strange I ” 

, ” Not so strange, alter all. For the Greek was Hai'ry 
Feversham.,” 

So the answer had oome. Ethne had ' no doubt, that 
it was an answer. She sat very still in the moonlight ; 
:oiily ■had anyone beiit over her with eyes to see, he 
would have discovered that her eyelids were closed. 
There followed a lo.ug silence. She did not consideyi 
why Durrance, having kept this knowledge secret 
long, should spealc of it now. She did not ask whst ^ 
Harry Feversham was doing that he must play tir | 
gither in a mean at Wadi Haifa. But it seemed U j 
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' her that lie had spoken to her as she to him. The 
music had, after all, been a bridge. It was not e^^en 
. strange that he had iised Dnirance’s ¥oice wherewith 
to speak ta her. 

“ When was this ? she asked, at length. 

“ In February of this year. I will tdl yon abont ii:/® 

1 ■ “ Yes, please, tell me." 

I And Unnrance spoke out of the shadows of the room* 
CHAPTER XVm. 

THS ANSWER TO THE OVERTURE, 

Ethne did not turn towards Durrance or move at ail 
from her attitude, She sat with her violin upon her 
knees, looking across the moonlit garden to the band 
of silver in the gap of the trees ; and she kept her posi- 
tion deliberately. For it helped her to believe that 
Harry Fevershatii Mmseli was speaking to her, she was 

i able to forget that he was speaking through the voice oi 
Durrance. She almost forgot that 'Durrance was even 
in the room. She listened with Dun-ance’s own intent- 
, ness, and anxious that the voice should speak very 

; slowdy, so that the message might take a long time 

I in the telling, and she gather it ail jealously to her heart,. 
It was (jn the night before I started eastwards into, 
desert-— lor the hist time," said Dun-ance* and the deep 
longing and regret with which he dwelt upon that “ last 
time " for once left. Ethne quite untouched* 

Yes," she said. “ That was in February. The middle 
of the merith ; wasn’t it ? i)o you remember the day ? 
i should like lo know the exacA day, if you caii tell me." 
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The .fifteentli,”- said Diarraiice ; and Etline repeated 
the date meditatively. 

**1 v?as at Glenalla aS Febpiarj?/' she said. "What 
was I doing on the -fifteenth r It does not inattcr/' 

She had felt a qaasr ^rt of surprise all the time while 
Wilionghby was telling Ms story that morning that slie 
had not knowiij, by some instiact » of these incidents at 
the actual momeat of their oecurreiice. The surprise ■ 
returned to hc-;r now. It was strange . that she should have 
had to wait for tMs August night and this summer 
gai'den of moonlight and closed fiowers beloreshe learned 
of the meeting betv/een Fevevsbam and Durraiice on 
February 15 th and liemrd the message., And remorse 
came to hear because of that delay. “ It was my own, 
f atilt/* she said to herself, " If 1 had kept my ialth in 
him, I should have known at once,. 1 am well pun- 
ished.” It did not at all occur to her that the message 
could convey any but the best of news. It would carry 
on the good tidings v/hicb she had already heard. It 
would enlarge and complete, so that this day might be 
romided to perfection. Of iMs she was quite sure. 

Well ? ” she said. " Go on 1 ” 

" I had been busy all that day in my office finishing 
up my work. I turned the key in the door at ten o'clock, 
thinking with relief that for six weeks I should not oj-ien 
it, and I strolled northwards out of Wadi Halia along 
the Nile bank into the little town of Tewiikkh, As I 
entered the main street I saw a small crowd — -Arabs, 
negroes, a Greek or two, and some Egypti.'in soldiers, 
standing outside the cafe, and lit up bj? s, glare of light 
from within. As I came nearer I bca,rd the sound of a 
violin and a zither, both most vilely pfoyeci, Jingling out 
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a waltz, I stood at tfee back of the crowd and looked ovea 
shoulders ot Oio iien in froiit ef me hito the room. It 
was a place oi tour bare \?hitewii^hed walls, a bar stood 
ill one cQitierr a wooden Isencb or two were ranged against 
the walls, and a single unshaded paraffin lamp swung 
and glared from tb.e ceilmg, A trou^je of itinerant miisi- 
coins were plrw/ing to that crowd of negroes and Arabs 
and Egyptians for a mght’s lodging and the price of 
) a meal. There were lour of them, and, so far as I could 
see, all foiir were Greeks, ■ Two- were evidently man and 
rvife. '.rhey wore both old, both slattenily, and almost 
: ia ragS'i the man, a thin, sallow-faced fellow, with grey 
I Iiair and a black moustache | the w-omaii fat, coai'se of 
face, unwieldy of body. Of the otliej: two, one it seemed 
must be their daughter, a girl of seventmi, not good- 
iocking really, but dressed and liirned out with a scnipu- 
ions care, which in those sordid and mean smToimdings 
‘ lentber good looks. The care, indeed, with which she 
j was 'dressecl assured me she \¥aa their daughter, and, to 
1 tel the truth, I was rather touchai by the thought that 
the father nod moib-er would go in rags so that she at 
all costs might be trim. A clean ribbon bound back her 
I hair, an raitorii frock of some white stuff clothed her 
! tidily i even her shc«5 were neat. The fourth was a 
5 young roan; he was seated in the window, with his 
i bfick towards rue, bending over his zither. But I could 
^ see that he wore a beard. When I came up, the old 
i man was playing the violin, though plajuiig is not in- 
; deed the wT>nL The noise he made w^s more like the 
squeaking of s pencil on a slate | it set one^s leetli on 
edge I the violin itself seemed to squeal with pain. And 
while he -fiddled and the young man hammered at Ms 
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Either, the old woman and ^^Tbont. but ii yon 

waltE. It may sound comic to hea.^- 
could ha^’e seen ! r = « It fairly P ';:vrmcssed 
I do not tMnk that I have ever ae.uYoes, 

anytHng quite so sad. The little crow -> 

mid yoi laugldng at the 

to another any sort of ^ Yy-CTan, din.sy, 

inside the tout wliite people-t^^'. -.u 
heavy-footed, shining witii heat, ,,3d youiY/ : 

panting with her exertions; the gn .. ^ rnusic; 

the two men with their ^ stars of an 

and just above you the great ^ silent and 

African sky, and just about, you ' The 

spacious dignity of the moonlit desei ■' 

very ineptness of the to ha» 

He paused for a moment while ^ Ji* P 
self the scene which he h,a.d ^ ^ 

Feversham bending over 

asked herself : \'^at was he •" oi ^ ^ * ,ouid not care 

It was intelligible enough, that .h- ^ 

to return to England. for him. And 

not come back to her, unless ,'„unv had said that 
she knew from what Captmn M g 
he expected no message from her- x 
with Willoughby the name of any Pf \ ; j. -^.yadi 
could reach him. But what was he g, 

Haifa masquerading with this ‘ 

had money-so much Willoughby had toU 

« You spoke to him ? she asM. n, r-uc- 

“To whom? Ob. to Harry?" 

" Yes, afterwards, when I found out it was ho wu 

playing the zither/’ 
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** Yes, how did yoa find out ? Ethne asked. 

“ The waits came to an end. The old woman sank 
exhausted u.pfjn the bench against the whitewashed wall i 
the young man raised his head from his zither ; the old 
man scraped a new chord upon his violin, and the girl 
stood forward to sing. Her voice had youth and fresh- 
ness, but no other quality of music. Her singing was as 
inept as the rest of the entertainment. Yet the old man 
smiled, the mother beat time with her heavy foot, and 
nodded at her husband with pride in their daughter's 
accomplishment. And again in the throng the ill-con- 
ditioned talk, the untranslatable jests of the Arabs and 
the negroes went their round. It was horrible, don’t 
you thin-k ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Ethne, but slowly in an absent voice. 
.As she had felt no sympathy for Durrance when he began 
to speak, so she had none to spare for these three out- 
casts of fortune. She was too absorbed in the mystery 
of Harry Eeversham’s presence at Wadi Haifa. She was 
listening too closely for the message which he sent to 
her. Through the open window tlie moon threw a broad 
panel of silver light upon the floor of the room close to 
her feet. She sat gazing into it as she listened, as though 
it was itself a vdndow through which, if she looked but 
hard enough, she might see, very small and far away, 
that lighted cafe blazing upon the street of the little 
town of Tewfikich on the frontier of the Soudan, 

Weil ? ” she asked, “ And after the song was 
ended ? ” 

The young man with his back towards me,” Dur- 
rance resumed, ” began to fumble out a solo upon the 
zither. He struck so many false notes, no tune was to 
ya. 
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be apprehended at the first. The laaghter and noise 
«ew L-.ngst the crowd, and I was just tuniing away, 
faSer slck\t heart, when some notx., a 
notes, played correctly by chance, 

I listened again, and a sort of hanntnig iue.<K,) 
to emerge--a weak, thin tiling mth no ^sonl m. n., a 
ghost of a melody, and yet £amiliar» I stood hsteiung 
fn the street of sand, between the hovels a 

row of stunted trees, and I was earned as.^^y 
East to Ramelton and to a summer nignt Uneath 
mdting sky of Donegal, vhen you sat oy tne open 
;^dow as you sit now and played the Mdusme over- 
ture which you have played again to-iught. ^ 

“'it was ahdody from, this overture ? ” she 

"Yes, and it was Harry Feverdiaro wno play^ ^ 
mdody. I did not^guess it at once. I was not very 
quick in. those days. 

“ But you are now,'" said Ethae. . 

-QuicLr, at all events. I should have gucsed it 
now. Then, however, I was only curious. I wondered 
how it was that an itinerant Greek came .o P^ck ^ip 
the tune At all events, I determined to reward nmi 
for his diligence. I thought that you would like me to. 

Yes,” said Ethne, in a whisper. 

" So when he came out from the r# mid ^ nai 
in his hand passed, through the jeering crowd, I fru.w . 
sovereign into the hat. He turned to me wioi .1 .1^ 
of surprise. In spite of his beard 1 taew niim 
before he could check himself, he cnea out^^ jac.v , 

“ You can ha-ve made no mistake, then, oai'J- £i one, 
in a wondering voice. “ No, the men who slrummed 
upon the Ether was -the Clixfetian name v.rt upon 
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her lips, but slie had tte wit to cstcb It back miuttered 
—•"was Mr. ‘^^r^versJiaiG. Bt-b he loiew no rrmsic* I 
remember very weTl.” Sb.e with a. momentaiy 

recollection oi FevercJiarn’s utter inability to appreciate 
any music e^fcept that ^vhich she herself evoked from 
her violin, ‘‘ He had no ear. You couldn’t invent a 
discord harsh enough even to attract his attention. He 
could never have; remembered any melody from the 
Meiusine overture,” 

" Yet it \YQs. Harry Feverdiam/’' he answered, " Some- 
how he had remembered,. I can understand it. He 
■vrould have so little he cared to remember^ and that 
little he would have striven with ail his might to bring 
clearly ba,ck to mind. Somehow, too, by much prac- 
tice., I suppose, he had managed to elicit from his zither 
some sort or resemblance to what he remembered. Can’t 
yon imagine him v/orking the scrap of music out in his 
brain, humming it over, ■wliistling it uncounted times 
with perpetual errors and confusions, until some fme 
day he got it. sa fe and sure and fixed in hi.s thoughts ? 
I can. Ciin’t you imagine him then picking it out 
sedulously and laboriotrsly on the strings ? I can. In- 
deed, I can 1 ” 

Thus Etlme got her answer, and Diirrance interpreted 
it to her understanding She sat silent and very deeply 
moved In/ the story he had told to her. It wras fitting 
that this overture, her favourite piece of music, should 
convey t'b.e message that he had not forgotten her, that 
ia spite, of the: fourth white feather, he thought of her 
with friendship.^ Iia.rry Feversham had not striven so 
laborioiwly to lernn that melody in vain. Ethne was 
stirred as she had thought nothing would ever again 
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have the power to stir her. She wondei'cd vdiether 
Harry, as he sat in the iittle bare whitewashed cafe, 
and stnimmed ont his music to the negroes and Greeks 
and Arabs gathered about the window, had dreamed, as 
she had done to-night, that somehow, thin and feeble 
as it was, some echo of the melody might reach across 
the world. She knew now for veiy certain that, how- 
ever much she might in the future pretend to forget 
Harry Feversham, it would never be more than a pre- 
tence. The vision of the lighted cafe in the desert town 
would never be very far from her thoughts, but she had 
no intention of I'elaxing on that account from her deter- 
mination to pretend to forget. The mere knowledge 
that she had at one time been unjustly harsh to Harry 
made her yet more resolved that Durrance should not 
suffer for any fault of hers. 

** I told you last year, Etlme, at Hill Street,” Dur- 
rance resumed, “ that I never v/islied to see Feversham 
again. I was wrong. The reluctance was all on Ills 
side, and not at all on mine. For the moment that he 
realised he had called out my name he tried to edge 
backwards from me into the crowd, he began to gabble 
Greek, but I caught him. by the arm, and I would not 
let him go. He had done you some great wrong. That 
I know ; that I know. But I couM not remember it 
then. I only remembered that years before Harry Fever- 
sham had been my friend — my one great friend ; that 
we had rowed in the same college boat at Oxford, he at 
stroke, I at seven ; that the stripes on his jersey during 
three successive eights had made my eyes dizzy during 
those last hundred yards of spurt pa.st th.e barges. We 
had bathed together ,in Sandford, Lasher on summer 
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afternoons. We had had supper on Kermington Island ; 
we had cut lectures and paddled up the Cher to Islip, 

I And here he was at Wadi Haifa, herding wdth that 

I troupe, an outcast, sunk to such a depth of ill-fortune 

! that he must come to that squalid little town and play 
i the zither vilely before a crowd o£ natives and a few 

j Greek clerks for his riighth lodging and the price of a 

j .Mneai,” 

“ No,’"’ Ethne interrupted, suddenly, “ It was not 
i for that reason that he went to Wadi Haifa.” 
i Vv'h.y, then ? ” asked Durrance, 

I I cannot think. But he was not in any need of 

money. His father had continued his allowance, and he 
had accepted it.” 

'‘ You are sure? ” 

Quite sure. I heard it only to-day,” said Etime. 

It was a slip, but Ethne for once was ofi her guard 
that nightr She did not even notice that she had made 
a slip. She was too engrossed in Durrance's story. 
Durrance himself, however, was not less preoccupied, 
and so the statement passed for the moment unobserved 
by either. 

“ So you never knew v/hat brought Mr. Feversham to 
Haifa?” she asked. “Did you not ask him? Why 
didn’t you ? Why ? ” 

She was disappointed, and the bitterness of her dis- 
appointment gave passion to , her cry. Here was the 
last news of Harry Feversham, and it was brought to 
her incomplete, like the half-sheet of a letter. The omis- 
sion might never be repaired. 

“ I was a fool,” said Durrance, There was almost as 
much regret in his voice now as there had been in hers ; 
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and because of tliat re^et he did not remark the passion 
with wMch she had spoken. ■ ■ “ I shall not easily forgive 
myself. He was my' friend, yon see. I had Mm by the 
arm, and I let Mm go. I was a fool/^ And he knocked 
upon his forehead with Ms fish 

" He tried iVrabic,” Durrance resumed, pleading that 
he and his companions were just poor peacealde people, 
that if I had given him too much money, I should take 
it back, and all the while he dragged away hom me. 
But I held him fast, I said ; ‘ Harry Feversham, that 
won't do 1 ' and upon that he gave in and spoke in 
English, whispering it. ‘ Let me go, Jack, let me go 1 ' 
There was the crowd about us. It was evident that 
Harry had some reason for secrecy ; it might have been 
shame, for all I knew, shame at his downfall. I said: 
* Come up to my quarters in Haifa as soon as you are 
free,' and I let him go. All that night I waited for him 
on the verandah, but he did not come. In the morning 
I had to stall across the desert. I almost spoke of him 
to a friend who came to see me start, to Calder, in fact 
— ^you know of him — ^the man who sent you the tele- 
gram,” said Durrance, with a laugh. 

** Yes, I remember,” answered Ethne. 

It was the second slip she made that night. The re- 
ceipt of Calder’s telegram was just one of the tilings 
which Durrance was not to know. But again she was 
unaware that she had made a slip at all. She did not 
even considei' how Durrance had come to know or guess 
that the telegram had ever been despatched. 

“ At the very last moment,” Durrance resumed, ** whcati 
my camel had risen from the ground, I stooped down to 
speak to him, to tell him to see to Imversliarm But I 
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did not. You see, I knew notfcing about Iiis allowance. 
I merely tliouglit that he had fallen rather low. It did 
not seem fair to him that another should know of it. 
So I rode on and kept silence.'”'' 

Etbna nodded her head. She could not but approve;, 
hower er poignant her regret for the lost news. 

So you never saw Mr. Fevershani again ? " 

I was away nine weeks. I can>e back blind/' he 
answered, simxdy, aiid the Yery simplicity of his words 
v/ent to Ekhne's heart. He 'was apologising for his 
blindness., rdiicli had iiindered him from inquiring'. She 
began to wake to the comprehension that it was really 
Durrance who was sjieaking to her, but he continued to 
spe£&, arid what he said drove her quite out of all 
caution. 

“ I went at ones to Cairo, and Calder came with me. 
There I told Mm of Hany Feversham, and how I had 
seen him at Tev/fikich, I asked Calder when he got 
back to Haifa to make Inquiries, to find and help Harry 
Feversham if he could ; I asked him, too, to let me 
know the result. I received a letter from Calder a week 
ago, and I am troubled by it, ver}=" much troubled." 

“ What did he soy ? ” Ethne asked, apprehensively, 
and she turiied. in her chair away from the moonlight 
towards the shadorvs of the room and Purrance. She 
bent forward to see his face, but the darkness hid it. 
A sudden fear struck tlirough her and chilled her blood, 
but out of the darkness Durrance spoke. 

'*■ Thai the two women and the old Greek had gone 
ba.ck nortliwarfls on a .steamer to Assouan.” 

Mr. Feversham remained at \¥adi Haifa, then ? That 
is so, isn't it ? ” she said, eagerly. 
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Diirranee replied.:- ** Haiiy .Eeversliam did not; 
remain. He slipped past Haifa the day after I started 
towards the east. He went out in the morning, and to 
the south.” 

“ Into the desert ? ” 

“ Yes, but the desert to the south, the enemy's coun- 
try. He went just as I saw him, carrying his Kither. 
He was seen. There can be no dculst.” 

Ethne was quite silent for a little while. Then she 
asked:— 

“ You have that letter with you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I should like to read it.” 

She rose from her chair and v^alked across to Hur- 
rance. He took the letter from his pocket and gave it 
to her, and she carried it over to the window. The 
moonlight was strong. Ethne stood dose by the window, 
with a hand pressed upon her heart, and read it tlirough 
once and again. The letter was explicit ; the Greek 
who owned the cafe at which the troupe had performed 
admitted that Joseppi., under which name he knew 
Feversham, had wandered south carrying a waterskin 
and a store oi dates, though why, he either did not 
know or would not tell. Ethne had a question to ask, 
but it v/as some time before she could trust her lips to 
utter it distinctly and without faltering, 

“ Wliat will happen to him ? ” 

“ At the best, capture ; at the worst, death. Death 
by starvation, or thirst, or at the hands of the Dervishes. 
But there is just a hope it might be onty capture and 
imprisonment. You see he was white. If caught, his 
captors might think him a spy ; they w'oukl be sure be 
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had knowledge of our plans and our strength. I tliiiik 
, that they would most likely send Mm to Omdurman, 
I have written to Calder. Spies go out and in from Wadi 
Haifa, 'We often hear of things which happen in Omdur- 
man. K Feveishani is taken there, sooner or later I 
shall know. But he must have gone mad. It is the only 
explanation/* 

' Ethiie had another, and she knew hers to be the right 
■ one. She was off her guard, and she spoke it aloud to 
' Uurrance. 

; “ Colonel Trench,” said she, “ is a prisoner at Om- 

i durrnan.” 

I Oh, yes,” answered Duixance, Feversham will 
I not be quite alone. There is some comfort in that, and 
j perhaps something may be done. When I hear from 
I Calder, I will tell you. Perhaps something may be done.” 

: It v/as evident that Durrance had misconstrued her 

remark. He at all events was still in the dark as to the 
motive which had taken Fevei'sham southwards beyond 
the Egyptian patrols. And he must remain in the dark. 
For Ethne did not even now slacken in her determination 
still to pretend to have forgotten. She stood at the win- 
I dow with the letter clenched in her hand. She must 

- utter no cry, she must not swoon ; she must keep very 

still and quiet, and speak when needed with a quiet 
voice, even though she knew that Hariy Feversham 
had gone southwards to join Colonel Trench at Omdurman. 
But so much was beyond her strength. For as Colonel 
Durrance began to speak again, the desire to escape, 
to be alone with this terrible new'S, became irresistible. 
The cool quietude of the garden, the dark shadows of 
the trees recalled her. 
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“ Perhaps yon v/ill wonder,” said Durraiice, “ wliy I 
have told you to-niglit what I have up -till .now kept 
to myself. I did not dare- to tell it yon before. I want 
to explain why.” 

Ethne did not notice the exultation in his voice, 
she did not consider what his explanation might be, 
she only felt that she could not now endure to listen 
to it. The mere sound of a human voice had become 
an unendurable thing. She hardly Icnew, indeed, that 
Durrance was speaking; she was only aware that a 
voice spoke, and that the voice must stop. She was close 
by the window% a single silent step, and she was across the 
sill and free. Durrance continued to speak out of the 
darkness, engrossed in what he said, and Ethne did not 
listen to a word. She gathered her skirts carefully, so 
that they should not rustle, and stepped from the window. 
This was the third slip which she made upon that event- 
ful night. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

MRS. ADAIR INTERVENES, 

Ethics had thought to escape quite unobserved. But 
Mrs. Adair was sitting upon the terrace in the shadow 
of the house, and not very far from, the open window 
of the drawi.ng-room. She saw Ethne lightly cros.s the 
terrace and mn down the steps into the garden, and she 
wondered at the precipitancy of her movements, Ethne 
seemed, to be taking flight, and in a sort of desperation. 
The incident was singular to Mrs. Adair. She had seen 
Ethne turn out the lamp, and the swift change in the 
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room from, light to dark, with its suggestion of secrecy 
mid of the private talk of lovers, had been a torture to 
her. But she had not fled from the torture. She had sat 
iistening, mid the music as it floated out upon the garden, 
v/ith its thriii of happiness, its accent of yearning, and 
the low, hushed conversation which followed upon its 
cessation in that darkened room, had struck upon a 
chord of imagination in her and had kindled her jealousy 
Into a scorching flame. Then suddenly Ethne had taken 
flight. The possibility of a quarrel Mrs. Adair dismissed 
from her thoughts, for she knew very well that Ethne 
w'as not of the kind which quarrels. 

But something still more singular occurred. Durraiice 
continued to speak in that room from which Ethne 
had escaped. The sound of his voice reached Mrs. Adair’s 
eairs, though she could not distinguish the words. It 
was clear to her that he believed Ethne to be still 
with him, Mrs. Adair rose from her seat, and, walking 
silently upon tlie tips of her toes, came close to the open 
window^ She heard Durrance laugh light-heartedly, 
and she listened to the words he spoke. She could hear 
them plainly now, though she could not see the man who 
spoke them. He sat in the shadows. 

I began to And out/’ he was saying, “ even on that 
first afternoon at Hill Street two months ago, that there 
was only friendsliip on your side. My blindness helped 
me. With, your face and your eyes in view,, I should have 
believed without question just what you -wished me to 
believe. But you had no longer those defences, h on 
my side, had gro-wn quicker. I began, in a word, to see. 
For the first time in my life I began to see.” 

Mrs. Adair did not move, Durrance, upon his side 
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appeared to expect no answer or acknowledgment. 
He spoke with tbe voice of enjoyment which a man uses 
recounting difficulties which have ceased to hamper him, 
perplexities wliich have been long since unravelled. He 
was completely absorbed in saying clearly what was in 
bis inind. 

”■ I should have definitely broken off our engagement, 
I suppose, at once 5 for I still believed, and as fii-mly as 
ever, that there must be more than friendship on both 
sides. But I had grown selfish. I warned you, Ethne, 
selfishness was the blind many's particular fault. I waited 
and deferred the time of marriage. I made excuses. 
I led you to believe that there was a chance of recovery 
when I knew there was none. For I hoped, as a man will, 
that with time your friendship might grow into more 
than friendship. So long as there was a chance of that, 
I; — Ethne, I could not let you go. So I listened for some 
new softness in your voice, some new buoyancy in your 
laughter, some new deep thrill of the heart in the music 
which you played, longing for it~how much I WeU, 
to-night I have burnt my boats. I have admitted to you 
that I knew friendship limited your thoughts of me. 
I have owned to you that there is no hops my 
sight will be restored I have even dared to-night to 
tell you what I have kept secret for so long—my meeting 
with Hany Fevershani and the peril he has ran. And 
why ? Because for the first time I have heard to-night 
just those signs for which I waited. The new softness, 
the new pride in your voice, the buoyancy in your 
laughter, they have been audible to me all tliis evening. 
The restraint and the tension were gone from your manner. 
And when you i^layed it was as though someone with 
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i |a.rt your slnJi ar.d knowledge played, hut someone 
f who let her heai;'}; speak resonantly through the music 
as until to-night you have never done. Ethne I Ethiie 1 ” 
But at that moment Etlme \va.s in the little enclosed 
garden whither she had led Captain Willoughby that 
; morning. Here she was private,’ Dermod’s collie dog 
had followed her ; she had reached the solitude and the 
, silence which had become necessities to her, A few 
j more words from Durrance, and her prudence would have 
broken beneath the strain. AU that pretence of affection 
; which during these last months she had so sedulously 
; built up about him like a wall, and which he was never to 
; look over, would have been struck down and levelled 
to the ground. Durrance, indeed, had already looked 
over the wall—was looking over it with amazed eyes at 
this instant ; but that Ethne did not know. The moon- 
liglit slept in silver upon the creek, the tall trees stood 
dreaming to the stars ; the lapping of the tide against the 
bank was no louder than the music of a river. She sat 
down upon the bench and strove to gather some of the 
quietude of that summer night into her heart, and to 
leam from the gi'owiiig things of nature about her some- 
thing of thdr patience and theii? extraordinary perse- 
verance. 

But the occurrences of the day had overtaxed her, 
acd she could not. Only tliis morning, and in this very 
garden, the good nev^/s had come, and she had regained 
Harry Feversham. For in that way she thought of 
Willoughby’s message. This morning she had regained 
Mm, and this evening the bad news had come and slie 
i had lost him — and most likely right to the very end of 
I mortal life. Harry Feversham meant to pay for his 
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fault to the nttenncffit scruple, and Etftae cried out 
against his thoroughne®, wMch lie had learned from 
no other than herself, ^'Snreiy" she thought, "‘he 
might have been content,. In redeeming bis hoiiotir in 
the eyes of one cf the three he has done eRough-— ‘he 
has redeemed it in the eyes of alL”* 

But he had. gone south to join Colonel Trench in 
Omdnrman, Of that squalid and shadowless town, 
of. its hideous barbarities, of the horrors of: its prison- 
honse, -Ethiie knew nothing at all. But Captain Wib- 
longhby ha.d hinted enough to fill her ixnaglriation with 
terrors, Ha had offered to explain to her wliat ca|> 
■tivi.ty in Gnidiirman implied., and she wrong her hands as 
she remembered that she had refused to listen. What 
cruelties might not be practised ? Even now, at that 
very hour, perhaps, on this night of summer—— But 
she dared not let her tJioughts wander that v/ay.. , . r. 
The lapping of the tide aga.inst the banks was like the 
music of a river. It brought to Ethne’s mind one par- 
ticular river which bad sung and ba.bfoled in b,er ears 
when, .five years ago, she had watched out another summer 
night till dawn. Never had she so hungered .for hei' own 
country, and the coinpatiionship of its brown hills and 
streams. No, not even this afternoon, when she ha.d sat 
at her window and watched the lights change upon the 
creek. Donegal had a sanctity for her 5 it seemed when 
she dwelled in it to set her, in a way, apart from and abo ve 
earthly taints ; and as ■ her' ■ heart went out in a ■ great 
longing towards it now, a sudden, fierce loathing for the 
concealments, the shifts, and ma.nceuvres which she had 
practised, and still must practise, sprang up within hm 
A great weariness came upon her, too. But she did not 
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j change from her fixed resolve. Two lives v/ere not, to be 
j spoilt because she lived in the world. To-morrow she 
would gather up her strength and begin again. For 
Durrance must never know that there was another 
whom she placed before him in her thoughts. 

? - Meanwhile, however, Durrance within the drawing- 
room brought his confession to an end. 

'* So you see/’ he said, “I could not speak of Harry 
Fevershani until to-night * for I was afraid that what 
I had to tell you would hurt 3^011 very much. I was 
afraid that you still remembered him, in spite of those 
five 3!-ears. I knew, of course, that you were my friend. 
But I doubted wliether in your heart you were not more 
j than that to him. To-night, however, I could tell you 
I without fear.” 

Now, at all events, he expected an answer. Mrs. Adair, 
still standing by the mndow, heard him move in the 
shadows. 

Etbne ! ” he said, with some surprise in his voice. 
Aud since again no ansv'er came, he rose and walked to- 
wards the chair in which Ethne had sat. Mrs. Adair 
could see him now. His hands fdt for and grasped the 
back of the chair. He bent over it, as though he thought 
Etinie was leaning forward with her hands upon her 
knees. 

Ethne I ” he said, again j and there was in tMs: 
iteration of h£a: name more trouble and doubt than 
surprise. It seemed, to Mrs. Adair that he di-eo.ded; to 
find her silently weeping. He was beginning to speculate 
whether, after all, he had been ri.ght in bis iiriere.nce from 
Etiincds recapture of her youth to-night — vriicther the 
shadow of Fevevsham did not, after' all, fall between 
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them. He leaned further forward, feeling with his hai.d, 
and suddenly a string of Ethne's vioiin twanged aloud. 
She had left it lying on the chair, aiid his fingers had 
touched it. 

Duirance drew himself up straight and stood quite 
motionless and silent, like a man who has suffered a 
shock and is bewildered. He passed his hand across his 
forehead once or twice, and then, without calling upon 
Ethne again, he advanced to the open window. 

Mrs. Adair did not move, and she held her breath, i 
There was just the wndth of the sill between them. The i 
moonlight struck full upon Durrance, and she saw a / 
comprehension gradually dawn in his face that someone- 
was standing close to liim. ' 

Ethne J he said, a third time. He stretched out 
a hand timidly and touched her dress. 

“ It is not Ethne,” he cried, with a start. 

No, it is not Ethne,” answered Mrs. Adair, quietly, 
Durrance drew back a step from the window, and for a 
little while was silent. 

“ Where has she gone ? ” he asked, at length. 

” Into the garden. She ran across the terrace and 
down the steps very quickly and silently, I saw her 
from my chair. Then I heard you speaking alone.” 

“ Can you see her now in the garden ? ” 

No, She went across the lawn towards the trees 
and their great shadows. There is only the moonlight 
in the garden now." 

Durrance stepped across the window sill and stood by 
the side of Mrs. Adair, The last slip which Ethne had 
made betrayed her inevitably to the man who had grown 
quick. There could be only one reason for her sudden. 
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i!i3,esplsinet!, and secret fliglit. He had told lier that 
7 erbham had wandeied south from Wadi Haifa into 
t.i . savage country, he had spoken out bis fears as to 
F'cvershani’s fate without reserve, thinldng that she had 
forgotten him, and indeed rather inclined to blame her 
for the callous indifference with which she received the 
news. The callousness was a mere mask, and she had 
fled because she no longer had the strength to hold it 
up before her face. His first suspicions had been right. 
Feversharn still stood between Ethue and himself, 
and held them at arm’s length. 

“ She ran as though she was in great trouble and 
hardly knew what she was doing,” Mrs. Adair continued. 
“ Did you cause that trouble ? ” 

‘■‘■'Yes.” 

I thought so, from what I heaid you saj^.” 

Mrs. Adair wanted to hurt, and, in spite of Duixance's 
impenetrable face, she felt that she had succeeded. 
It was a small sort of compensation for the weeks of 
mortification which she had endured. There is something 
which might be said for Mrs. Adair, extenuations might 
be pleaded even if no defence was made. For she, like 
Ethne, was overtaxed that night. That calm, pale face 
of hers hid the quick passions of the south, and she had 
been racked by them to the limits of endurance. There 
had been something grotesque, something rather horrible 
in tliat outbreak and confession by Durrance after 
Ethne liad fled from the room. He was speaking out his 
heart to an empty chair. She herself had stood outside 
tile windov/ with a bitter longing that he had spoken 
so to her, and a bitter knowledge that he never would. 
She was sunk deep in humiliation. The irony of the 
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position tortured her * it was like a jest of swim selfisli 
gods played off upc-n mortals i :> their ha- 
bottom of all her thoughts ranldcd that .memory of the 
extinguished lamp and the low hushed voices speaki.ng 
one to the other in darlnjess. Therefore she spoice to 
give pain, and was gla.d that she gave it*, even though it 
•was to the man whom she coveted. 

“ There’s one thing which I don’t understand,” said 
Diiixarice. I mean the. change wMcli we both noticed 
in Ethne to-iiiglit, I mistook the cause of it. I was a 
fool. But there in.ust have been a caiise. The gift of 
laughter had been, restored, to her. She became just 
what she was five years ago.” 

“ Exactly,” Mrs. Adair answered, Just what she 
was before Mr, Feversham disappeared from Ramelton. 
You are so quick. Colonel Diuxance. Ethne had good 
news of Mr. Feversham this morning/” 

Duxrance turned quickly towards her^ and Mrs. Adair 
felt a keen pleasure at his abrupt movement. She had 
provoked the display of some emotion, and the display 
of any emotion was preferable to his composure. 

Are you quite sure ? ” he asked. 

As sure as that you gave her bad news to -niight/' 
she replied. 

But Durrance did not need the answer. Ethne had 
.made another slip that evening, and., though unnoticed 
at the time, it came l^ack to Diurance’s memory now. 
She had declared that Feversham still drew an allowance 
from his father, “ I heard it only to-day/'' she had said. 

“ Yes, Ethne heard news of Feversham to-day,” 
he said, slowly.- Did she maice a mistake five yeairs ■ 
ago? There was some wrong thing Harry Feversham, 
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was supposed to j2a,ve done. But was there really more 
i misunderstanding than wong ? Bid she i-nisjudge 
him? Has she to-day learnt that she misjudged 
/'iini ? ” 

“ I Yvdil tell yen what I know. It is not very m!i.ch„ 
t;: ^ But I think it is fair that you should know it,” 
j ■ “ Wait a moment, pleas-e, Mrs. Adair,” said Durrance, 

sharply. Kc had put Ms questions rather to himseli 
than to his companion, and he Wcis not sure that he wished 
her to answer them. He. walked abruptly a.way from 
her a.nd kiined upon the balustrade with his face towards 
the garden. 

It seemed to him rather treacherous to allow Mrs. 
Adair to disclose what Ethne herself evidently intended 
to conceal. But he knew why Ethne wished to conceal it. 
She wished him never to suspect that she retained any 
love for Hairy Feversham. On the other hand, h<nvever, 
he did not falter from his own belief. Marriage between 
a man crippled like himself and a woman active and 
vigorous like Ethne could never be right unless both 
brought more than friendship. Here disloyalty seemed 
the truest loyalty of all. He turned back to Mrs. Adair. 

** Tell me what you know, Mrs. Adair. Something 
might be done, perhaps, for Feversha.m. From Assouan 
or Sualdn something might be done.. This news — 
j tills good news came, I suppose, this afternoon when I 
: was at home ? ” 

j " No, this morning, vdien you were here. It was 
i brought by a Ca.ptain Willoughbjr, wdio was once 'du 
officer in Mr. Fe^^ersham’s regiment.” 

“ He is now Deputy-Governor of Sualdn,” said Dur- 
1 : rance» “T know the man.- For-, three years we were 
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together in that > tom. And he broiight the aerv's ol 
Fevershain ? Well ? 

; “ He sailed do%vn from Eingsbridge. Yon and EthnC ' 
were walking across the lawn when he landed iTom the' 
creek. Ethne left you and .went fonvard to meet him. I 
saw them meet, because I happer.ed to be look!r;g cut 
of this window at the moment/' 

“ Yes, Ethne' went forward. There was a stranger 
whom she did not know. 1 remember.” 

"They spoke for a few moments, then Ethne led 
him towards the trees at once, without looking back. 
They went together into the little enclosed garden on 
the bank.” And Durrance started as she spoke. " Yes, 
you followed them,” continued Mrs. Adair, curiously. 
She had been puzzled as to how Durrance had failed 
to find them there, 

" They were there, then,” he said, slowly, " on that 
seat in the enclosure all the while.” 

Mrs. Adair waited for a more definite explanation, 
of the mystery, but she got none. 

“ Well ? ” he asked. 

" They stayed there for a long while. You had gone 
home across the fields before they came outside into 
the open. I was in the garden, and indeed happened 
to be actnally upon the bank."''' 

"So you saw Captain Willoughby? Perhaps you 
spoke to him ? ” 

" T'es., Etime introduced him, but she would 
let him stay. She hmTied him into his boat and bacK 
to Kingsbridge at once,” 

“ Then how do you know C3.ptai;i Willoughby broLigi't 
good news of Harry Feversham ? ” 
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*'£1131.0 told me lliat tlisy had been tsJbing 01 Mm.. 
Her manner and her laugh showed me. no less clearly 
that the news was good.’"' 

“ Yes/' said DiiiTance,- ' and he nodded his head in . 
;-!.£sent„ Captain Willoughby's tidings had given to 
.Ethne tliat r^ew pri<.ie and buoyancy which lie had so 
readily takoi to himself. Signs of the necessary some- 
tiiiiig more than friendship! — so he had accounted them , 
and he ivas right so far. But it was not he who had 
inspired them. His very penetration and insight had 
led him astray. He v;as silent for a few minutes, and 
Mrs. Adair searched his face in the moonlight for some 
evidence tnat he resented Ethne’s secrecy. But she 
searched in vain. 

“ And that is all ? ” said Durrance. 

"Not quite. Captain Willoughby brought a token 
from Mr, Fevershanio Ethne carried it back to the 
house in her hand. Her eyes were upon it all the way ; 
her lips smiled at it. I do not think there is anything 
so precious to her in all the world.’' 

. “Atoken?” 

“ A little white feather,” said Mrs. Adair, " all soiled 
and speckled with dust. Can you read the riddle of that 

leather ? ” 

"Not yet/’ Durrance replied. He 'walked once or 
twice along the terrace and back, lost in thought. Then 
ha v/ent into tile house and fetched his cap from the hall 
He came back to Mrs. Adair. 

" It was kind of you to have told me this/’ he said. 
“’I want you to add to your Mildness. When I was 
in the di-M’wing-room alone, and you came to tlie window, 
I how much did you heal' ? What were the first words ? 

I 
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Mrs, Adair’s answcsr relieved bim of a fear, Etiiiie 
had heard JiotMng whatever of Ms confessioa. ■ 

“ Yes,” he said, “ she moved to the window to read 
a letter by the moonliglTt She must have escaped 
■from the room the .moroent she had read it, Xonse- 
qnenth/ she did ncn hear that I had no longer aiiy h«,jpe 
of recovering 1113/ sight, and that I raerely used tlie pre- 
tence' of a hope in order to delay our mairiagc-!, I am 
glad of that— verj? glad/’ He shook fcsmds with Mrs. 
Adair and said good night. “Yon see,” he added, 
absenthg “ if I hear that Harry Feversha.ni is in Omdur- 
inan, sometliing might perhaps ba done — ^from Snaldn 
or Assouan something might be done. Which way did: 
Ethne go ? ” 

“Over to the water/’ 

“ She had her dog vAt'h her, I hope ? ” 

** The dog followed her,” said Mrs. Aciair. 

" I am glad,” said Diirrance. He knew quite well 
what comfort the dog would be to Etliiie in this bad 
hour; and perhaps he rather envied the dog. Mrs. 
Adair wondered that at a moment 0! such distress to 
him he could still spare a, thought for so small an- allevia- 
tion of E time's trouble. She v/atched him cross the 
garden to the stile in the hedge. He w-alked steadily 
forward upon the path like a man who sees. There was 
nothing in Ms gait or bearing to reveal that the one thi;ng 
left to him had that evening been talicn away. 
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CHAPTER. XX. 

EAST AND WEST. 

^ Durhance foimd Ms body-servant .waiting np for Mm 
wberi Iis Iiad come acro^ the fields to his owra lioxiss 
of Gnessens. 

"You can turn the lights .ont . and go_to bad/’- said 
Bnrrance, and he walked throTigli. tlie liali into his study „ 
The name hardly descrited the room, -for it had always 
l:>een more oi a gunroom than a study. 

He sat for some wMie in liis chair, and then began 
to walk gently about the room in the dark. There w^ere 
many cups and goblets scattered about the room which 
Dun'ance had won in his past days. H<j laiew them 
each one by their shape and position, and he drew a 
kind of comfort from the feel c£ them. He took them 
up one by one and touched them and fondled them, 
wondering’ ’whether now that he was blind, they were 
kept as clean and bright as they used to be. This one, 
a thin-stemmed goblet he had won in a regimental 
steeplechase at Colchester ; he could remember the day, 
with its clouds and grey sky, and the dull look of the 
xploughed fields between ’the • hedges. That pe’^vtcr 
j which stood upon his writing-table, and which had formed 
I a convenient holder ’for his -pens, he had acquired very 
long ago in his college “ •foura ” when he was a freshman 
■ at Oxford. ^ The hoof of a ■ favourite . horse mounted in 
silver stood es an ornament upon the mantelpiece, ilia 
trophies made the room a gigantic diary. He fingered 
;. Ms records of good days gone-.by,..and came. at last to 
Ms guns and rifies. 
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He took them dowo from their racks. They v/ere 
to him much what Ethne’s violin v/as to her, and had 
stories for his ear alone. He sat with a Remington across 
liis knees and lived over again one long hot day in the 
hills to the west of Berenice, during which he had stalked 
a lion across stony open country and killed Idni at three 
hundred yards just before sunset. Anotheir talked to 
him, too, of his first ibex, shot in the Khor Earava, 
and of antelope stalked among the mountains north- 
wards hf Suakin. There was a little Greener gun which 
he had used upon mid-winter nights in a boat upon, this ; 
very creek of the Salcombe estuary. He had brought ■ 
down his first mallard with that i and he lifted it and 
slid his left hand along the under side of the barrel, 
and felt the butt settle comfortably into the hollow of 
his shoulder. But his weapons began to talk over loudly 
in his ears, even as Ethne’s violin, in the earlier days 
after Han*y Feversham was gone and she was left alone, 
had spoken with too penetrating a note to her. As 
he handled the locks and was aware that he could no 
longer see the sights, the sum of his losses was presented 
to him in a very definite and incontestable way. 

He put his guns away, and was seized suddenly with 
a desire to disregard his blindness — pretend that it 
was no hindrance, and to pretend so hard that it shoiildj 
prove not to be one. The desire grew and shook himj 
like a passion, and carried him winged out of the coun- 
tries of dim stars straight to the East, The smell of the 
East arid its noises, and the domes of its mosques, the 
hot sun, the rabble in its streets, and the sieei-blue 
sky overhead caught at him till he plucked from hi: 
chair and set pacing restlessly about his room. 
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He dreamed lumself to Port Said^ and was marshalled 
in the long procession of steairiers down the waterway 
of the Canal. The song of the Arabs coaling the ship was 
in his ears, and so loud that, he conid see them as they 
went at ni.ght-time- up and down the planks between the ' 
barges and the ship’s deck — an endless chain of naked 
figures monotoncusiy chanting, and lurid in the red glare 
of the brasiers. He travelled out of the Canal, past the 
red headlands of the Sinaitic Peninsula, into the cMlIs 
of the Gulf of Sues. He zigzagged down the Red Sea, 
while the Great Beai* swung northwards low dovm in 
the sky above the rail of the quarterdeck, and the 
Southern Cro^ began to blaze in the south. He touched 
at Tor and at Yambo ; he saw the tall wlfite houses of 
Yeddah lift themselves out of the sea, and admired the 
dark, brine- withered woodwork of their carved casements ; 
he walked through the dusk of its roofed bazaars with 
the joy of the homesick after long years come home; 
and from Yeddah he crossed between the narrowing 
coral reefs into the land-locked harbour of Suakin. 

Westward from Sualdn stretched the desert, with all 
that it meant to this man whom it had smitten and cast 
out — ^the quiet padding of camels’ feet in sand, the great 
rock-cones rising sheer and abrupt as from a rippieless 
ocean, towards which you march all day and get no 
nearer | the gorgeous momentary blaze of sunset colours 
in the west, the rustle of the wind through the short 
twilight when the west is a pure pale green and the east 
the darkest blue, and the downward swoop of the planets 
out of notMng to the earth. The inheritor of the other 
places. dreajrT3ed Iiiniself back into his inheritance as he 

tramped to and fro, forgetiuiof Ms blindness and parched 

. . ^ ....... 
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with desire as wdth a few, mitil tinexpfxtedly he heard 
the blackbirds and the . swallows bustling and piping 
in the garden, and knew that outside his windows the 
world was white with dawn. 

He waked from his dream at the homely?- sound. There 
were to be no more journeys for him • aiSiction had 
caged him and soldered a chain alDOut his leg. He felt 
his way by the balustrade up the stairs to bis bed. 
He fell asleep as the sun rose. 

But at Dongola, on the gi-eat ciirce of the Nile south- 
wards of Wadi Haifa, the sun was already biasing, and 
its inhabitants were awake. There was sport prepared 
for them this morning under the few palm trees before 
the house of the Emir Wad El Nejoumi. A white prisoner, 
captured a week before close to the wells of El Agfa 
on the great Arbain. road by a party t3f Arabs, had been 
brought in during the night, and now awaited his fate 
at the' Emir’s hands. The news spread quick as a spark 
through the town j already a crowd of men and women 
and cliildren flocked to this rare and pleasant spectacle. 
In front of the palm trees an open space stretched to the 
gateway of the Emir’s houses beliind them a slope of 
sand descended Sat and bare to the river. 

Harry Feversham was standing mider the trees, 
guarded by four of the Ansai' soldiery. His clothes 
had been stripped from him ; he wore only a torn and 
ragged jibbch upon his body and a twist of cotton on 
Ms head to shield Mm from the sun | Ms bare shoulders 
and arms were scorched and blistered. His anldes 
were fettered | his wrists were bound with a rope of 
palm fibre j an iron collar was locked about his neck, 
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to v/!iicli a choin was attached : and this chain one of 
the scldiers held.. He stood and smiled at the jiiocldng 
■ crowd about Mm,^ and seemed well pleased, like a limatic. 
That was the character which he had assumed. If 
3ae could sustain it^ if he could baffle Ms captors so that 
they were at a loss whether he was a man really daft 01 
an agent with promises of help and arms to the dis- 
affected -tribes of Kordofan, then, there ¥/as a chance 
that they inigM fear to dispose of him themselv'es and 
send Hm fonvard to Omdurman. But it was hard work. 
Inside the house the Ernir and bis counsellors were 
debating Ms destiny | on. the river bank, unci within 
Ills view, a high gfiiiows stood out black and most sinister 
against the yellow sand. Harry Feversham was ^"ery 
glad of the chain about his neck and the fetters on his 
legs. I'hey helped kiiii to betray no panic, by assuring 
hha of its futihty, , 

These hours of waiting, wd'iile the sun rose higher and 
higher, and no one came from the gateway, were the 
worst he had ever as yet endured. All through that 
fortnight in Berber a hope of esca,pe had sustained him, 
*aiid when the Icvntem shone uiion him from behind in 
the ruined acres, what had to be done must be done 
so quickly there was 110 time dor fear or thought. -Here 
there was time and too niudl of it, 

'He had time to anticipate and. foresee.. He felt Ms 
heart sinkmg till ha was faint, just as in those distant 
days -when he had heard the hounds scuffling and whim-* 
psr.'oig in a covert and he himself had sat shaking upon 
his horse. He glanced furtively towards the gallows, 
and forosarv Ihe vultures perched upon his shoulders, 
fluttering about his eyes. ■ But the man. had grown during 
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Ms years ot probation. The fear ol physical sufferiiig 
was not uppermost m his mind, nor even the fear that 
he would walk unmanMly to the high gallows, but a 
greater dread — ^that if he died now^ here, at Dongola, 
Ethrie would never take back that fourth feather, and 
his strong ho|ie of the " afterwards *■' would never come 
to its fulfilment. He was very glad oi the collar about 
ills neck and the fetters on his legs. He summoned his 
wits together, and,, standing there alone without a com- 
panion to share Ms miseries, laughed and st:raped and 
grimaced at his tormentor's. 

An old hag danced and gesticulated before him, 
singing the while a nionotonous song. The gestures 
were pantomimic, and menaced him with abominable 
mutilations. The rvords described in simple and uiiex- 
purgated language the grievous death agonies whica 
immediately awaited him, and the eternity oi torture 
in hell wMch he avouid subsequently surfer. Feversham 
understood, and inwardly shuddered ; but he only 
imitated her gestures, and nodded and mowed at her as 
though she was singing to him o! Paradise. Others, 
taking their w''ar trumpets, placed the mouths against 
the prisoner's ears and blew with all their might. 

" Do you hear, Kaffir ? ** cried a child, dancing with 
delight before him,, “ Do you hear oiir ombeyehs ? 
Blow louder 1 Blow louder 1 ” 

But the prisoner only clapped his hands and crrled out 
that the music was good,. 

Finally there came to the group a tall warrior with 
a long heavy spear. A cry was raised at liis approach 
and a space was cleared. He stood betore the captive, 
and poised his spear, swinging it backwards and forwards. 
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to ma&e Ms arm supple before he thrust — like a bowler 
before he delivers a ball at a cricket match. Feversham 
glanced wildly about him, and seeing 1x0 escape, suddenly 
flung out his breast to meet the blow. But the spear never 
reached him. For as the warrior lunged from the shoulder 
one of the four guards Jerked the neck chain violently 
from behind, and the prisoner was flung half throttled 
upon his back. Three times, and each time to a roar 
of delight, tills pastime was repeated, and then a soldier 
appeared in the gateway of Nejoumi’s house. 

“ Bring the Kaffir in ! ” he cried, and, followed by the 
curses and threats of the crow'd, the prisoner was dragged 
under the arch across a courtyard into a dark room. 

For a few moments Feversham could see notliing. 
Then his eyes began to adapt themselves to the gloom, 
and he distinguished a tall bearded man, who sat upon 
an angareb (the native bedstead of the Soudan), and two 
others, who squatted beside him on the ground. The man 
on the angareb was the Emir. 

“ You are a spy of the Government from Wadi Haifa/* 
he said. 

** No ; I am a musician,** returned the prisoner, 
and he laughed happily like a man that has made a jest, 

Nejoumi made a sign, and an instrument with many 
broken strings was handed to the captive. Feversham 
seated iiimseif upon the ground, and with slow fumbling 
fingers, breathing hard as he bent over the zither, he 
began to elicit a wavering melody. It was the melodj^ 
to which Dnrrance had listened in the street of Tewfikieh 
on the eve of his last journey into the desert ; and which 
Etline Eustace had played only the night before in the 
quiet drawing-room at SouthpooL It was the only 
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'melody wMch Fevemham knsw. When he had done, 
Nefoiimi began i^am. 

■ “ Yon are a spy/** ■ ■ . • 

have told yon the truth/® answered Feversliam, 
stubbornly^ and Nejonml took a different torieo He caiied: 
for foods aiid the raw liver of' a camel covered with salt' 
and red pepper was placed before Feversham„ Seldom: 
has a man had smaller mclination to eatj but Feversham 
ate none the less even of that unattractive dish, feno\?ing 
well that reluctance would be construed as fear, and that 
the signs of fear might condemn him to deaths And 
while he ate Nejoumi questioned him in the silkiest voice 
about the fortifications of Cairo and the strength of the 
garrison at i\.ssouan, and the rumours of dissension 
between the Khedive and the Sirdar. 

But to each question Feversham replied 

** How should a Greek know of these matters ? 

Nejoumi rose from liis angareb and roughly gave an 
order. The soldiers seized upon Feversham and dragged 
him out again into the sunlight. They poured water upon 
the palm-rope which bound his wrists, so that the thongs 
swelled and bit into his fiesh. 

“ Speak, Kaffir ! You carry promises to Kordofan." 

Feversham was silent. He clung doggedly to t.he plan 
over which he had so long and so carefully pondered. 
He could not improve upon it, he was sure, by any 
alteration suggested by fear at a moment wdien iui could 
not think clearly. A rope was flung about his neck and 
he was pushed and driven beneath the gallows. 

Speak, Ka'iflr/^ said Nejoumi, “ so shall yjou escape 
death 1 ” 

Feversham smiled and grimaced, and shook Ms head 
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loosely from side to side. It was astoaishing to Mm that 
lie could ’aio It, that he did. not fall 'down upon Iiis knees 
and beg* for in&rcjr. It was still more astonisliing to aim 
tb.at lie felt no temptation so to demean himself. lie 
v/ondered. whether the oft-repeated story was true, 
tliat criminals in English prisons went quietly and vdtb. 
dignity to the scaffold because they had been dragged. 
For without drugs he seemed to be behaving with no 
less dignity himself. His heart was beating very fast, 
but it was with a sort of excitement. He did not even 
think of Etline at that moment, and certainly t.be great 
dread that his strong hope would never be fulfilled did 
not trouble him at all. He had his allotted part to play, 
and he just played it, and that was all. 

Nej oumi looked at him sourly for a moment. He turned 
to the men who stood ready to draw away from Fever- 
sham the angareb on- wMcli he ^ was placed. 

■ To-morrow/’ said he, ** the Kaffir shall go to Om» 
dumiaii/* , ■ 

Feversham began to feel then that the rope of palm^ 
fibre tortured bis wrists. 


CHAPTER XXL 

ETHNE MAKES AISOTHES SOP. 

Mrs. Adaie speculated with some - uneasiness upon the, 
consequences of the disciosm-es - which -she^ had made 
to Dmxaiice. She was in doubt as to the course which 
be would take. It seemtd possible that he might frankly 
teii Ethne o.f tlie mistake wliich he had made. He might 
admk that he had discovered the unreality of her affection 
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for hiro, a,iid. the reality of her love for Feversiiaiti, 
and if hs made that admission, however caremlly he 
tried to conceal her share in his discovery, he would 
hardl}’ succeed. She v/ould have to face Ethue, and she 
dreaded the moment when her corapanioids frank eyes 
would rest quietly upon hers, and her lips demand an 
explanation. It was consequently a relief to her at first 
that no outward change was visible in the relatioirs of 
Ethne and Durrance. They met and spoke as though 
that day on wliich Willoughby had landed at the garden, 
and the evening when Ethne had played the Melusine 
overtm-e upon the violin, had been blotted from their 
experience. Mrs. Adair v/as relieved at first, but when 
the sense of personal danger passed from her, and she saw 
that her interference had been apparently without effect, 
she began to be puzzled. A little while, and she was 
both angry and disappointed. 

Durrance, indeed, quickly made up his mind. Ethne 
wished him not to know, it was some consolation to her 
in her distress to believe that she had brought happiness 
to this one man whose friend she genuinely was. And 
of that consolation Durrance was aware. He saw no 
reason to destroy it — ^for the present. He must know 
certainly whether a misunderstanding or an irreparable 
breach separated Ethne from Feversham before he took 
the steps he had in mind. He must have sure knowledge, 
too, of Harry Feversham’s fate. ; Therefore he pretended 
to know nothing ; he abandoned even his habit of atten- 
tion and scrutiny, since for these there was no longer 
any need ; he forced himself to a display of contentment ; 
he made light of his misfortune, and professed to find 
in Ethne’s company more than its compensations 
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You see/’ he said to her, " one can get used to blind- 
ness and take it as the natural thing. But one does not 
get used to you, Ethne. Each time one meets you, 
one discovers something new and fresh to delight one. 
Besides there is always the possibility of a cure.” 

He had his reward, for Ethne understood that he had 
laid aside his suspicions, and she was able to set ofi 
; his indefatigable cheerfulness against her own misery. 

I And her misery was great. li for one day she had re- 
captured the lightness of heart which had been hers 
before the three white feathers came to Ramelton, 
she had now recaptured something of the grief which 
I followed upon their coming,. A diherence there was, 
i of course^ Her pride was restored, and she had a faint 
i hope born of Durrance's words that Harry after all 

} might perhaps be rescued. But she knew again the long 

I and sleepless nights and the dull hot misery of the head 
I as she waited for the grey of the morning. For she 
\ could no longer pretend to herself that she looked upon 
j Harrj?' Feversham as a friend v/ho was dead. He was 
living, and in what straits she dreaded to tliink, and yet 
I thirsted to know. At rare times, indeed, her impatience 
■ got the better of her wiUo 

I " I suppose that escape is possible from Omdurman ? ” 
j she said, one constraining her voice to an accent 
I of mdii'ference* 

; " Possible ? Y'es, I think so,*’*' Durrance answered, 

j cheerfullye Of course it is difficult, and would in any 
j case take time. Attempts, for instance, have been made 
i to get Trench out and others, but the attempts have not 
1 , yet succeeded. The difficulty is the go-between.” 

I Etiine looked quickly at Durrance. 

I Sa 
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Tlie go-between?.*’^ she asked* and then she said: 

I thiiilc I begin to tmd.erstand/*' and puled herself up 
abruptly. “ Yon' mean, the Arab vvho can come and go 
between Omdurman and the l^yptian frontier ? 

“ Yes. He is usually some Dervish pedlar or nierchaiih 
trading with the tribes of the Soudan who slips into : 
Wadi .Haifa or Assouan or Suakiii and undertakes the 
work. Of course his risk is great. He would have short- 
shrift in Omdurrnan If his business were detected. So 
it is not to be wondered at that lie shirfe the danger 
at the last moment. As often as not. too* he is a rogue. 
You make your arrangements with him in Egypt* and 
hand him over the necessary money. In six months 02 
a year he comes back alone, with a story of excuses. 
It was simimer and the season unfavourable for an escape. 
Or the prisoners were more strictly guarded. Or he hini- 
sdf was suspected. And he needs more money. His 
tale may be true, and you give him more money and he 
comes back again, and again he comes back alone.” 

Ethne nodded her head. 

" Exactly.” 

Durrance had unconsciously explained to her a point 
which till now she had not understood. She was quite 
sure that Harry Feversham aimed in some way at bringing 
help to Colonel Trench, but in what way liis own captee 
was to serve that aim she could not determine., Now 
she understood ; he was to be his own go-between, mid 
her hopes drew strength from this piece of new knowledge, 
For It was: likely that he had laid his plans 'with care 
■He would :l}every aioxious that the second leather should 
come back to her. And if he could fetch Trench safel3f 
out of Omdui’man, he would not himself remain behind. 
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Etline was silent for a little wMle. They were sitting 
; on the terraccj and the simset was red upon the water 
. of the creek« 

“ Life would not be easy, I suppose, in the prison 
of Omdurinan ? she said, and again she forced herself 
i- to indifference. 

Easy I ” exclaimed Durrance, ” No, it would not 
' be easy, A hovel crowded with Arabs, without light 
j or air, and the roof perhaps t-wo feet above your head, 
i into which you were locked up from sundown to morning ; 

: very likely the prisoners would have to stand all night 
j in that foul den, so closely packed would they be. Im-* 

I agine it even here in England on an evening like this i 
Thinic what it v/ould be on an August night in the Soudan ! 
Especially if you had memories, say, of a place like this, 
to malce the torture worse,” 

Ethne looked out across that cool garden. At tMs 
very moment Harry Fevcrsham might be struggling for 
breath in that dark and noisome hovel, dry of throat 
and fevered with the heat, with a vision before his eyes 
of the grass slopes of Ramelton, and with the music 
j of the Lennon River liquid in his ears. 

1 One would pray for death,” said Ethne, slowly, 

I unless ” She w'as on the point of adding Unless 

1 one v/ent there deliberately with a hxed thing to do,” 
I hut she cmt' the sentence short.- Duixance carried . it oii« 
|: " Unless there w^as a chance -of escape,” he said. 

I : " And there Is a chance— if vFeversham is in Omdurman.” 
j He was afraid that he had allowed himsdf to say too 
i much about the horrors of the prison in Omdurman, 
I and he added : “ Of course, what I have described to 
I you is mere hearsay, and not to be trusted. We have 
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no knowledge. Prisoners may not have such bad times 
as we think/” and thereupon he let the subject drop. 
Xor did Etline mention it again. It occurred to her 
at times to wonder in what way Durrance had under-* 
stood her abrupt disappearance from the drawing-room 
on the night when he had told her o:!; his meeting with 
Harry Feversham. But he never referred to it himself, 
and she thought it wise to imitate his example. The 
noticeable change in Ms manner, the absence of that 
caution which had so distressed her, allayed her fears. 
It seemed that he had found for himself .some perfectly 
simple and natural explanation. At times, too, she asked 
herself why Dunance had told her of that meeting in 
Wadi Haifa, and of Feversham’s subsequent departure 
to the south. But for that she foimd an explanation—- 
a strange explanation, perhaps, but it was simple enough 
and satisfactory to Her. She believed that the news 
was a message of which Durrance was only the instru- 
ment. It was meant for her ears, and for her compre- 
hension alone, and Durrance was bound to convey it 
to her by the will of a power above him. His real reason 
she had not stayed to hear, 

During the month of September, then, they kept up 
the pretence. Every morning when Durrance was in 
Devonshire he would come across the fields to Elline 
at The Pool and Mrs, Adair, watching them as they 
talked and laughed without a sha,dow of embarrassment 
or estrangement, grew more angry, and found it more 
difficult to hold her peace and let the pretence go on, 
It was a month of strain and tension to ail three, and not 
one of them but experienced a great relief when Durrance 
visited Ms oculist in London. And those visits increased 
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in number and lengthened in duration. Even Ethne 
was grateful for them. She could throw off the mask 
for a little while | she had an opportunity to be tired ; 
she had solitude wherein to gain strength to resume her 
high spirits upon Durrance’s return. There came hours 
when despair seized hold of her. “ Shall I be able to 
keep up the pretence v/hen we are married, when we ai-e 
always together ‘i ” she asked herself. But she thrust the 
question back unanswered ; she dared not look forward 
lest even now her strength should fail her. 

After the third visit Durrance said to her : — 

Bo you remember that I once mentioned a famous 
oculist at Wiesbaden ? It seems advisable that I should 
go to him.” 

You are recommended to go ? ” 

" Yes j and to go alone.” 

Ethne looked up at him, with a shrewd, quick glance. 

** You think that I should be dull at Wiesbaden,” 
she said. “’There is no fear of that. 1 can rout out 


some relative to go with me.” 

I “ No. It is on my own account,” answered Bitrrance. 
I “ I shall perhaps have to go into a home. It is better 
j to be quite quiet, and to see no one for a time.” 

I “ You are sure ? ” Ethne asked. “ It would hurt' me 
I if I thought you proposed this plan because you felt 
; I would be happier at Glenalla.” 

’ “No, that is not the reason,” Durrance answered, 
and he answered quite truthfully. He felt it necessary 
; for both of them that they should separate. He, no less 

I than Ethne, suffered under the tyranny of perpetual 

I simulation. It was only because he knew how much 

I store she set upon carrying out her resolve that two lives 
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should not be spoilt because of her, that he was able 
to hinder Mmsdf from crying out that he knew the truth, 
" I am retiiming to London next v/eek/‘' lie added, 
and when I come back I shall be in a position to teil 
you whether .1 am to go to Wiesbaden or not/" 

Hurrance had reason to be glad that he had mentioned 
his plan before the arrival of Calderas telegram from 
Wadi Haifa. Ethne was unable to connect his departure 
from her with the receipt of any news about Feversham. 
The telegram came one aftemooHj and Durrance took 
it across to The Pool in the evening and showed it to 
Ethne. There were only four words to the telegram. 

“ Feversham imprisoned at Omdurriian.” 

Hurrance, with one of the new instincts of delicacy, 
which had been bom in him lately by reason of his suher- 
ings and the habit of thong ht, had moved away from 
Ethne’s side as soon as he had given it to her, and had 
joined Mrs, Adair, who wms reading a book in the drawing* 
room. He had folded up the telegram^ besides, so that 
by the time Etime had unfolded it and saw the words 
she was alone upon the terrace. She remembered 
what Durrance had said to her about the prison, and her 
imagination enlarged upon Ms words. The quiet of a 
September evening was upon the fields, a light mist rose 
from the creek and crept over the garden bank across 
the lawn. Already the prison doors were shut in, that 
hot country at the junction of the Niles. “He is to 
pay for his fault ten times over, then I ” she cried, in 
revolt against the disproportion. “And the fault was 
his father’s, and mine, too, more than Ms own. For 
neither of us miderstood.” 

She bbimed herself for the gift of that fourth feather. 
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She leaned upon the stone bali^tinde with her eyes 
shut, wondering whether Harry would outlive this night, 
whether he was still alive to ontlive it. The very coolness 
of: the stones on which her hands pressed became the 
bitterest of reproaches. " .. . 

Something can now be done.” 

Biinrance was coming from the window of the drawing" 
room and spoke as he came to wai’ii her of his approach, 
‘"'He was and is my friend, I cannot leave him there. 
I shall write to-night to Calder, Money wdll not be 
spared. Ke is my friend, Ethiie. You will see. From 
Suakin or from Assouan something wiH be done,” 

He put all the help to be offered to the credit of his 
own friendship, Sthne was not to believe that he imag- 
ined she had any farther interest in Hany Feversham, 
She turned to him suddenly, almost interrupting him. 
" Major Castleton is dead ? ” she said. 

** Castleton ? ” he exclaimed. *' There was a Castleton 
in Fevershani‘'s regiment,- ■ Is that the man ? ” 

Yes. He is dead ? ” 

He was killed at Tamai.” 

‘h You axe. sure~qnite sure ? ” 

He was witMn the squfixe of the. Second . Brigade 
OFi the edge of the gi'eat gully when Osman Dlgna’s men 
sprang out of - the earth and -broke through, I was in 
that. square,: too,. :I saw Castleton killed-” - 
.**1 am .glad,” said Ethne, - . 

She spj'ke quite simply and distinctly. The first 
feather had been brought back by Captain Willoiighby, 
It was Just possible that Colonel Trench might bring 
back tile second. liarry Feversham had succeeded 
once under great difficulties in the face of great peril. 
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The peril v/as greater now,: the difficulties more arduous 
to overcome; that she clearly understood. But slie 
took the one success as an augury that another roight 
follow it. Feversham would have laid Ms plans with 
care i lie had money wheremth to cany them out ; and 
besides, she was a woman o£ strong faith. But she 
was relieved to know that the sender of the third feather 
could never be approached. Moreover she hated him, 
and there was an end of the matter, 

Durrance was startled. He was a soldier of a type 
not so rare as the makers of war stories wish their readers 
to believe. Hector of Troy was Ills ancestor; he was 
neither hysterical m bis language nor vindictive in his 
acts ; he was not an elderly schoolboy with a taste for 
loud talk, but a quiet man who did his work without 
noise ; who could be stem when occasion needed and of 
an unflinching severity ; but whose natme was gentle 
and compassionate. And this barbaric utterance of 
Ethne Eustace he did not understand. 

You disliked Major Castleton so much ? " he ex- 
claimed. 

“ I never knew him,” 

Yet you are glad that he is dead ? ” 

” I am quite glad,” said Ethne, stubbornly. 

She made another slip when she spoke thus of Major 
Castleton, and Durrance did not pass it by unnoticed. 
He remembered it and thought it over in his gmi~room 
at Guessens. It added something to the explanation 
which he was building up of Harry Feversham's disgrace 
and disappearance. The story was gradually becoming 
clear to his sharpened wits. Captain Willoughby's visit 
and the token he had brought had given him the 
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cine. A white feather could mean nothing hut an 
accusation of cowardice, Dmxance could not remem- 
ber that he had ever detected any signs of cowardice in 
Harr}’- Fevershara, and the charge startled him pei'- 
petually into incredulity. 

But the -fact remained. Something had happened 
on the night of the ball at Lennon House, and from that 
date Harr}’’ had been an outcast. , Suppose that a white 
feather had been foru^arded to Lennon House, and had 
been opened in Ethne’s presence ? Or more than one 
white feather ? Ethne had come back from her long 
talk with Willoughby holding that white feather as 
though there was nothing so precious in all the world. 

So much Mrs. Adair had told him. 

It followed then that the cowardice was atoned, 
or in one particular atoned. Ethne’s recapture of her 
youth pointed inevitably to that conclusion. She treas- 
ured the feather because it was no longer a symbol of 
cowardice, but a symbol of cowardice atoned. 

But Harry Feversham had not returned, he still slunk 
in the world's byways, Willoughby, then, was not the 
only man who had brought the accusation, there were 
others — ^two others. One of the two Diirrance had long 
since identified. When Durrance had suggested that 
Harry might be taken to Omdurman, Ethne had at 
once replied: "Colonel Trench is in Omdurman.” 
She needed no explanation of Harrj^'s disappearance from 
W adi Haifa into the southern Soudan. It was deliberate, 
he had gone out to be captured, to be taken to Omdur- 
man. Moreover, Ethne had spoken of the untrust- 
wortMness of the go-between, and there again had 
helped Durrance in his conjectures. There was some 
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obligation upon Feversham to come to Trench’s help. 
Suppose that Feversham had laid Ms plans of rescue 
and had ventured oiit into the desert that he might be 
his own go-between ? It followed that a second feather 
had been sent to Ramelton^, and that Trench had 
sent it. 

To-night Durrance was able to join Major Castleton 
to Trench and Willoughby,. Ethne’s satisfrxtion at the 
death of a man whom she did not know could mean 
but the one thing. There would be the same obligation 
resting upon Feversham with regard to Major Castleton 
if he lived. It seemed likely that a third feather had 
come to Lennon House, and that Major Castleton had 
sent it. 

Durrance pondered over the solution of the problem, 
and more and more he found it plausible. There was one 
man who could have told him the truth and who had 
refused to tell it, who would no doubt still refuse to tell 
it. But that one man's help Durrance intended to enlist, 
and to this end he must come with the story pat upon 
his lips and no request for information. 

** Yes,” he said, “ I think that after my next visit to 
London I can pay a visit to Lieutenant Sutch/*' 

CHAPTER XXIL \ 

. DURRANCE LETS HIS CIGAR GO OUT. ' 

Captain Willoughby , was' 'known at Ms' cMb for . a 
bore. He was a determined raconteur of pointless stories 
about people mth whom not one of liis audience was 
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acquainted. And there was no deterring him, for lie did 
not listen, lie only talked. He took the most savage 
snnb %vith a vacant and amicable face ; and, wrapped 
in his own dull thoughts, he continued his copious moriO" 
logue. In the smoking-room or at the supper-table 
he crashed conversation flat as a steam-roller crushes 
a road. He was quite iiTesistible. Trite anecdotes 
were sandwiched between aphorisms of the copybook, 
and whether anecdote or aphorism, all wss delivered 
with the air of a man surprised by his mvn profundity. 
If you waited long enough you had no longer the will- 
power to ran away, you sat caught in a web of sheer 
dulness. Only those, however# who did not know him 
waited long enough, the rest of his fellow members at 
liis appearance straightway rose and fled. 

It happened, therefore, that within half an hour of 
his entrance to his club he usually had' one large corner 
of the room entirely to himself, and that particular 
comer up to the moment of his entrance had been the 
most frequented. For he made it a rule to choose the 
largest group his audience. He was sitting in this 
solitary state one afternoon early in October, when the 
waiter approached Mm and handed to him a card. 
Captain Willoughby took it with alacrity, for he de- 
sired company, and his acquaintances had ail left the 
club to Mill the most pressing and imperative engage- 
ments. But as he read the card his countenance fell. 
Colonel Durrance ! he said, and scratched his head 
thoughtfully. Durrance had never in his life paid Mm 
a friendly visit before, and why should he go out of his 
way to do so now ? It looked as if Durrance had some- 
how got v/iiid of his journey to Kingsbridge, 
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** Does Colonel Durratice know that I am in the club ? 
he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the waiter, 

“ Very v/ell, show him in.” 

Durrance had, no doubt, come 'to ask questions, 
and diplomacj^ would be needed to elude them. Captain 
Willoughby had no mind to meddle any iuri:her in the 
affairs of Miss Ethne Eustace. Feversham and Dur- 
rance must fight their battles without his inteiwention. 
He did not distrust Ms powers of diplomacy, but he was 
not anxious to exert them in this particular case, and he 
looked suspiciously at Durrance as he entered the room. 
Durrance, however, had apparently no questions to 
ask. Willoughby rose from his chair, and, crossing the 
room, guided his visitor over to Ills deserted comer. 

** Will you smoke?” he said, and checked himself, 
“ I beg your pardon.” 

“ Oh, I'll smoke I ” Durrance answered, ** It*s not 
quite true that a man can’t enjoy his tobacco without 
seeing the smoke of it. If I let my cigar out I should 
know at once. But you will see I shall not let it out,” 
He lighted his cigar with deliberation, and leaned back 
in his chair. 

“ 1 am lucky to find you, Willoughby,” he continued, 
“ for 1 am only in town for to-day. I come up every now 
and then from Devonshire to see my oculist, and 1 was 
very anxious to meet you if I could. On my last visit 
Mather told me that you were away in the country. 
You remember Mather, I suppose ? He was with us in 
Suakin.” 

“ Of course, I remember him quite v/ell ” said Wil- 
loughby, heartily. He was more than wiiiiniw: io h'lk 
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about ]\Iatlicr; he had a hope that in talking about 
Matbex, Durrance might forget that other matter which 

caused him anxiety. 

"*¥/e 3 XQ. both of us airious,” DtuTance contniuecl 

‘ 6 ii 6 yoTi oan clear up the point we are curious aboul: 
i)id 3/011 ever conie across an Arab called Abou Fatma ? 

Abou FatmH, ! *’ said Willoughby, slowly, “ One 
of the Hadendoas ? *” . 

No ; a. man, of the Kabbabish tribe.*" 

Abou Fatma ? Willoughby repeated, as though for 
the fust lime he had heard the name. No, I never 
came across him/* And then, he stopped. It occurred 
to Diirranco that it was not a natural place at which to 
stop. Willoughby might have been expected to add: 

Why do you ask mo ? ** or some question of the kind., 
But he kept silent. As a matter of fact, he was wondering 
how in the wmrld Durrance had ever come to hear of 
Abou Fatma, whose name he himself had heard for the 
fiist and last time a year ago upon the verandah of the 
palace at Sucildn, For he had spoken the truth- He 
never had come, across Abou Fatma, although Feversham 
had spoken of Mm. 

'* That makes me still more curious/* Durrance con- 
tinued. “ Mather and I were together on the last recon- 
naissance in *84., and we found Abou Fatma hiding in the 
bashes M/ the Sinkat Fort, He told us about the Gordon 
letters which he had hidden in Berber Ah I you remem- 
ber- Ms name now/* 

I was merely getting my pipe out of my pocket/® 
3, e-id ¥/iIloughby. “ But I do remember the name now 
that jmu mention the letters.” 

“ They were brought to you in Sualdn fifteen months 
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or so back. Mather shovved me the paragraph in the 
Evening Standard, And I am curious as to whether 
Abou Fatma returned to Berber and rec.overed them. 
But since you have never come across him, it f ollows that 
he was not the man/^ 

Captain Vvilloughby began to feel sorry that he had 
been In such haste to deny all acquaintance with Abou 
Fatma oi the Kabbabish tribe. 

No, it was net Abou Fatma,” he said, v/ith an awk- 
ward sort of hesitation He dreaded the nest question 
which Durrance would put to him. He filled his pipe, 
pondering v/hat answer he should make to it But 
Durrance put no question at all for the moment. 

” I w^ondered,” he said, slowly, ** I thought that Abou 
Fatma would hardly return to Berbetr, For indeed, 
whoever undertook the job, undertook it at the risk 
of his Kfe, and since Gordon was dead, for no very 
obvious reason.” 

“ Quite so,” said Willoughby, in a voice of relief. 
It seemed that Durrance’s curiosity was satisfied with 
the knowledge that Abou Fatma had not recovered 
the letters. “Quite so. Since Gordon was dead, for 
no reason.” 

“ For no obvious reason, I think I said,” Durrance 
remarked, imperturbably. Willoughby turned and 
glanced suspiciously at Ms companion, v/ondering 
whether after all Durrance knew of his visit to Kings- 
bridge and its motive. Durrance, however, smoked his 
cigar, leaning back in his chair with his tace tilted up 
toward the ceiling. He seemed, now that Iiis curiosity 
was satisfied, to have lost interest in the history of the 
Gordon letters. At all events, he put no more, questions 
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upon that subject to embai’rass Captain Willoughby, 
and indeed there was no need that he should. Thinking 
over the possible way by which Harry Feversham might 
have redeemed himself in Willoughby's eyes from the 
charge of cov/ardice, Durrance could only hit upon this 
recovery of the mined letters from the wall in Berber. 
There had been no personal danger to the inhabitants 
of Sualdn since the days of that last reconnaissance. 
The great troopships had steamed between the coral 
reefs towards Suez, and no cry for help had ever summoned 
them back, Willoughby risked only his health in that 
white palace on the Red Sea. There could not have been 
a moment when Feversham was in a position to say: 
^ Your life was forfeit but for me, whom you cal! coward." 
And Durrance, turning over in his mind all the news and 
gossip which had come to him at Wadi Haifa or during 
his furloughs, had been brought to conjecture whether 
that fugitive from Khartum, who had told him his story 
in the glacis of the silent ruined fort of Sinkat during one 
drowsy afternoon of May, had not told it again at Suakin 
within Feversham's hearing. He was convinced now that 
his conjecture was correct. 

Willoughby's reticence was in itself a sufficient con- 
firmation. Willoughby without doubt had been instructed 
by Ethne to keep his tongue in a leash. Colond Dur- 
rance was prepared for reticence, he looked to reticence 
as the answer to his conjecture His trained ear besides 
had warned him that Willoughby was uneasy at his 
visit and careful in his speech. There had been pauses 
during which Durrance was as sure as though he had eyes 
wherewith to see that Ms companion was staring at Mm 
suspiciously and wondering how much he knew, or how 
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little. There had been an .accent of wariness and caution 
in his voice wiiich was hatefully familiar to Durrance^s 
ears, for just with that accent Ethne had been wont to 
speak. Moreover, Durrance had set traps — that remark 
o£ his, ‘‘ For no obvious reason, I think 1‘ said,'’" had been 
one — and a little start here or a quick turn there showed 
Iiim that Willoughby had tumbled into them. 

He had no wish, how^ever, that Willoughby should 
write off to Ethne and warn her that Durrance was mak- 
ing inquiries. That was a possibility, he recognised, 
and he set himself to guard against it. 

“ I want to tell you whj?' I was anxious to meet you,” 
he said. **It was because of Hany Feversham,” and 
Captain Willoughby, who was congratulating himself 
that he was well out of an awkward position, fairly 
jumped in his seat. It was not Durrance’s policy, how- 
ever, to notice his companion’s agitation, and he went 
on quickly ; “ Something happened to Feversham. It’s 
more than five years ago now. He did something, I 
suppose, or left something undone — ^the secret, at all 
events, has been closely kept— -and he dropped out 
and his place knew him no more. Now you are going 
back to the Soudan, Willoughby ? ” 

" Yes,” Willoughby answered ; " in a v/eek’s time.” 

“ Well, Harry Feversham is in the Soudan,” said 
Durranr.c, leaning towards his companion. 

“ You know that ? ” exclaimed Willoughby. 

“ Yes ; for I came across him this spring at Wadi 
Haifa,” Diuxance continued. “ He had fallen rather 
low,” and he told Willoughby of their meeting outside 
of the cafe at TeMldeh. ‘"It's strange, isn’t it ? A 
man who one knew very well going under like that in a 
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S'scond; disappearing before your, eyes, as it were; 
dropping plumb out of sight as though down an oubli- 
ette in an old French castle. I want you to look out for 
him, Willoughby, and do what you can to set him on 
his legs again. Let me know if you chance on him. Harry 
Fe%^ersliam "was a friend of mine — one of my few real 
friends.” 

'‘'All right/’ said Willoughby, cheerfully. Durrance 
knew a.t once rom the tone of his voice that suspicion -was 
cpieted in Mm. *' I will look out for Feversham. I 
remember he was a great friend of yours.” 

He stretched out Ms hand towards the matches upon 
the table beside him. Durrance heai’d the scrape of the 
phosphorus and the flare of the match. Willoughby 
was lighting his pipe. It was a well-seasoned piece of 
briar, and needed a cleaning ; it bubbled as he held the 
match to the tobacco and sucked at the mouthpiece. 

“ Yes, a great friend,” said Durrance. “ You and I 
dined with him in his flat high up above St. James’s 
Park just be ore we left England.” 

And at that chance utterance Willoughby’s briar pipe 
ceased suddenly to bubble. A moment’s silence followed, 
then Willoughby swore violently, and a second later he 
stamped upon the carpet. Durrance’s imagination was 
Idndled by this simple sequence of events, and he straight- 
way made up a little picture in his mind. In one chair 
himself smoking a cigar, a round table holding a match- 
stand on his left hand, and on the other side of the table 
Captain Willoughby in another chair. But Captain 
Willoughby lighting his pipe and suddenly arrested in 
the act by a sentence spoken without significance, Captain 
Willoughby staring suspiciously in his slow-witted -way at 
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the blind man’s face, mitil the lighted match which he had 
iorgotten, biirnt down;- to. his fingers, and he swore and 
dropped it and stamped it. out upon- the tlovor. Biirrance 
had never given .a, thought to that dinner till this 
moment. It was possible it might deserve much 'dionglit. 

" There were yon ■ and I and Feversham present,” 
he went on, “ Feversham had asked ns there to tell us . 
of Ills engagement to Miss Eustace, He had just come 
back from Dublin. That was almost the last "we saw of 
him.” He took a pull . at his cigaXj and added: “By 
the way, there was a third man preseiit.” 
h “ Was there ? ” asked W^iilonghby. ■ “ IB’s so long 
ago.” 

« Yes-Trench.” 

** To be sure. Trench was present. It well be a long 
time, I am afraid, before we dine at the same table with 
poor old Trench again.” 

The carelessness of his voice was well assumed ; he 
leaned forward and struck another match and lighted 
his pipe. As he did so, Durrance laid down his cigar upon 
the table edge. 

“And we shall never dine with Castletoii again,” 
he said slowly. 

“ Castleton wasn't ihere,” Willoughby exclairiied, 
and quickly enough to betray that, however long tlie 
interval since that Tittle dinner in Feversham's rooms, 
it ¥/as at ail events still .distinct in his recollections^ ' 

“ No, but he was- -expected;” said Durraiice. 

“ No, not even - - expected,” corrected Willoughby. 
“ He was dining dsewhare. , Ee sent a telegram, you 
remember.” 

“ Ah, yes I , A telegram came,” said Durrance^ 
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That diinier part}’ certaMy deserved -consideration. 
Wiilonglibyj Trenclij Castletoa-— these' tnree men were the 
cause oi Harr/ Feversham^s disgrace and disappearance. 
Burrance tried to recollect .all' the -details of the eveDingt 
but he had been occupied himself on that occasion. 
He remembered leaning against the window above St. 
JaiTies's Park; lie remembered hearing the tattoo from 
the parade - ground of ... WeHington Barracks — ^and a 
telegram had come. ■ . ■ ■ 

Burfanoe made up another picture in his mind. Harry 
Feversharii at the table reading and re-reading his tele- 
gram, Trench and Willoughby waiting silently, perhaps 
expectantly, and himself paying no he^id, but staring 
out from the bright room into the quiet and cool of the 
park. 

“ Castleton was 'dining with a big man from the War 
Of&ce that night,” Durrance said, and a little movement 
at his side warned Mm that he was getting hot in his 
search. He sat for a while longer talking about the pros- 
pects of the Soudan, and then rose up from his chair. 

" Weil, I can rely on you, WiEoughby, to help Fever- 
sham if ever you find him. Draw on me for money.’’ 

" I will do my best,” said Willoughby. “ You are 
going ? I could have won a 'bet off you tills afternoon.” 

"HoW'.?”.' 

** You said that you did not let your cigars go out. 

.This one’s stone cold.” 

“ I- forgot about it | I was thinking of .Feversham. 
Good-bye ' ” 

He took a cab and drove awayrirom the club: door. 
W.illoug]iby was glad to see the last of him, but be was 
iairiy : satisfied with Ms own ■ exhibition of diplomacy^ 
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It would have been strange, after all, he thought, if he 
had not been able to hoodwinlv poor old DniTancei 
and he returned to the smoking-room and refreshed 
himself with a whisky and potass. 

Durrance, however, had not been hoodwinked. Tlie 
last perplexing question had been answered for him that 
afternoon. He remembered now that no mention had 
been made at the dinner which could identify the sender 
of the telegranio Feversham had read it without a word, 
and without a. word had crumpled it up and tossed it 
into the fire. But to-day Willoughby had told him that 
it had come from Castleton, and Castleton had been 
dining with a high official at the War Office, The par- 
ticular act of cowardice which had brought the three 
white feathers to Ramelton was easy to discern. Almost 
the next day Feversham had told Durrance in the Row 
that he had resigned liis commission, and Durrance knew 
that he had not resigned it when the telegram came. That 
telegram could have brought only one piece of news, 
that Feversham’s regiment was ordered on active ser- 
vice. The more Durrance reflected, the more certain 
he felt that he had at last hit upon the truth. Nothing 
could be more natural than that Castleton should tele- 
graph his good news in confidence to his friends,, Dur- 
rance had the story now complete, or rather tire sequence 
of facts complete. For why Feversham should have been 
seized with panic, why he should have played the coward 
the moment after he was engaged to Ethne Eustace— 
at a time, in a word, when every manly quality he pos- 
sessed should have been at its strongest and truest, 
remained for Durrance, and indeed was alwar^ to remain, 
au inexplicable problem. But he put tnat que.-.-vioi] 
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aside, classixig it among the considerations v/hich lie had 
leamt to estimate as small and unimportant. The simple 
and true thing-— the tiling of real importance— emerged 
definite and clear. Hany Feversham was atoning for 
Ms one act of cowardice with a full and overflowing 
measure of atonement. 

“ I shall astonish old Sutch,” he thought, with a chuclde. 
He took the night mail into Devonshire, the same even- 
ing, and reached Ms home before mid-day. 


CHAPTER XXm. 

MRS. ADAIR MAKES HER APOLOGY. 

Within the drawing-room at The Pool, Durrance said 
good-bye to Ethne. He had so arranged it that there 
should be little time for that leave-taldng, and already 
the carriage stood at the steps of Guessens with Ms 
luggage strapped upon the roof, and Ms servant waiting 
at the door- 

Ethne came out with him on to the terrace, where 
Mrs. Adair stood at the top of the flight of steps. Dur- 
rance held out Ms hand to hei', but she turned to Ethne 
and said : — ^ : 

“I w'aat to speak to Colonel Durrance before he 
goes.” 

** Very well,” said Ethne, “ Then we will say good- 
bye here,” she added to Durrance, ** You will write 
from Wiesbaden ? Soon, please I ” 

"■'The moment I arrive,” answered Durrance, He 

descenclal the steps with Mrs. Adair, and left Ethne 
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standing upon the tenrace. The last scare o: pretence had 
been acted out, the inonths of tension and surveiUancQ 
had come to an end, and both were thoxilrfu! for their 
release, Durraiice showed that he was glad even in the 
briskness of his walk as he crossed the Imvr. at Mrs. 
Adair’s side. She, however, lagged, and when she spoke 
it was in a despondent voice. 

“ So you are going,” she said. ** In, two tiiiie 

you will be at Wiesbaden and Ethne at Gienaila„ We 
shall all be scattered. It will be lonely here,” 

' She had had her %vay ; she had separated Ethne and- 
Durrance for a time at ah. events 3 she was no longer: 
to be tortured by the sight of them and tlie sound of ^ 
their voices ; but somehow ,her mterference had brought 
her little satisfaction. 

The bouse will seem very empty after yon are all 
gone,” she said ; and she turned at Durrance's side and 
walked down with him into the gaiden. 

“ We shall come back, no doubt,” said Durrance, 
reassuringly. 

Mrs. Adair looked- about ha,r garden. Tlie flowers 
were gone and the sunlight | clouds stretched across the 
sky overhead, the green of the grass under foot was dull,; 
the stream ran grey in the gap .between the trees, and the 
leaves from the branches were Mown russet and yellow ■ 
about the lawns. 

”How long shall -you stay at Wiesbaden?” -she: 
■asked, . . 

” I can hardly teH. But as long as it’s ad'-visable,” 
he answered. 

“That tells me nothing at alL I suppose' ft was 
meant not to tell me anything.” 
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( D'jiTarace did not aiisv/er her, and she resented Ms 
silence. She knew iiotMng whatever of Ms plans i she 
was unaware whether he meant to break Ms engagement 
with Ethne or to hold her to it, aixd curiosity consumed 
her. It might be a very long time before she saw him 
|t again, and all that long .time she must remain tortured 
I with doubts. . 

I You distrast me ? she said, defiantly, and with a 
js note of anger in her voice, ' 

Durrance answered her quite gently, 

“ Have I no reason to distrast you ? Why did you 
tell me of Captain Winoughby's commg ? Why did you 
interfere ? ” 

“ 1 thought you ought to know.” 

. “ But Etime wished the secret kept, I am glad to 
Imow, very glad. But, after dl,^yoU:^oM me, and you’ 
vf€a:e Ethne’s- friend,” ' 

■. , ” Yours, toOj, I hope,” Mrs. Adair ansv/ered, and 
she exclaimed; ,"*How couJd I go on keeping silence ? 

/ Pon’t you understasd P’ 

”Nb.” 

I Durrance migiit have understood, but he had never ' 

I given much thought to Mrs. Adair, and she knew it, ■ 
j The laiowledge rankled within her, and his simple 
' “ No ” stung her beyond bearing. 

I spoke brutally., didn’t I ? ” she said. ” I told you 
the ti'uth as bratally as I coMd. Doesn’t that help you 
T to understand.? ” . ...... 

Again DTiiTriince said “No,” and the monosyllable 
exo^perated her out of all prudence, and all at once she 
foniid herself speaking incoherently the things which she 
Lad thought. And once she had begun she could not 
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stop. She stood, as It were, outside of herself, and saw 

that her speech was madness ; yet she went on ^vith it 

" I told you the truth brutally on purpose. I was sc 
stung because you w'ouid not see what wris so visible had 
you only the mind to see. I wanted to hurt you. I a® 
a bad, bad woman, I suppose. There were you and she in 
the room talking together in the darkness ; there was I 
alone upon the terrace. It was the same again to-day, 
You and Ethne in the room, I alone upon the terrace. 
I wonder whether it will always be so ? But you will 
not say — ^you will not say.” She struck her hands to- 
gether with a gesture of despair, but Durrance had no 
words for her. He waU^ed silently along the garden path 
towards the stile, and he quickened his pace a little, so 
that Mrs. Adair had to walk fast to keep up with Mm. 
That quickening of the pace was a sort of answer, hut 
Mrs. Adair was not deterred by it. Her madness had- 
taken hold of her. 

** I do not think I would have minded so much,” she 
continued, “ if Etlme had really cared for you. But she 
never cared more than as a friend cares, just a mere 
friend. And what's friendship worth ? ” she asked, 
scornfully. 

” Something, surely,” said Durrance. j 

” It does not prevent Ethne from shrinking from her ! 
friend,” cried Mrs. Adair. "She shrinks from yoii,j 
Shall I tell you why ? Because you are blind. She is j 
afraid. While I — 1 will tell you the truth — 1 am gladlf 
When the news first came from Wadi Haifa that you were 
blind, I was glad ; when I saw you in Hill Street, 1 was 
glad ; ever since I have been glad. — quite glad I Because 
I saw that she shrank. From the beginning she shranic, 
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liiJW Iier life would be hampered and fettered/'’ 

^ And the scorn, of Mrs, Adair’s voice increased, though 
; her voice itself v/a.5 sunk to a whisper. ** I am not airaid/’ 

I she said, and she repeated the words passionately again 
; and again. “ I am not afraid I I am not afraid 1 ” 
j To DiBTance it seemed that in all his experience noth- 
ing so horrible had ever occurred as this outburst by the 
‘ woman rvho was Ethne's friend, nothing so unforeseen. 

' Ethne VsWote to you at Wadi Haifa out of pity/’ 
!‘ she went on, ** that was all. She wrote out of pity, and 
having vwitten, she was afraid of what she had done ; 
and being afraid, she had not courage to tell you she 
was afraid., You would not have blamed her if she had 
frankly admitted it. You would have remained her 
friend. But she had not the courage.” 
i Durrancs knew that there was another explanation of 
Ethne’s hesitations and timidities. He knew, too, that 
tile other explanation was the true one. But to-morrow 
he himself w^ould be gone from the Salcombe Estuary, 
and Ethne would be on her way to the Irish Channel and 
Donegal. It was not worth wliile to argue against Mrs. 
i Adair's slanders. Besides, he was close upon the stile 
I ■wbich separated the garden of The Pool from the fields. 
Once acro.ss that stile he would be free of Mrs. Adair. 
He contented himself with saying, quietly : — 

" You are not just to Ethne,” . 

At that simple utterance the madness of Mrs. Adair 
went from her„ She recognised the futility of ail that she 
had said, of her boastings of coura,ge, of her detractions 
of Ethne. Her w’ords might be true or not, they could 
achieve nothing. Durrance was always in the room with 
Etime, never upon the terrace with Mrs. Adair. She 
9 
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becarae consciotis. of. her degradatioa, afid she fell to 

excuses. 

, “ I am a bad woman, I suppose. But after all I lia've 
not had the happiest of lives. Perhaps there is something 
to be said for me.” ■■ It. sounded pitiful and weak even, in ,' 
her ears : but they had reached the stile, and Dnrrance 
had turned towards her., She sav/ that his face lost 
something of its sternness,, He was standing qiiietty, 
prepared now to listen to what she might wish to say. 
He rem€!.mbered that in. the old days when he : coiild^ : 
see, he had aiwaj?-s associated her with a dignity of 
carriage and a reticence of speech. It seemed hardly 
possible that it was the same woman who spoke to him 
now, ar^d the violence of the contrast made him ready 
to believe that there must be someth i.ng to be said on her 
behalf. 

Will you tell me ? ” he said, gently, 

I was mamed almost straight from school, I was 
the merest girl I kne^v nothing, and I was .married to 
a man of whom I kne-w nothing. It was my mothers 
doing, and no doubt she thought that she was acting 
for the very best. She was securing for me a position 
of a kind, and comfort and release from any danger oh 
poverty. I accepted what she said blindly, ignorantly.'- 
I could hardly , have refused, indeed, for mv .mother was 
an imperious woman, and I was accustomed to obedience. 
I did as she told me and married dutifully the man whom | 
she chose. The case is common enough, no doubt, but 
its frequency does not make it easier of endurance I ” 

But Mr, Adair I " said PuiTance. ** After all, I 
knew frlni. He was older, -no doubt, than yon, but he 
was Mad. I thinks, too, he cared for yon/*' 
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I " Yes. He was kindness itself^ and fee cared for me. 
( Both tilings are true. The knowledge that he did care for 
1 me was the one link, if you understand. At the begin- 
j niiig I \¥as contented, I suppose. I had a house in town 
J s.Lid sriolhc-f here. But it was dull.” And she stretched 
I out her aims. " Oh, how dull it was t Do you know the 
!. little back streets in a manufacturing town ? Rows of 
!• small houses, side by side, with nothing to relieve them 
of their ugly rc-galarity, each with the self-same windows, 

: the self-same door, the self-same .doorstep. Overhead a 
drift 01 smoke-, and every little grseii thing, down to the 
plants in the window, dirty and black. The sort of street 
whence sny crazy religious charlatan who C‘a.ii promise 
a little colour to their grey lives can get as many 
, votaries as he wants, V/eli, when I thought over my life, 
one 01 those little streets always t',ame into my miad. 
There are. women, heaps of them, no doubt, to whom the 
■ management of a, big house, the season in London, the 
ordinary round oi visits are sufficientc I, worse luck, 
v/as not one of them. Dull ! You, with your hundred 
. thousfind things to do, cannot conceive how oppressively 
i dull my life was. And that was not all I ” She hesitated, 
I but she could not stop midway, and it was far too late 
I for her to recover her ground. She went on to the end, 

I I married,, as ! say, knowing notbijig of the important 
i things* I believed at the first that mine was Just the 

i allotted, life of all women. But I began soon to have niy 

doubts. 1 got to know tha.t there was something more to 
be won out of existence than mere duliiess; at least, 
that there was something more for others, though not 
for me. One could not help learning that. One passed 
a man and a Vvoman riding together, and 0110 chanced 
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10 look into the woman’s face as one passed ; or one saw, 
perhaps, the woman alone and talked vihth her for a 
little while, and from the happiness of her looks and voice 
one knew with absolute certainty that there was ever so 
much more. Only the chance of that ever so much more 
my mother had denied to me.” 

Ail the sternness had now gone from Durrance’s 
face, and Mrs. Adair was speaking with great simplicity. 
Of the violence which she had used before there was no 
longer any trace. She did not appeal for pit}?, she was 
not even excusing herself ; she was just telling her story 
quietly and gently. 

“ And then you came,” she continued. “ I met you, 
and met you again. You went away upon 5'oo.r duties, 
and you returned ; and I learnt now, not that there was 
ever so much more, but just what that ever so much more 
was. But it was still, of course, denied to me. However, 
in spite of that, I felt happier. I thought that I should 
be quite content to have you for a friend, to watch your 
progress, and to feel pride in it. But you see — ^Ethne 
came, too, and you turned to her. At once — oh, at once ! 
If you had only been a little less quick to turn to her i 
In a very short wliile I was sad and sorry that you had 
ever come into my life.” 

“ I knew nothing of this," said Durrance. “ I never 
suspected. I am sorry.” 

" I took care you should not suspect,” said Mrs. 
Adair. “ But I tried to keep jmu, with all my wits I 
tried. No matchmaker in the world ever vrorked so hard 
to bring two people together as I did to bring together 
Ethne and Mr. Feversham, and I succeeded.” 

The statement came upon Durrance with a shock 
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He leaned back against the stile and could have laughed. 
Here was the origin of the whole sad business. From what 
small beginnings it had grown! It is a trite reflection, 
but the personal application of it is apt to take away 
the breath. It was so with Durrance as he thought him- 
self backwards into those days when he had walked on 
his own path, heedless of the people with whom he came 
in touch, never dreaming that they were at that moment 
influencing his life right up to his dying day. Fever- 
sham’s disgrace and ruin, Ethne’s years of unhappiness, 
the wearying pretences of the last few months, all had 
tlieir origin years ago when Mrs. iKdair, to keep Durrance 
to herself, threw Faversham and Ethne into each other’s 
company. 

“ 1 succeeded,” continued Mrs. Adair. " You told me 
that I had succeeded one morning in the Row. How 
glad I was ! You did not notice it, I am sure. The next 
moment you took all my gladness from me by telling 
me you were starting for the Soudan, You were away 
three years. They were not happy years for me. You 
came back. My husband was dead, but Ethne was free. 
Ethne refused you, but you went blind and she claimed 
you. You can see what ups and downs have fallen to 
me. But these months here have been the worst.” 

“ I am very sorry,” said Durrance. Mrs. Adair was 
quite right, he thought. There was indeed something to 
be said on her behalf. The world had gone rather hardly 
with her. He was able to realise what she had suffered 
since he w'as suffering in much the same way himself. 
It was quite intelligible to him why she had betrayed 
Ethne’s secret that night upon the terrace, and he could 
not but be gentle with her. 
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I am very sorry, Mrs, Adair/" lie repeated, lamely. 
There was nothing more which he could find to say, and he 

held out his hand to her. 

” Good“bye,”:;she- said, -.and Dnrrance climbed over the 
stile and crossed the fields to Ms house, 

Mrs. Adair stood by that stile for a long while after 
he had gone. She had shot her bctlt, and hi!; no one biii; 
herself and the man for whom she C£ii‘ed. 

She realised that distinctly. She looked forward a 
little, .too, and she imdeiBtood that if .Dnirance did not, 
after Ml, keep Ethne to her promise, and marry her and 
go back with her to her country, he would come back to 
Guessens. That refiection show’cd Adair yet more 
clearly the folly of her outcry. If she had only kept 
silence she would have had a very true and constant 
friend for her neighbour, and that would have been 
something. It would have been a good deal. But since 
she had spoken, they could never meet without embar** 
rassment, and, practise cordiality as they might* there 
would alwaj^s remain in their minds the recollection of 
what she had said and he Iiad listened to on the after- 
noon when he left for Wiesbaden. 


CHAPTER XXIW 

OH THE MILE, / 

It was a callous country inhabited by a callous race, 
thought Calder as he travelled down the Nile ;froin \Yadi 
Haifa to Assouan on his three months’ fudoitgM He 
leaned over the rail of the upper deck of the steamer 
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<Lnd looked down upon the barge lashed alongside. 
,f On the hmcr deck of the barge among the native passen- 
gers stood an aiigareb * whereon was stretched the 
niofioiiloss figure of a human being shrouded in a black 
veil. Tiie aiigarefo and its burden had been carried on 
boai'd early that morning at Korosko by two Arabs, 
vvjro now sat laughing and chattering in the stei'ii o£ the 
barge, it might have been a dead man or a dead woiaan 

I who Ia5r still and stretched, out upon the bedstead, so 
iiitlo heed did they give to it, Calder lifted his eyes and 
looked to liis right and his left across glaring sand and 
barren rocks shaped roughly into the hard forms of pjna- 
t mids. The naxrow meagre strip of green close by the 
water’s edge upon each bank was the response which 
the Soudan made to spring and summer and the bene- 
ficent rain. A callous country inhabited by a callous 
people, 

Calder looked downwa,rds again to the angareb upon 
the barge’s deck, and the figure lying upon it. \%ether 
it wa.3 man or woman he could not tell. The black veil 
la.y close aboiit the face, outlining the nose, the hollow.s 
of the eyes and the mouth, but whether the lips wore 
a moustache and the chin a beasrd it did not reveal. 

The slanting sunlight crept nearer and nearer to the 
angarel). The .natives seated clos<^ to it moved into the 
sf.iadow of the upper deck, but no one .moved the angareb. 
and the two men laugliing in the stem gave no thought 
to their charge, Calder watched the bte of yellow 
light creep over the black reeiimbent figure from : the feet 
upwards. It burnt at last bright and pitiless upon tlic 
Yet the Kviiig creature beneath the veil never 

=*= l'i:,c native becistoad of mattiug woven across a foiir-ieggcd iraine. 
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stirred. The veil never fluttered above the lips, the legs 
remained stretched out straight, the arms lay close againsi; 
the side. , 

Calder shouted to the two men in the stern : — 

Move the angareb into the shadow,” he cried, and 
be quick.” 

The Arabs rose reluctantly and obeyed him. 

" Is it a man or a woman ? ” asked Calder. 

" A man. We are taking him to the hospital at Assouan, 
but we do not think that he will live. He fell from a 
palm tree three weeks ago.” 

You give him nothing to eat or drink ? 

He is too ill,” 

It was a common story, and the logical outcome of the 
belief that life and death are written and will inevitably 
befall after the manner of the writing. That man lying 
so quiet beneath the black covering had probably at 
the beginning suffered nothing more serious than a 
bruise, which a few simple remedies would have cured 
within a week. 'But he had been allowed to lie, even as 
he lay upon the aiigareb, at the mercy of the sun and the 
flies, unwashed, unfed, and with his thirst unslakecl. 
The bruise had become a sore, the sore had gangrened, 
and, when all remedies were too late, the Egyptian Mudir 
of Korosko had discovered the accident and sent tire man 
on the steamer down to Assouan, But, familiar though 
the story was, Calder could not dismiss it from his 
thoughts. The immobility of the sick man upon the 
native bedstead in a way fascinated him, and wlien 
towards sunset a strong wind sprang up and blew against 
'the stream, he felt an actual comfort in the knowledge 
that the sick man would gain some relief from it. And 
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\vhen his neighbour that evening at the dinner-table spoke 
to Mm with a German accent, he suddenly Jisked upon 
an impulse 

; You are not a doctor by any chance ? ” 

i Not a doctor/’ said the German, but a student ot 

medi-cine at Bonn. I came from Cairo to see the Second 
Catara-ct, but w<is not allowed • to go farther than Wadi 
Haifa.” 

Caider intemipted him at once. ^''Tlien I will ties* 
pass upon your holiday and claim your professional 
assistance.” 

For yourself ? With pleasure, though I should never 
have guessed you were ill,” said the student, smiling 
good-naturedly behind his eyeglasses. ' 

“ Nor am I. It is an Arab for whom I ask your help.” 

^ 1 ” The man on the bedstead ? ” 

“ Yes, if you will be so good. I will warn you — ^he 
was hurt three weeks ago, and I know these people. 
No one will have touched him since he was hurt. The 
1 sight will not be pretty. This is not a nice country for 
untended wounds.” 

The German student shrugged his shoulders. ^*A1I 
experience is good,” said he, and the tv/o men rose from 
the table and went out on to the upper deck. 

The wind had freshened during the dinner, and, blowing 
up stream, had raised waves so that the steamer and its 
barge tossed and the water broke on board. 

“ He was below there,” said the student, as he leaned 
over the rail and peered downwards to the lower deck 
of the barge alongside. It was night, and the night v/as 
dai'k. Above that lower deck only one lamp, swung 
from the centre of the upper deck, glimmered and threw 
ga 
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uncertain lights 'and ■uncertain ' shadows over, a;smal! 
circle. Beyond the circle all was black darkness^ except 
at the bows, where the v/ater breaking on board iimig 
a white sheet of spray. It could be sseji like a sprinkle 
of snow driven by the wind | it could be heard striking 
the deck like the lash of a wliip. 

" He has been moved,” said the German. " No doubt 
he has been moved. There is no one in the bows.” 

.Galder bent Ms head dounrwards and stared Into ths: 
darkness for a little wdiile without speaking. 

“ I believe the arigareb is there,” he said, .at length, 
“ I bdieve it is.” 

Followed by the Gennan, he hurried dovnr the stairway 
to the lower deck of the steamer and went to the side. 
He could make certain noWo The angareb stood in a 
wash of water on the very spot to which at Calder’s 
order it had been moved that morning. And on the 
angareb the figure beneath the black covering lay as 
motionless as ever, Jis inexpressive of life and feeling, 
though the cold spray broke continualy upon its face. 

“ I thought it would be so,” said Calder. He got a 
lantern, and with the German student climbed across 
the bulwarks on to the bar-ge. He summoned the two 
Arabs, 

“ Move the angareb from the bows,” he said, and when 
they had obeyed : “ Now take that covering off. 1 
wish my friend, who is a doctor, to see the wound.” 

The two men hesitated, and then one of them, with 
an air of insolence, objected. "There are doctore in 
Assouan, whither we are talcing him.” 

Calder raised the lantern, and himself drew the veil 
from off the wounded man. "Now, if you please,'"' 
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lie said to his companion. The German student made 
his examination of the wounded tliigh, while Caldcr 
held the lantern above Ms head. ■ As Calder had pre- 
dicted, it was not a. pleasant business, for the woimtl 
crawled. The German student was glad to cover it up 
again. 

I can do notMng/’ he said. “ Perhaps in a hospital 

v/ith baths and dressings -I Relief will be given, at 

all events, but more, I do not know. Here I could not 
even begin to do anything at all. Do these two men 
•understand English ? ” 

“ Nc,” ansv/eired Calder. 

“ Then I can tell you something. He did not get the 
hurt by falling out of any palm tree. That is a lie. The 
injury was done by the blade of a spear or some weapon 
of the kind.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

*‘Yes,” 

Caldei- bent down suddenly towards the Arab on the 
angarebo Although he never moved, the man was con- 
scious, Calder had been looking steadily at him, and saw 
that his eyes followed the spoken words. 

“ You understand English ? ” said Calder, 

The Arab could not answer with Ms lips, but a look 
of comprehension came into his face. 

Where do you come from ? ” asked Calder. 

The lips tried to move, but not so much as a wijisper 
escaped from them. Yet his eyes spoke, but spoke 
vainly, -for the most which they could tell was a grea-t 
eagerness -fco answer, Calder dropped upon Iiis knee 
close by the man's head, and, holding the lantern close, 
enunciated the tov/rjB., 
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“ From Dongola ? '' 

No gleam in the Arab's eyes responded to that name. 

“ From Metemneh ? From Berber ? From OinduT" 
man ? Ah i " 

The Arab answered to that word. He closed his eye- 
lids. Calder went on still more eagerly. 

“ You were wounded there ? No. Where, then ? 
At Berber ? Yes. You were in prison at Onidurman 
and escaped ? No. Yet you were wounded.” 

Calder sank back upon his knee and reflected. His 
reflections roused in him some excitement. Fie bent down 
to the Arab’s ear and spoke in a lower key. 

“ You were helping someone to escape ? Yes. Who ? 
El Kaimakam Trench ? No.” He mentioned the names 
of other white captives in Omdurman, and to each name 
the Arab’s eyes answered “ No.” It was Effendi 
Feversham, then ? ” he said, and the eyes assented as 
clearly as though the lips had spoken. 

But this was all the information which Calder could 
secure. ” I, too, am pledged to help Effendi Feversham," 
he said, but in vain. The Arab could not speak, he could 
not so much as tell his name, and his companions would 
not. Whatever those two men knew or suspected, they 
had no mind to meddle in the matter themselves, and 
they clung consistently to a story which absolved them 
from responsibility. Kinsmen of theirs in Korosko, 
hearing they were travelling to Assouan, had asked them 
to take charge of the wounded man, who was a stranger 
to them, and they had consented. Calder could get 
nothing more explicit from them than this statement, 
however closely he questioned them. He had under his 
hand the information which he desired, the news of 
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Harry Feversliam for wMch Umxance asked by every 
mail, but it was hidden from him in a locked book. 
He stood beside the helpless man upon the angareb. 
There he was, eager enough to speak, but the extremity 
of weakness to which he had simk laid a finger upon his 
lips. All that Calder could do was to see him safely 
bestowed within the hospital at Assouan. "Will he 
recover ? ” Calder asked, and the doctors shook their 
heads in doubt. There was a chance perhaps, a very 
slight chance, but at the best recovery would be slow. 

Calder continued upon his journey to Cairo and Europe 
An opportunity of helping Harry Feversliam had slipped 
away, for the Arab who could not even speak his name 
was Abou Fatma, of the Kabbabish tribe, and his presence 
wounded and helpless, upon the Nile steamer betw'een 
Korosko and Assouan meant that Harry Feversham’s 
carefully laid plan for the rescue of Colonel Trench had 
failed. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

LIEUTENANT SUTCH COMES OEF THE HALF-PAY LIST. 

At the time when Calder, disappointed at his failure 
to obtain news of Feversham from the one man who 
possessed it, stepped into a carriage of the' train at 
Assouan, Lieutenant Sutch was driving along a high white 
road of Hampshire across a common of heather and 
gorse ; and he too was troubled on Harry Feversham's 
account. Like many a man who lives much alone, Lieu- 
tenant Sutch had fallen into the habit of speaking his 
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tliougMs aloud. And as he drove slowly and leluctautly 
forward, more than once he said to himself : “ I foresaw 
there would be trouble. From the beginning I foresaw 
there would be trouble.” 

The ridge of the liill along which he drove dipped 
suddenly to a hollow. Sutch saw the road run steeply 
down in front of him between forests of pines to a little 
railway station. The sight of the rails gleaniing bright 
in the aftenioon sunlight, and the telegraph poles running 
away in a straight line until they seemed to huddle to- 
gether in the distance, increased Sutch’s discomposure., 
He reined his pony in and sat staring with a fro’wn at 
the red-tiled roof of the station building. 

“ I promised Hairy to say nothing,” he said, and 
drawing some makeshift of comfort from the words, 
repeated them : “I promised faithfully in the Criterion 
Grill-room.” 

The whistle of an engine a long way off sounded clear 
and shrill. It roused Lieutenant Sutch from his gloomy 
meditations. He sav/ the white smoke of an approaching 
train stretch out like a riband in the distance. 

“ I wonder what brings him ? ” he said, doubtfully, 
and then with an effort at courage : “ Well, it's no use 
shirking.” He flicked the pony with his whip and drove 
briskly down the hill. He reached the station as the 
train drew up at the platform. Only two passengers 
descended from the train. They were Durrance and his 
servant, and they came out at once on to the road. 
Lieutenant Sutch hailed Durrance, who waliced to the 
side of the trap. 

” You received my telegram in time, then ? ” said 
Durrance. 
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Luckily it found me at Lome.'” 

/ I have brought a bag. Mg^y I trespass upon 3/012 for 

a night's lodging ? " 

B;/ all means,” said Sutch, but the tone of his voice 
quite clearly to Burrance’s ears belied the heartiness of 
the words. Burra, nee, however, was prepared for a 
reluctant welcome, and he had purposely sent his telegram 
at the last moment. Had he given an address, he sus- 
pected that he might have received a refusal of his ^nsit. 
And Ills suspicion was accurate enough. The telegram, 
it is true, had merely announced Burrance's visit, it 
had stated nothing of his object ; but its despatch was 
sufficient to warn Sutch that something grave had 
happened, something untoward in the relations of Ethne 
Eustace and Burrance. Burrance had come, no doubt, 
to renew his inquiries about Harry Feversham, those 
inquiries wiiich Sutch was on no account to answer, 
which he must parry all this afternoon and night. But 
he sav/ Burrance feeling about with his raised foot for 
the step of the trap, and the fact of his visitor’s blindness 
was brought home to him. He reached out a hand and, 
catching Burrance by the arm, helped him up. After 
all, he thought, it would not be difficult to hoodwink 
a blind man, Ethne herself had had the same thought, 
and felt much the same relief as Sutch felt now'. The 
lieutenant,, indeed, was so relie%'ed that he found room 
lor an impulse of pity„ 

“ I was very sorry, Burrance, to hear of your bad luck/' 
he said, as he drove oil up the iiiil. I know what it 
is myself to be suddenly stopped and put aside just when 
one is moJ'd ng rvay and the world is smoothing itself out, 
though my wound in the leg is nothing in coniparison 
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to your blindness. I don't talk to you about compen- 
sations and patience. That's the gabble of people who 
axe comfortable and haven't suffered. TVe know that 
for a man who is young and active, and who is doing 
well in a career where activity is a necessity^ there are 
no compensations if his career’s suddenlj^ cut short 
through no fault of his.” 

“ Through no fault of his,” repeated Durrance. 1 
agree with you. It is only the man whose career is cut 
short through his own fault who gets compensations." 

Sutch glanced sharply at his companion. Durrance 
had spoken slowly and very thoughtfully. Did he mejui 
to refer to Harry Fevershani ? Sutch wondered. Did 
he know enough to be able so to refer to him ? Or was 
it merely by chance that his words were so strikingly 
apposite? 

“ Compensations of what kind ? ” Sutch asked, 
uneasily. 

“ Thfe chance of knowing himself, for one thing ; 
for the chief thing. He is brought up short, stopped in 
his career, perhaps disgraced.” Sutch started a little 
at the word. “Yes, perhaps — disgraced,” Durrance 
repeated. “ Well, the shock of the disgrace is, after 
all, his opportunity. Don't you see that ? It's his oppor- 
tunity to know himself at last. Up to the moment of 
disgrace His life has been all sham and illusion ; the man 
he believed himself to be, he never was, and now at the 
last he knows it. Once he knows it, he can set about 
to retrieve his disgrace. Oh, there are compensations 
for such a man I You and I k’low a case in point.” 

Sutch no longer doubted that Durrance was deliberately 
referring to Harry Feversham. He had some knowledge. 
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though how he had gained it Sutch could not guess. 
I But the knowledge was not, to Sutch's idea, quite accu- 
rate, and the inaccuracy did Hany Feversham some in- 
justice. It was on that account chiefly that Sutch did 
not affect an37 ignorance as to Diirrance's allusion. The 
i passage of the years had not diminished his great regard 
I for Harry, he cared for him indeed with a woman’s 
I concentration of love, and he could not endure that his 
memory should be slighted. 

“ The case you and I know of is not quite in point/' 
he argued. " You are speaking of Harry Feversham.” 

believed himself a coward and was not one. 
He commits the fault which stops his career, he finds 
! out his mistake, he sets himself to the work of retrieving 
Iris disgrace. Surely it's a case quite in point ? ” 

“ Yes, I see,” Sutch agreed. “ There is another view, 
a wrong view, as I know, but I thought for the moment 
it was your view — that Harry fancied himself to be a 
brave man, and was suddenly brought up short by dis- 
covering that he was a cowai'd. But how did you find 
out ? No one knew the whole truth except myself.” 

“ i am engaged to Miss Eustace,” said Durxance. 

“ She did not know everything. She knew of the dis- 
grace but she did not know of the determination to 
retrieve it.” 

■ She knows now,” said Durrance, and he added, 

sharply ; “You are glad of that — ^very glad.” 

Sutch was not aware that by any movement or excla- 
mation he had betrayed his pleasure. His face, no doubt, 
showed it clearly enough, but Durrance could not see 
his face. Lieutenant Sutch was puzzled, but lie did not 
deny the imputation. 
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It is true/' he said, stoutly. “ I am very glad that 
she knows. I can quite see thai from your point of view 
it would be better if she did not know. But I cannot 
help it. I am very glad.” 

Durrance laughed, and not at all unpleasantlj^, “ I 
like you the better for being glad,” he saicL 

“ But how does Mss Eustace know ? ” asked Sutch. 
“ Wlio told her ? I did not, and there is no one else 
who could tell her.” 

“ You are wTong. There is Captain Willoughby. 
He came to Devonshire six weeks ago. He brought 
with him a white feather which he gave to Miss Eustace, 
as a proof that he withdrew his charge of cow'^aidice 
against Hairy Feversham.” 

Sutch stopped the pony in the middle of the road. 
He no longer troubled to conceal the joy which this 
good news caused him. Indeed, he forgot altogether 
Durrance’s presence at his side. He sat quite silent and 
still, with a glow of happiiie.ss upon him such as he had 
never known in all. his life. He was an old man now, 
well on in his sixties ; he had reached an age when the 
blood runs slow, and the pleasures are of a grey, sober 
kind, and joy has lost its fevers. But there welled up 
in his heart a gladness of such buoyancy as only falls 
to the lot of youth. Five years ago on the pier of Dover 
he had watched a mail packet steam awa}^ into darkness 
and rain, and prayed that he might live until tills great 
moment should come. And he had lived and it had cx)me. 
His heart was lifted up in gratitude. It tieemod to him 
that there was a great burst of smiliglit acioss the world, 
and tliat the world itself had suddenly grown many- 
coloured and a place of Ever since the night when 
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i he had stood outside the War Office in Pall Mali, and 
Harry Feversham had touched him on tlie mrn and had 
spoken out his despair. Lieutenant Sutch liad keen 
I oppressed with a sense of gualt. Hany was Muxiel 
! Fevcrstiain's bo}", and Sutch just for that reason should 
I have watched him and mothered him in his boyhood, 
I since Ms mother was dead, and fathered him. in Ms youth 
I since Ms father did not understand. But he had failed. 
He had failed in a sacred trust, and he had im- 
agined Muriel Fevershiun’s eyes looldng at him with 
reproach from the barrier of the skies. He had heard 
her voice in his dreams saying to him gently, ever so 
gently : “ Since I was dead, since I was taken away to 
where I could only see and not help, surely you might 
have helped. Just for my sake yon might have helped, 
you whose work in the world was at an end.” And the 
long tale of his inactive years had stood up to accuse 
him. Now, however, the guilt was lifted from his shoal- 
■ ders, and by Harry Feversliam’s own act. The nev/s 
w as not altogether unexpected, but the lightness of spirit 
which he felt showed him how much he had counted 
upon its coming, 

‘‘ I knew,” he exclaimed, “ I knew he v/ouldnT fail. 
Oh, I am glad you came to-day, Colonel Durrarice ! 
It was partly my fault, you see, that Httrry Fevershain 
ever incurred that charge of cowardice. I could have 
spoken — ^there was an opportunity on one of the Crimean 
nights at Broad Place, and a word might have been oi 
value— -and I held my tongue. I have never ceased to 
blame myself. I am grateful for your news. You have 
the particulars? Captain Willoughby was in peril, 
and Harry came to Ms aid ? ” , 
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“ No, it was not that exactly,” 

“ Tell me 1 Tell me ! ” 

He feared to miss a word. Durrance related the story 
of the Gordon letters, and their recovery by Feversham. 
It was all too short for Lieutenant Sutch. 

“ Oh, but I am glad you came ! ” he cried. 

“ You understand, at all events,” said Durrance, 
“ that I have not come to repeat to you the ques- 
tions I asked in the courtyard of my clul). I am able, 
on the contrary, to give you information.” 

Sutch spoke to the pony and drove on. He had 
said nothing which could reveal to Durrance his fear 
that to renew those questions was the object of his visit ; 
and he was a little perplexed at the accuracy of Durrance’s 
conjecture. But the great ne\vs to which he had listened 
Iiindered him from giving thought to that perplexity. 

“ So Miss Eustace told you the story,” he said, ** and 
showed you the feather.” 

No, indeed ! ” replied Durrance. She said not a 
word about it, she never showed me the feather, she 
even forbade Willoughby to hint of it, she sent him away 
from Devonshire before I knew that he had come. You 
are disappointed at that,” he added, quickly. 

Lieutenant Sutch was startled. It was true he was 
disappointed, he was jealous of Duii’ance, he wished 
Harry Feversham to stand first in the girl’s tlioiights. 
It was for her sake that Harry had set about his diffi- 
cult and perilous work. Sutch wished her to remember 
him as he remem bered her. Therefore he was disappointed 
that she did not at once come with her news to Durrance 
and break off their engagement. It would be hard for 
Duiiance, no doubt* but that could not be helped 
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“ Then how did yon learn the story ? ” asked Sutch. 

“ Someone else told me. I was told that Willoughby 
had come, and that he had brought a white feather, 
and that Ethne had taken it from him. Never mind by 
whom. That gave me a clue. I lay in wait for Willoughby 
in London. He is not very clever; he tried to obey 
Ethne’s command of silence, but I managed to extract 
the information I wanted. The rest of the story I was 
aide to put together by myself. Ethne now and then 
was ojff her guard. You are surprised that I was clever 
enough to find out the tmth by the exercise of my own 
wits ? " said Um'rance, with a laugh. 

Lieutenant Sutch jumped in his seat. It was mere 
chance, of course, that Durrance continually guessed 
with so singular an accuracy ; still it was uncomfortable, 
I have said nothing which could in any way suggest 
that I was surprised,” he said, testily. 

” That is quite true, but you are none the less sur- 
prised,” continued Durrance. ” I don’t blame you. 
You could not know that it is only since I have been 
blind that I have begun to see. Shall I give you an 
instance ? This is the first time that I have ever come 
into this neighbourhood or got out at ^^our station. 
Well, I can tell you that you have driven me up a hill 
between forests of pines, and are now driving me across 
open country of heather.” 

Sutch turned quickly towards Durrance. 

“ The hill, of course, you would notice. But the 
pines.'?”. 

“The air was close. .1 knew there were trees, I 
guessed they were pines." 

“ And the open country ? " 
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Tile Vvind blows clear across it. There’s a dry stiff 
rcstle besides. I have never heard quite that sound 
except vdien the wind blows across heather.’"' 

He tinned the conversation back to Hurry Feversham 
and his disappearance, and the cause of his disappearance. 
He made no mention, Sutch remarked, of the fourth 
v^hite feather which Ethne herself had added to the three. 
But the Mstory of the tiiree wliich had come by post 
at Ramelton he knew to its last letter. 

I was acquainted with the men who sent them/’ 
he said, “ Trench, Castleton, Willoughby. I met dhem 
daih/ at Suakln, just ordinary officers, one rather shrewd, 
the second quite commonplace, the third distinctly 
stupid. I saw them going quietly about the routine of 
their work. It seems quite strange to me now. There 
should have been some mark set upon them, setting them 
apart as the particular messengers of fate. But there 
was nothing of the kind. They were just ordinary prosaic 
regimental officers. Doesn’t it seem strange to you, 
too ? Here were men wdio could deal out misery and 
estrangement and years of suffering, without so much as 
a single word spoken, and they went about their business, 
and you never knew them from other men until a long 
while afterwards some consequence of what they did, 
and very likely have forgotten, rises up and strikes 
yon down/’ 

“Yes,” said Sutch, “That thought has occurred 
to me/’ He fell to lyondering again wdiat object had 
brought Durrance into Htunp.shire, since he did not come 
for information ; but Duri'ance did not iramodiately 
enligliten him. They reached the lieutenant’s house. 
It stood alone by the roadside looking across a wide 
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country of downs, Sutcli took Diirrance over liis stal^le 
and showed him his horses, he explained to him the 
arrangement of Ms garden and the grouping of his fto wers. 
Still Diirrance said nothing about the reason of his visit ; 
he ceased to talk of Harry Eeversham, and assumed 
a gi'eat interest in the lieutenant’s garden. But indeed 
the interest was not at all pretence. These two men 
had something in common, as Sutch had pointed out at 
the moment of their meeting — the abrupt termination 
■ of a promising career. One of the two was old, the 
other comparatively young, and the younger man was 
I most curious to discover how his elder had managed 
to live through the dragging, profitless years alone. The 
same sort of lonely life lay stretched out before Durrance, 
and he was anxious to learn what alleviations could be 
practised, wMat small interests could be discovered, 
how best it could be got through, 

“ You don’t live within sight of the sea,” he said, 
at last, as they stood together, after making the round 
of the garden, at the door. 

“ No, I dare not,” said Sutch, and Diirrance nodded 
^ his head in complete sympathy and comprehension. 

I understand. You care for it too much. Yon would 
have the full knowledge of your loss presented to your 
, eyes each moment,” 

They went into the house. Still Durrance did not 
refer to the object of his visit. They dined together 
and sat over their \viiie alone. Still Diirrance did not 
speak. It fell to Lieutenant Sutch to recur to the subject 
of Hany Feversliam, A thought had been gaining 
strength in bis mind all that afternoon, and since Diirranice 
would not lead up to its utterance he spoke it out hiniseli'. 
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" Harry Fevershairi must come back to England. 
He has clone enough to redeem Ms honour/’ 

Harry Fevemham’s return mignt be a little a-Vvfcvard 
for Durrance, and Lieutenant Sutch with that notion 
in his mind blurted out his sentences awkwardly, but 
to Ills surprise Durrance answered him at once. 

“ I was waiting for you to say that. I wanted you to 
realise without any suggestion of mine that Harry must 
return. It was with that object that I came.” 

Lieutenant Sutch’s relief was great. He had been 
prepared for an objection, at the best he only expected 
a reluctant acquiescence, and in the greatness of his 
relief he spoke again : — 

** His return will not really -trouble you or your wife, 
since Miss Eustace has forgotten him,” 

Durrance shook Ms head. 

‘"‘She has not forgotten him.” 

" But she kept silence even after Willoughby had 
brought the feather back. You told me so this after- 
noon, She said not a word to you. She forbade Wil- 
loughby to tell you.” 

“ She is very true, very loyal,” returned Bun'ance. 
“ She has pledged herself to me, and nothing in the 
world, no promise of happiness, no thought of Harry, 
woMd induce her to break her pledge. I know her. 
But I Icnow, too, that she only plighted herself to me 
out of pity, because I was blind. I know that she has 
not forgotten Harry.” 

Lieutenant Sutch leaned back in his chair and smiled. 
He could have laughed outright. He aslcecl for no de- 
tails, he did not doubt Durrance’s \vords. He w^as over- 
whelmed with pride in that Harry Feversham, in spite 
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■ of Ms disgrace and his long absence— -Harry Feversham, . 
. Ills favourite, had retained this girl’s love. No doubt 
she was very tnie, very loyal. Sutcli endowed her on 
: the inotani: with all the good qualities possible to a 
human being. The nobler she was, the greater was 
his pride that Harry Feversham stiH retained her heart* 
lieutenant Sutch fairly revelled in this new knowledge. 

' It was not to be wondered at, after all, he thought, 
tiiere was nothing astonishing in the girl’s Melity .to 
' anyone who was fairly acquainted with Harry Fever- 
sham, it was only an occasion of great gladness. Bur- 
rance would have to get out of the way, of course, but 
then he should never have crossed Harry F€versliam’'s 
path. Sutch was cruel, with the perfect cruelty of which 
love alone is capable. 

“ You are very glad of that/’ said Durrance quietly. 

Very glad that Ethne has not forgotten him. It 
is a little hard on me, perhaps, who have not much 
left. It would have been less hard if two years ago 
you had told me the whole truth when I asked it of 
you that summer evening in the courtyard of the club.” 

Compunction seized upon Lieutenant Sutch, The 
gentleness with which Durrance bad spoken, and the 
qukit accent of weariness in his voice, brought home 
to him something of the craelty of his great joy and 
pride. After all, what Durrance said was true. If he 
had broken his word that night at the dub, if he had 
related Fcivershain’s story, Durrance would have been 
.. ... spared a great deal, ' ■ ■ 

“ I couldn’t I ” he exclaimed. “ I promised Harry in 
the most solemn way that' I would tell no one until he 
came back himself. I was sorely tempted to tell you 
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btit I fiad given my word. Ever), if Harry never came 
back, if I obtained sure knowledge that he was dead, 
even then I was only to tell Ms father, and even his 
father not nil that could be told on bis behalf,'* 

He pushed back Ms chair and went to the window. 

It is hot in . here,” he said, ■. Do you mind ? ” And 
TOthout waiting for an. ansvi^’er, lie loosed the catch. ani: 
raised the sash. For some little while he steed by the 
open window, silent, undecided. Durrance plainly did 
not know of the fourth feather broken off from Ethne’s 
fan, he had not heard the conversation betv/een Iiimseli 
and Feversham in the grill-room of the Criterion Res- 
taurant. There w^'ere certain words spoken by Hairy 
upon that occasion which it seemed fair Durraace should 
now hear. Compunction and pity bade Sutch repeat 
them, ms love of Haixy Feversham enjoined Mm to 
hold his tongue. He could plead again that Harry had 
forbidden Mm speech, but the plea would be an excuse 
and nothing more. He knew very well that, were Hairy; 
present, Harry would repead them, and Lieutenant Sutch 
knew wdiat harm, silence had already done. He mastered 
Ills love in the end and came back to the table. 

“ There is something which it is fair yon should 
know,” he said. “ When Harry went away to redeem 
his honour if the opportunity should come he had no 
hope, indeed he had no wish that Miss Eustace shoiild 
wait for .him.' .She wms the .spur to urge him, but she 
did not know even that. He did not wisli her to know, 
He had no claim upon her. There was not even a Iiope 
in his mind that she inigJit at some time lie his friend 
—-in this life, at all events, linien he wc-nt away from 
Rainelton, he parted from her, according to Ids tJiought, 
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. for all Ms mortal life. It is fair tftat you should know 
that,. Miss .Eustace, you tell me, is not the woman to 
withdraw iicnii her jjledged word. Well, v/hat X sidd to 
you that evening at the club I now repeat. There will be 
no disloyalty to friendship if you marry Miss Eustace.*" 

It was a difacult speech for Lieutenant Sntch to utter, 
and he was very glad when he had uttered it. What- 
ever answer he .received, it was right that the wordiT 
slictild be spoken, and he knew that had he refrained 
from speech, tie 'would always have suffered remorse for 
his silence. None the less, however, he waited in suspense 
for the answer. 

It is kind of you to tell me that,” said DiiiTance, 
and he smiled at the lieutenant with a great friendliness. 
“For I ca.n guess what the words cost you. Bat you 
have done Haixy Fevershain no harm by speaking them. 
For, as I told you, Ethne has not forgotten Mm j and 
1 have my point of view. Marriage between a man 
blind like myself and any woman, let alone Ethne, could 
not be fair or right unless upon both sides there was 
more than friendship. Harry must return to England. 
He must return to Ethne, too. You must go to Egypt, 
and do what you can to bring him back.” 

Siitcli was relieved of his suspense. He had obeyed 
his conscience, and yet done Harry Feversliam no dis- 
service. 

I will start to-morrow,” he said. “ Harry is still 

in; the Soudan ” 

“ Of course,” 

“ Wliy of course ? ” asked Sutdi, “ Willoughby with- 
drew his accusation | Castletoa is dead-— he was killed at 
Tamai ; and Trench — know, for I have followed all 
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these three men's careers — ■Irench is a prisoner In 
Omdurman,” 

“ So is Harry Feversham." 

Sutch stared at his visitor. For a moinent lie did not 
■understand, the shock had been too sudden and abrupt. 
Then, after comprehension had dawned upon liim, he 
refused to believe. The folly of that refusal in its turn 
became apparent. He sat down in his chair opposite 
to Durrance, awed into silence. And 'the silence lasted 
for a long” while. 

" What am I to do ? ” he said, at length. 

“ I have thought it out,” returned Durrance. "You 
must go to Suakin. I will give you a letter to Wil- 
loughby, who is' Deputy-Governor, and another to a 
Greek merchant there whom I know, and on whom 
you can draw for as much money as you require.” 

“ That’s good of you, Durrance, upon my word,” 
Sutch interrupted ; and forgetting that he was talking 
to a blind man, he held out Ins hand across the table. 

I would not take a penny if I could help it. But I 
am a poor man. Upon my soul, it’s good of you.” 

“ Just listen to me, please,” said Durrance. He could 
not see the outstretched hand, but his voice sliowed 
that he would hardly have taken it if he had. Ko was 
striking the final blow at his chance of happiness. Bi:t 
he did not wish to be thanked for it, “ At Suakin you 
must take the Greek merchant’s advice and organise a 
rescue as best you can. It will be a long business, and 
370U will have many disappointments before you suc- 
ceed ; but you must stick to it until you do.” 

Upon that the . two men fell to a discussion of the 
detfUls of the length of time it would take for a message 
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from Suakiii to be carried into Omdnrman, of the iin“ 
trustworthiness of some Arab spies, and of the risks 
which the trustworthy ran. Sutch’s house was searched 
for maps; the various routes by which the prisoners 
might escape were described by Durrance — the great 
forty days' road from Kordofan on the west, the straight 
track from Omdnrman to Berber and from Berber to 
Suakin, and the desert journey across the Belly of Stones 
by the wells of Murat to Korosko. It was late before 
Durrance had told all that he thought necessaiy, and, 
Sutch had exhausted his questions. 

“ You will stay at Sualdn as your base of operations/' 
said Durrance, as he closed up the maps. 

“ Yes," answered Sutch, and he rose from his chair. 

I will start as soon as you give me the iettecs." 

“ I ha.ve them already written.” 

” Then I will start to-morrow. You may be sure I 
will let both you and Miss Eustace know how the 
attempt progresses.” 

“ Let me know," said DuiTance, but not a whisper 
of it to Ethne, She knows nothing of my plan, and she 
must know nothing until Feversham comes back him- 
self. She has her point of view, as I have mine. Two 
lives shall not be spoilt because of her. That’s her 
resolve. She believes that to some degree she was her- 
self the cause of Harry Feversham's disgrace— that but 
for her be would not have resigned his commission." 

“ Yes." 

You agree to that ? At all events, she believes it. 
So there's one life spoilt because of her. Suppose now 
I go to her and say : * I know that you pretend out oi 
youi charity and kindness to care for me, but in yom 
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hf..-:art you are no more than my frieii'i/ I Imrt her, 
and cruelly. For there’s all that’s left of the second life 
spoilt, too. But ' bring . -back Feverslmn I : Tlien i can 
sjaeak-— then I can say freely ; Since you arc just ray 
friend, I would rather be your friend and iiotliing more, 
So neither life will be spoilt at all.’ ” 

I understand,” said Sutch. “ It’s the way a inau ; 
shouid speak. So' till Feversham comes ba,ck the pre-' 
tence remains. She pretends to care for you, you pre-j 
tend you do not know slie thinks of Harrya J; 

go eastwards to bring Min home, yj'ou go back to her.” 

'' No/' said Durrance. “ I can’t go back. The strain ! 
of keeping up the pretence was telling too much on boffi; 
of us. I go to Wiesbaden. An oculist lives there who 
serves me for an excuse. I shall wait at Wiesbaden until 
you bring Harry home.” 

Sutch opened the door, and the two men went out into 
the hall. The servants had long since gone to bed. A 
couple of candlesticks stood upon a table beside a lamp. 
More than once Lieutenant Sutch had forgotten, that Ms 
visitor was blind, and he forgot the fact again. He 
lighted, both candles, and held out one to his companion. 
Diirrance knew^ from the noise of Sutcl/s movements 
what he was doing. 

, “ I have no' need of a candle/’ he said, with a smile.; 
The light fell upon his face, and Sutch suddenly remarked 
how tired it looked and old. Tlrere were deep lines 
from the nostrils to the corners of tlie mouth, and fur- 
rows in the cheeks.. His hair was grey as an old oian’s 
hair. Burrance ha,d himself made so iii;tlc of liis mis- 
fortune tMs evening that 'Sutch had rather come to rate 
it as a small thing In the gum of cal im« ties ; bul? 
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he read Hs mistalie now in Diiniaace’s fa»5. Jast abo¥e 
the flame of the candle, firamed in the darkness of the 
, hall, it showed wldte and drawn and haggard— the face 
ol ao. old worn man set npon the staiw^art shoulders oi 
a man in the piiiiio of his j-eais. 

“I have said very Ettle to yonhi the way of syiii- 
j patliy,” said Sntcli. I did not know that you would 
[ welcome it. But I am Sony. I smi very sorry/' 

I “ Thaiils,” said Bmxsnce, simply. He stood for a 
niomenl or two silently in front of his host. “ Wlien I 
was in the Sr/iiclan, travelling tlnrough the deserts, 1 used 
■ to pass the v/hite skeletons of camels lying by the side 
of the track. D'o j’ou know the cameFs way ? He is 
an unfriendly, graceless beast, but he marches to within an 
hour ol his death. He drops and dies with the load upon 
iiis back. It seemed to me even in those days the right 
and enviable way to finish. Yon can imagine how I must 
envy t.hex-n that advantage of theirs now 1 Good-night.” 

He felt for the banister, and walked up the stairs to 
his room, 

CHAPTER XXVL 

GENERAL EEVERSHAM's PORTRAITS ARE APPEASED. 

Lieutenant Sutch, though he went late to bed, was 
oady astir in the morning. He roused the lioiisehokl, 
packed and repacked his clothes, and made such a busde 
and confusion that everything to be clone took twice its 
ordinary time in the doing. There never had been so 
laucli noise and flurry in the house during all the thirty 
years of Lieuteriaiit SntclFs residence. His servants 
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could not satisfy him, however quickly thejr scuttled 
about the passages in search of this or that forgotten 
article of his old travelling outfit. Sutch, indeed, was 
in a boyish fever of.. excitement.: It v/as not to be woe« 
dered at, perhaps. For thirty years he had lived 
inactive — on the world^s haif-pay list, to quote his own 
phi'ase ; and at the end of all that long time niiiacu- 
lousiy something had talien to him to do — something 
important, something which needed energj? and tact and 
decision. Lieutenant Sutch, in a word,was .to be: em- 
ployed again- He was teverish to begin his employment- 
He dreaded the short interval beioie he could begin, lest 
some hindrance should unexpectedly occur and relegate 
him again to inactivity. 

I shall be ready this afternoon/'' he said, briskiy, to 
Durrance, as they brealrfasted. “ I shall catch the night 
mail to the Continent. We might go up to London to- 
gether, for London is on yom* way to Wiesbaden." 

‘"No,” said Durrance. “I have just one more visit 
to pay in England. I did not think of it until I was in 
bed last night. You put it into my head.” 

Oh ! " observed Sutch ; and whoin do you pro- 
pose to visit ? ” 

General Feversham,” replied Durrance., 

Sutch laid down his knife and fork, and looked with 
surprise at his companion- 

” Wliy in the world do you wish to see Inin ? ” he 
asked. 

“ I want to tell him how Ha.rry has redeemed his hon- 
our — ^Iiow he is still redeeming it. You said last night 
that you were bound by a prorriise not to tell him any- 
thing of his son’s intention, or even of his sor/s success, 
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. until tile son returned himself. But I am bound by no 
promise. I think such a promise bears hardly on the 
general. There is nothing in the world which could 
pain him so much as the proof that his son was a co\¥ard. 
Harry miglit have robbed and murdered. The old man 
would have preferred him to have committed both these 
crimes. 1 shall cross into Surrey this morning and tell 
him that Harry never was a coward/' 

Sutch shook his head. 

“ He will not be able to understand. He will be very 
grateful to you, of course. He will be very glad that 
Harry has atoned his disgrace, but he will never under- 
stand why he incurred it. And after all he will only 
be glad because the family honour is restored.” 

" I don't agree,” said Durrance. I believe the old 
: man is rather fond of his son, though, to be sure, he 
would never admit it. I rather like General Feversham.” 

Lieutenant Sutch had seen very little of General Fever- 
■ sham during the last five years. He could not forgive 
: him for his share in the responsibility of Harry Fever- 
sham's ruin. Had the general been capable of sym- 
pathy with and comprehension of the boy's nature, the 
white feathers would never have been sent to Ramelton. 
Sutch pictured the old man sitting sternly on his terrace 
at Broad Place, quite unaware that he was himself at 
I all to blame, and, on the contrary, rather inclined to 
' pose as a martyr in that his son had turned out a shame 
and disgrace to all the dead Fevershams whose por- 
traits hung darkly on the high walls of the hall. Sutch 
felt that he could never; endure to talk patiently with 
General Feversham ; and he was sure that no argu- 
ment would turn that stubborn man from his convic- 
20 
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tions. He had not troubled at all to consider whether 
the news which Dtirrance had brought Mm should be 
handed on to Broad Place. 

‘‘You axe very thoiightfol for others,.” lie said to 
Diirrance. . . ■ 

" It’s not to my credit. I practise thoiightfalness for 
others out of an instinct of self-preservation, that’s all/’ 
said Durrance. “ Selfishness is the natural and en- 
croaching fault of the blind. I know that, so I am care- 
ful to guard against it.” 

He travelled, accordingly that morning by branch lines 
from Hampshire into Surrey, and came to Broad Place 
in the glow of the afternoon. General Feversham was 
now within a few months of his eightieth yeax, and 
thougli his back was as stiff and Ms figure as erect as on 
that night, now so many yeai's ago, when he first pre- 
sented Harry to his Crimean friends, he was shrunken in 
stature, and his face seemed to have grown small. Diir- 
rance had walked with the general upon his terrace only 
two years ago, and, blind though he was, he noticed a 
change within this intexTal of time. Old Feversham 
walked with a heavier step, and there had come a note 
of puerility into his voice» 

“ You have joined the veterans before your time, 
Durraiice,” he said. “I read -of it in a newspaper. I; 
would have written had I known where to write,” 

If he had any suspicion of Durrance’s visit, he gave no 
sign of it. He rang the bell, and tea was brought into 
the great hall, where the portraits hung. He asked after 
this and that officer in the Soudan with whom he was 
acquainted ; he discussed the iiii.quities of the 'War Office, 
and feared that the country was going to the deuce. 
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Everything, tlirongli ill-luck or bad management, is 
going to tlie devil, sir/’ he exclaimed, irritably. Even 
you, Durmnce, you are not' the same man who walked- 
with me on my terrace two years ago." 

The general had never been remarkable for tact, and 
the solitary life he led had certainly brought no improve- 
ment, Durrance could have countered with a fe qmqiie, 
but he refrained. . ■ 

“ But I come upon the'same business," he said. 
Fevershaiii sat up stitSy in Ms chair. 

“ And I give you the same answer. I have nothing 
to say about Harry Fevershain. I will not discuss him.''* 

He spoke in his usual hard and emotionless voice. He 
might have been S][)eakmg of a stranger. Even the 
name ■was uttered, without the slightest hint o£ sorrow, 
Durrance began to wonder whether the fountains of 
affection had not been altogether dried up in General 
Feversham’s heart. 

■ “ It would not please you, then, to know where. Harry ■ 
Feversham has been and how he has lived during the 
last five years ? " 

There was a pause — not a long pause, but still a pause 
— before General Feversham answered : “ Not in the 
Ie0,5t, Colonel Dm:rance." 

The answer was uncompromising, but Durrance relied 
upon the pause which preceded it. 

“ Nor o.n wdiat , business he has been engaged ? he 
continued. 

“ I am not ia'teresteci in. the smallest degree. I do not 
wish Mm to - sbirve, -and my solicitor tells - me that he 
draws his allowance. I am content with that l;riO¥i7» 
ledge, Colonel Buimnca” 
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I will risk your anger, general,” said Dtirrance. 
“ There are times when it is wise to disobey one's superior 
officer. This is ope of the times. Of course, you can 
turn me out of the house. Otherwise I shall relate to 
you the history of your son and my friend since he dis- 
appeared from England.” 

General Feversham laughed. 

“Of course, I can’t turn you out of the house,” lie 
said, and he added severely : “ But T warn you that you 
are taldng an improper advantage of your position as 
my guest.” 

“ Yes, there is no doubt of that,” Durrance answered, 
calmly, and he told his story— the recovery of the Gordon 
letters from Berber, his own meeting with Harry Fever- 
sham at Wadi Haifa, and Harry’s imprisonment at 
Omdurman. He brought it down to that very day, for 
he ended with the news of Lieutenant Sutch’s depar- 
ture for Suakin. General Feversham heard the whole 
account without an interruption, without even stirring in 
his chair. Durrance could not tell in. what spirit he 
listened, but he drew some comfort from the fact that he 
did listen, and without argument. 

For some while after Durrance had finished, the gen- 
eral sat silent. He raised his hand to his forehead and 
shaded his eyes, as though the man who had spoken 
could see, and thus he remained. Even when he did 
speak he did not take his hand away. Pride forbade 
him to show to those portraits on the weills that he 
was capable even of so natural a weakness as }oy at the 
reconquest of honour by his son. 

“ What I don’t understand,” he said, slowly, “ is why 
Harry ever resigned, his commission. I could not under- 
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stand it before; I understand it even less now since 
you have told me of his great bravery. It is one of 
the queer, inexplicable things. They happen, and there's 
all that can be said. But I am very glad that you com- 
pelled me to listen to you, Durrance." 

“ I did it with a definite object. It is for you to say, 
of course, but for my part I do not see why Harry should 
not come home and enter in again to all that he lost.'" 

“ He caimot regain everything,” said Feversham. “ It 
is not light that he should. He committed the sin, and 
he must pay. He cannot regain his career, for one 
thing.” 

“ No ; that is trae. But he can find another. He 
is not yet so old but that he can find another. And 
that is all that he will have lost.” 

General Feversham now took his hand away and 
moved in his chair. He looked quickly at Dorrance, he 
opened his mouth to ask a question, but changed his 
mind. 

“ Well,” he said, briskly, and as though the matter 
were of no particular importance, “ if Sutch can manage 
Harry's escape from Omdurman, I see no reason either 
why he should not come home." 

DuiTance rose from his chair. “ Thank you, general. 
If you can have me driven to the station, I can catch 
a train to town. There's one at six.” 

“ But you will stay the night, surely ? ” cried General 
Feversham. 

“It is impossible. I start for Wiesbaden early to- 
morrow'.” 

Feversham rang the bell and gave tb.e order for a 
carriage. “ I should have been very glad if vou could 
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have sta.yecl/’ he said, turning to Dorrance. “ 1 see 
very lew people nowadays. To teli tlie tratli, I have 
no : gi'eat desire ■ to ■ see many. One grows old., and a 
creatoe of customs^'’ - ■■ 

** But you have your Crimean nights/*’ said Durrance, 
cheerfully, 

Feversliaia shook Ms head. “ There have tjeeii, none 
since Harry went away., I had tao heart for them/'’ he 
said, slowly. For a second the mask was lifted and his 
stem features softened. He had suffered^ imrch during' 
these five lonely yesis of Ms old age^ .though not one of ; 
his acquaintances up to this mornenc had ever detected 
a look upon his face or heard a seritence from his lips 
which could lead them so to think. He had shown a 
stubborn front to the “world. He had made it a matter 
of pride that no one should he able to point a finger 
at him and say : ‘‘ Thei8''s a man struck down/' But 
on this one occasion and in these few words he revealed 
to Durrance the depth of bis giiel Duirance under- 
stood how unendurable the chatter of his friends about 
the old days oi' war in the snowy trendies would have 
been. An anecdote recalling some particular act of 
courage would hurt as keenly as a story of cowardice,, 
The whole Mstory of Ms lonely life at Broad Place -was 
laid bare in that simple statement that there had been 
no Crimean nights, for he had no heart 'for them. 

The wheels of the carriage rattled on the giravel, 

; Good-bye/' 'Said DurtancA and , he held out Ms 
■hand. ■■" 

By The way/' said Feversham, ^'to organise this 
escape irojii Omdurman will cost a great deal of Auonoy. 
Sutch is a poor man. Who is paying ? 
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Fe¥efsliam sliook Darraace's hand- in a" firm; clasp-; 

It. is my right; o! course/'’ he said. 

** CejtaJ.niy» I will let you know what it costs/'' 

** Thaols you/® 

General Feversham accompanied his visitor to the 
door. There “was a question which he had it in liis 
mind to ask, but the question was delicate. He stood 
uneasily on the steps of the house. 

** Didn't I hear, Durraiice/' he said, with an air of 
ciirdessness, ** that you were enga.ged to Miss Eustace ? ” 
I think I said that Harry would regain all that he 
li-ad lost except his career/' said Durirance, 

He stepped into the carriage and drove of? to the 
station. His work was ended. There was nothing more 
for him now to do, except to wait at Wiesbaden and 
pray that Sui;ch might succeed. He had devised the 
plan ; it remained for those who had eyes wherewith to 
see to execute it. 

General Feversham stood upon the steps looking after 
the carriage imtii it disappeared among the pines. Then 
lie walked slov/Iy back into t.he hall, “'‘There is no 
reason why he should not co.ai.e back/' he said. He 
looked up at the pictures, .The dead Fevershams in 
their imifoiiiis would not be- disgraced, “ No reason: in 
the world/' ■ he smd, - “ And please God. he will come': 
back soon.” The dangers of an escape from the Dervish 
city remote among the sands bq^an to loom very large 
on his mind. He owned to himseh that he felt very 
tired and old, and many times that night he repeated 
Ms prayer, “ Please God, Harry will come back scon ! ” 
as he sat erect upon the bench which liad once t^een 
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iiis wife's fawourite seat and gazed out across the moon» 
lit country to the Sussex Downs, 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE HOUSE OF STONE. 

These were the days before the great mud wall was 
built about the House of Stone in Omdurman. Only a 
thorn zareba as yet enclosed that noisome prison and 
the space about it. It stood upon the eastern border 
of the town, surely the most squalid capital of any 
empire since the world began. Not a flower bloomed in 
a single corner. There was no grass nor the green 
shade of any tree. A brown and stony plain burnt by 
the sun, and, built upon it, a straggling narrow city of 
hovels crawling with vermin and poisoned with disease. 

Between the prison and the Nile no houses stood, and 
at this time the prisoners were allowed, so long as day- 
light lasted, to stumble in their chains down the half- 
mile of broken sloping earth to the Nile bank, so that 
they might draw water for their use and perform their 
ablutions. For the native or the negro then escape 
was not so difficult. For along that bank the dhows 
were moored and they were numerous ; the river traffic, 
such as there was of it, had its harbour there, and the 
wide foreshore made a convenient market-place. Thus 
the open space between the river and the H<.iuse of 
Stone, was thronged and clamorous all day, captives 
rubbed elbows with their friends, concertc^d plans of 
escape, or then and there, slipped into the thickc'st of 
the crowd and made their way to the first blacksmith. 
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witli whom the price of iron outweighed any risk he 
took. But even on their way to the blacksmith’s shop 
their fetters called for no notice in Omdurman. Slaves 
wore them as a daily habit, and hardly a street in all 
that long, brown, treeless, squalid city was ever free 
from the clink of a man who walked in chains. 

But for the European escape was another matter. 
There were not so many white prisoners but that each 
was a marked man. Besides, relays of camels stationed 
through the desert, much money, long preparations, 
and, above all, devoted natives v/ho would risk their 
lives were the first necessities for their evasion. The 
camels might be procured and stationed, but it did not 
follow that their drivers would remain at the stations ; 
the long preparations might be made, and the whip of 
the gaoler overset them at the end by flogging the captive 
within an inch of his life on a suspicion that he had money J 
the devoted servant might shrink at the last moment. 
Colonel Trench began to lose all hope. His friends were 
working for him, he knew. For at times the boy who 
, brought his food into the prison would bid him be ready ; 
at times, too, when at some parade of the Khalifa’s 
troops, he was shown in triumph as an emblem of the 
destiny of all the Turks, a man perhaps would jostle 
against his camel and whisper encouragements. But 
nothing ever came of the encouragements. He saw the 
sun rise daily beyond the bend of the river behind the 
tall palm trees of Khartum and burn across the sky, 
and the months dragged one after the other. 

On an evening towards the. end of August, in that year 
when Durrance came home blind from the vSoudan, 
he sat in a corner of the enclosure watcliing the sun di*op 
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westwards towards the plain with an agony of aiiticipa- 
tion. For, however Intolerable the heat and burden of 
the day, it was as - nothing compared v/itli the hotxors 
which each night renewed. ■ ■ The moment of twilight 
came, and with it Idris-i^-Saier, the great negro of the 
Gawaamah tribe, and his fellow gaolers. 

“ Into the House of Stone ! ” he cried.. 

Praying and cursing, with the sound of the pitiless 
whips falling perpetually upon the backs of the hindmost, 
the prisoners jostled and struggled at the narrow entrance 
to the prison house. Already it was occupied by some 
thirty captives, Ij/ing upon the swamped mud floor or 
supported agfiinst the ^va.II in the last extremities of 
weakness and disease. Two hundred more were driven 
ill that night and permed there till morning. The room 
was perhaps thirt3r feet square, of which four feet were 
occupied % a solid pillar supporting the roof. There 
was no window in the building ; a few small apertures 
near the roof made a pretence of giving air, and into this 
foul and pestilent hovel the prisoners were packed, 
screaming and fighting. The door was closed upon them, 
utter darkness replaced the twilight, so that a man could 
not distinguish even the outlines of the heads of the 
neighbours who wedged him in. 

Colonel Trench fought like the rest. There was a corner 
near the door which he coveted at that morueut with a 
greater fierceness of desire than he had ever felt in the 
days when he had been free. Once in tha.t corner he 
would have some shelter from the blows., the stamping- 
feet, the braises of his neighbours shackles ; he would 
have, too, a support against which to lean his back during 
the ten interminable hours of suSiocatioa. 
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“ If I were to fail I If I were to MI I 

That fear was always watli him wlien he was diii^eo- 
iia at night. It worked in him like a drag produc- 
ing madness. For if a man once went dov/n, amid that 
yellings struggling throng, he never got up again— -lie was 
trampled out of shape. Trench had seen such victims 
dragged from, the prison each moralog— -and lie was a 
small man. Therefore he fought for liis corner in a frenry 
like a wild beast, locking with his fetters, tlirnstirtg with 
his elbows- d.iving under this big man’s ar,n?., l.mrrowiag 
between two others, tearing at their clotiies, using his 
nails, his fists, and even striking a,t heads 'with the chain 
which dangled from the iron ring about his neck. He 
reached the corner in the end, streaming with the heat 
and gasping for breath ; the rest of the night he would 
spend holding it against all comers. 

'' If I were to fall i he gasped-, - 0 God, if I were, to 
falU ” And he shouted aloud to liis neighbour— -for 
in that clanioui: nothing less than a shout was audible : 
“ Is it you, Ibraliim ? ” And alike shout answered lum: 
“ Yes, Effendi ” 

Trench, felt some relief, Between Ibifiliim, a great 
t.ali Arab <;f the Ha.dendoas, and Trench a friendship 
born of their common necessities had sprung up. There 
were no prison rations at Oindurmmi ; each captive 
w^as dependent upon his own money or the charity of his 
friends outside. To Trench from time to time there came 
money from his friends, brought secretly into the prison 
by a native who bad come up from Assouan or Sualrin ; 
but there were long periods during which no help ctmie to 
him, and he lived upon the charity of the Greeks who liad 
sworn conveision to the Mahdist faith, or star'*^ed with 
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such patience as he could. There were times, too, when 
Ibrahim had no friend to send him his meal into the 
prison. And thtis each man helped the other in his 
need. They stood side by side against the wall at night. 

“ Yes, Efiendi, I am here.” And groping with his hand 
in the black darkness, he steadied Trench against the 
wail. 

A fight of even more than common violence was raging 
in an extreme corner of the prison, and so closely packed 
were the prisoners that with each advance of one com- 
batant and retreat of the other the whole jostled crowd 
swayed in a sort of rhythm, from end to end, from side 
to side. But they swayed fighting to keep their feet, 
fighting even with their teeth, and above the din and 
noise of their hard breathing, the clank of their chains 
and their imprecations, there rose now and then a wild 
sobbing cry for mercy, or an inhuman shriek stifled as 
soon as uttered, which showed that a man had gone 
down beneath the stamping feet. Missiles, too, were 
flung across the prison, even to the foul earth gathered 
from the floor, and, since none knew from what quarter 
they were flung, heads were battered against heads in the 
effort to avoid them. And all the.se things happened in 
the blackest darkness. 

For two hours Trench stood in that black prison ring- 
ing with noise, rank with heat, and there were eight hours 
to follow before the door would be opened and he could 
stumble into the clean air and fall asleep in the zareba. 
He stood upon tiptoe that he might lift his head above 
his fellows, but even so he could barely breathe, and 
the air he breathed was moist and sour. His tliroat 
was parched, Ms tongue was swollen la his moi.fl.1i and 
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stringy like a dried fig. It seemed to him that the imagi- 
nation of God could devise no worse hell tb.an the House 
of Stone Oil an August night in Omdurman. It could 
add fire, he thought, but only fire. 

“ If I were to fall 1 ” he cried, an^ as he spoke Ms 
hell was made perfect, for the door was opened, and Idris- 
es-Saier appeared in the opening. 

“ Make room ! ” he cried. Make room ! ” And he 
threw fire among the prisoners to drive them from the door. 
Lighted tufts of dried grass blazed in the darkness and 
fell upon the bodies of the prisoners. The captives were 
so crowded they could not avoid the missiles, in places 
even they could not lift their hands to dislodge them from 
their shoulders or their heads. 

“ Make room ! ” cried Idris. The whips of his fellow 
gaolers enforced his command, the lashes fell upon all 
within reach, and a little space was cleared within the 
door. Into that space a man was flung and the door closed 
again. 

Trench was standing close to the door. In the dim 
twilight which came through the doorway he had caught 
a glimpse of the new prisoner, a man heavily ironed, 
slight of figure, and bent with suffering. 

He will fall ! ” he said. He will fall to-nighr. 1 
God, if I were to fall I ” And suddenly the crowd swayed 
against Mm, and the curses rose louder and shriller than 
before. 

The new prisoner was the cause. He clung to the door 
with his face against the panels, through the chinks of 
which actual air might come. Those behind plucked him 
from his vantage, jostled him, pressed him backwards 
that they might take Ms place. He %vas driven, as a 
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wedge is driven by a hanimer, between this i^risoner and 

that, imtii at last he was flung against Colonel Trench. 

The ordinary instincts of kindness could not live ia 
the nightmare of that prison house. In the daytime 
outside the prisoners were often drawn together by their 
bond of a common misery, the faithful as often as not 
helped the infidel. But to fight for life during the hours 
of darkness without pity or cessation was the one creed 
and practice of the House of Stone, Colonel Trench was 
iike the rest. The need to live, if only long enough to 
drink one drop of water in the monung and draw one clean 
mouthful of fresh air, was more than uppermost in his 
mind. It was the only thought he had. 

“ Back I ” he cried, violently, “ Back, or I strike 1 ’’ 
And as he wrestled to lift his arm above his head that he 
might strike the better, he heard the man who had been, 
flung against him incoherently babbling English. 

“ Don’t fall ! ” cried Trench, and he caught his fellow 
captive by the arm. Ibrahim, help ! God, if he were 
to fall ! ” And while the crowd swayed again, and the 
shrill cries and curses rose again, deafening the ears, 
piercing the brain. Trench supported his companion, 
and bending down his head, caught again after so many 
months the accents of his own tongue. And the sound 
of it civilised him like the friendship of a woman. 

He could not hear what was said, the din was too ioucL 
But he caught, as it were, shadows of words which had 
once been familiar to Mm, which had been spoken to 
him, which he had spoken to otheis — as a matter of 
course. In the House of Stone they sounded most 
wonderful. They had a magic, too. Meadows of grass, 
cool ^es, and limpid', rivets- rose in grey, quiet pktuiea 
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before Ms mind. For a moment lie was insensible to 
bis parched throat, to the stench of that prison house, 
to the oppressive blackness. But he felt the moii whom 
he supported totter and slip, and again he cried, to 
Ibrahim:-™-' 

If he v/ere to fall 1” 

Ibrahim helped as only fee could. Together they fought 
and wrestled until those about them yielded, cry.lng : — 
Shaitan 1 They are mad 1 

They cleared a space in that comer, and setting the 
Englishman down upon the ground, they stood in front 
of him lest he should be trampled. And behind him upon 
the ground Trench heard every now and then in the lull 
of the noise the babble of English. 

“He will die before morning,” he cried to Ibrahim. 
“ He is in a fever.” 

“ Sit beside him,” said the Hadendoa. “ I can keep 
them back.” 

Trench stooped and squatted in the comer, Ibrahim set 
his legs well apart and guarded Trench and Ms nev/ friend. 

Bending his head. Trench could now hear the w^'ords. 
They were the words of a man in delirium, spoken in a 
voice of great pleading. He was telling .some tale of the 
sea it seemed.’ 

“ I saw the riding lights of the yachts — and the 
reflections shortening and lengthening as the water 
rippled — ^tliere was a band, too, as we passed the pier- 
head. Wliat was it playing? Not the overture — and 
I don’t think that I remember any other tune . . 
.And he laughed with a crazy chuckle. ” J was always 
pretty bad at appreciating, music, wasn’t I ? Except 
when you played.” And again he came back to the sea. 
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There was the line of hills upon the right as the boat 
steamed out of the bay — you remember there were woods 
on the hillside — ^perhaps you have forgotten. Then came 
Bray, a little fairyland of lights close dowm by the water 
at the point of the ridge . . . you remember Bray, 
we lunched there once or twice, just you and I before 
everytliingwassettled . . . it seemed strange to be steam- 
ing out of Dublin Bay and leaving you a long way off 
to the north among the hills . . . strange, and somehow 
not quite right ... for that was the wwd you used wdien 
the morning came behind the blinds — ^it is not right that 
one should suffer so much pain . , . the engines didn’t 
stop, though, they just kept throbbing and revolving 
and clanking as though nothing had happened what- 
ever . . . one felt a little angry about that ... the 
fairyland was already only a sort of golden blot behind 
„ , . and then nothing but sea and the salt wind . . . 
and the tilings to be done.” 

The man in his delirium suddenly lifted himself upon 
an elbow, and with the other hand fumbled in his breast 
as though he searched for something. " Yes, the things 
to be done,” he repeated in a mumbling voice, and he 
sank to unintelligible whisperings with his head fallen 
upon his breast. 

Trench put an arm about him and raised him up. 
But he could do nothing more, and even to him, crouched 
as he was close to the ground, the noisome heat was 
almost beyond endurance. In front the din of slirill 
voices, the screams for pity, the .swaying and struggling 
went on in that appalling darlmess. In one comer there 
were men singing in a mad frenzy, in anotJier a few danced 
in their fetters, or rather tried to dance ; in front of 
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Trench Ibrahim maintained Ms' guard' and beside 
Trench there lay in the House of Stone, in the town 
beyond the world, a man who one night had sailed out 
of Dublin Bay past the riding lanterns of the yachts, 
and had seen Bray, that fairyland of lights, dwindle to a 
golden blot. The thought of the sea and the salt wind, 

' the spax'kle of light as the water split at the ship’s bows, 
j the illuminated deck, perhaps the sound of a bell telling 
the hour, and the cool, dim night about and above, 
so wrought upon Trench that, practical, unimaginative 
creature as he was, for very yearning he could have 
wept. But the stranger at his side began to speak again. 

“ It is funny that those three faces were always the 
I same . . . the man in the tent with the lancet in his 
! hand, and the man in the hack room off Piccadilly . . , 

! and mine,. Funny, and not quite right. No, I don’t 
j think that was quite right either. They get quite big, 
too, just when you are going to sleep in the dark — quite 
1 big, and they come very close to you, and won’t go away 
; ... they rather frighten one. . . And he sud- 

\ denly clung to Trench with a close, nervous grip, like a 
[ boy in an extremity of fear. And it was in the tone of 
reassurance that a man might use to a boy that Trench 
replied : “ It’s all right, old man, it’s all right.” 

But Trench’s companion Vv'as already relieved of his 
fear. He had come out of his boyhood, and was rehears- 
ing some interview which was to take place in the future. 
Will you take it back ? ” he asked, with a great deal 
of hesitation and timidity ? “ Really ? The others 

|. have, all except the man who died at Tamai. And you 
I will, too 1 ” He spoke as though he could hvardly believe 
\ some piece of great good fortune which had befallen 
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him,. Then his voice changed to that of a man belittling 
Ms misfortimes. “ Oh» it hasn’t been the best ci times, 
of course. Bnt then one didn’t expect the best of times, 
And at the worst one. had always the afterwards to lool; 
forv^ard to c . , supposing one didn’t nin ,, . . : Fin 
not sure that when the whole thing’s balanced it wont ■ 
come out that you have really had the worst time. I 
Imow you ... it wo'old hurt you through and through, 
pride and heart and everything, and for a long time just 
as much as it hurt that morning when the da.yiigi,it 
came through the blinds I And you couldn’t do any- 
thing I And you hadn’t the afterwards to look forward 
to ... it was all over and done with for you =, . j 
and he lapsed again into mufcterings. 

Colonel Trench’s delight in the sound of his native 
tongue had now given place to a great curiosity as to 
the man who spoke and what he said. Trench had 
dascribed himself a long while ago, as he stood opposite 
the cab-stand in the south-west corner of St. James’s I 
Square : “ I am an inquisitive, methodical person,’’ he i 
had said, and he had not described himself amiss. Here i 
was a life history, it seemed, being unfolded to his ears, I 
and not the happiest of histories, perhaps indeed with | 
something of tragedy at the heart of it. Trench began ,i 
to speculate upon the meaning c£ that word after* ; 
wards,” wdiich came and went among the words like i 
the moUf in a piece of' music, and very likely was the life ; 
moHf of the man who spoke them. i 

In the prison the heat became stiffing, the darkness i 
more oppressive, but the cries and shouts were dying ' 
down ; their volume v/as less great, their intonation was ■ 
less shrill ; stupor and fatigue and exhaustion were having] 
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their efiect. Trench bent his head again to his couipanionj 
and now heard more clearly, 

“ I saw your light that morning . . „ yon put ii 
out suddenly = , , did you hear my step on the 
gravel ? « I thought you did — it hurt rather;’"' 

And then he broke out into an emphatic protest. “ No. 
no, I had no idea that you would wait. I had no wish 
that you should. Afterwards, perhaps, I thought^ 
but nothing more, upon my word. Sutch was quite 
wrong ... Of course there was always the chance 
that one might come to grief oneself— get killed, 'yon 
know, or fall ih and die— Isefore one asked you to take 
your feather back ; and then there wouldn’t even have 
been a chance of the afterwards. But that is the risk one 
had to take."” 

The allusion was not direct enough for Colonel Trench's 
comprehension. He heaid the word feather," but he 
could not csomiect it as yet with any action of his own. 
He was more curious than ever about that aftenvards 
he began to have a glimmering of its meaning, and he 
was struck with wonderment at the thought of how many 
men there were going about the world with a calm and 
commonplace demeanour, beneath which were hidden 
quaint fancies and poetic beliefs, never to be so much 
as suspected, until illness deprived the brain of its 
control, 

[ “ No, one of the reasons I never said anything that 

: night to you about what I intended w^as, I think, that I 
! did not wish you to wait or to have any suspicion of 
^ what I was going to attempt.” And then expostulation 
j ceased, and he began to speak in a tone of interest. 
I “ Do you know ? It has only occurred to me since I 
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came to the Soudan, but I believe that Durrance 

cared.” ■ , 

The name came with something of a .shock upon Trench's 
ears. This man knew Purrance I He was not merely 
a stranger of Trenches blood, but he knew Durrance 
even as Trench knew him. There was a link between 
them, they had a friend in common. He knew Durrance, 
had fought in the, same square with him perhaps, at 
Tokar or Tamia or Tamanib, iust as Trench had done ! 
And so Trench's curiosity as to the life history in its 
turn gave place to a curiosity as to the identity of the 
man. He tried to see, knowing that in that black and 
noisome hovel sight was impossible. He might hear, 
though, enough to be assured. For if the stranger knew 
Durrance, it might be that he knew Trench as well. 
Trench listened ; the sound of the voice, high-pitched 
and rambling, told him nothing. He waited for the words 
and the words came. 

“ Durrance stood at the window, after I had told them 
about you, Ethne." And Trench repeated the name to 
himself. It w^as to a woman, then, that his new-found 
compatriot, this friend of Durrance, in his delirium 
imagined himself to be speaking — a woman named Etlme. 
Trencli could recall no such name ; but the voice i,u 
the dark went on. 

“ Ail the time when I was proposing to send in my 
papers, after the telegram had come, he stood at the win- 
dow of my rooms with his back to me, looking out across 
the park, I fancied he blamed me. But I think now he 
was making up his mind to lose you, ... I wonder.” 

Trench uttered so startled an exclamation that Ibra* 
him turned round. 
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‘ Is he dead ? ” 

"No. He lives — ^Iie lives!'’ 

It was impossible. Trench argued. He remembered 
quite clearly Durrance standing by the window with his 
back to the room. He remembered a telegram corning 
which took a long while in the reading — which diffused 
among all except Durrance an inexplicable suspense. 
He remembered, too, a man who spoke of his betrotha.! 
and of sending in bis papers. But surely this could not 
be the man ? Was the woman’s name Ethne ? A 
: woman of Donegal — ^yes ; and this man had spoken of 
I sailing out of Dublin Bay. He had spoken, too, of a 
feather. 

" Good God ! ” whispered Trench. " Was the name 
Ethne? Was it ? Wasit?” 

But for a while he received no answer. He heard 
only talk of a mud-walled city and an intolerable sun 
► burning upon a wide round of desert, and a man who lay 
; there all the day with his linen robe drawn over his head, 
and slowly dre^w one face towards him across three 
thousand miles, until at sunset it was near, and he took 
, courage and went down into the gate. And after that 
s four words stabbed Trench. 

" Three little white feathers t " were the words. 
Trench leaned back against the wall. It was he \vho hod 
devised that message. " Three little white feathers 1 " 
the voice repeated. " This afternoon we were under the 
i elms down by the Lennon River — do you remember, 
i Harr}^ ? — ^just you and I. And then came three little 
!; white feathers — and the world’s at an end." 

; Trench had no longer any doul^ts. The man was quoting 
I words, and words, no doubt, spoken by this girl Ethne 
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on the night when the three feathers came. “ Harry f ” 
she had said, "‘Bo you remember, Harry? ” Trench 
was certain. 

“ Fevorsham I ” he cried, " Feversliam I And he 
sliook the man whom he held in liis arms, and called 
to him again. “ Under the elms by the Lennon Mver." 
Visions of green shade touched with gold, and of ih^ 
sunlight flickering between the leaves, caught at Trench 
and drew Mm like a mirage in that desert of which Fover- 
sham had spoken. Feversliam ha,d been under the elms 
of the Lennon River on that afternoon before the feathers 
came, and he was in the House of Stone at Omdurraan. ^ 
But why ? Trench asked himself the question, and was 
not spared the answer. | 

“ Willoughby took his feather back.” And upon that 1 
Feversliam broke off. tiis voice rambled. He seemed I 
to be running somewhere amid sandhills, which continu* i 
ally shifted and danced about him as he ran, so that he 1 
could not tell which way he ivent. He was in the last ; 
stage of fatigue too, so that his voice in Ms deiiriura ; 
became querulous and weak. " Abou Fatma I ” he 
cried, and the cry was the cry of a man whose throat 
is parched and whose limbs fail beneath him. "" Abou 
Fatma ! Abou Fatma ! ” he stumbled as he ran, picked 
lumself up, ran and stiimTMed again ? and about him the i 
deep, soft sand piled itself into pyramids, buili; itself i 
into long slopes and ridges, and levelled itseJ'i: Hat witii j 
an extraordinaiy and a malicious rapidity. ” Abou i 
Fatma!” cried Feversham ; and he began to argue i 
in a weak, obstinate voice. ** I know the wells are ' 
here-^dose by—within half a mile. I know they am— 

I know they are ! ” 
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The due to that speech Trench had not got He hnew 
'eot'Mrig of Feversliaiifs adventure at Berber ; he could 
00 1: tell that the wells were the v/eils of Obrtic, or that 
Feverslianis tired with the htiny of his travelling and 
after a long day's march wthout water, had lost Ms way 
among 'tlie shifting sandhills. But he did know that 
Wilioughby had taken back his feather ; and he made a 
guess as to the motive which had brought Fe^i'ersbam 
now: to the House of Stone^ • Even on that point, however, 
he was not to remain in doubt ; for in a while he heard 
his own name upon Feversham’s lips. 

Remorse seized upoii Colonel Trench. The sending 
of the feathers had been his iiwention, and bis alone. 
He could not thrust the responsibility of his invention 
upon either Willoughby or Castleton ; it was past his 
doing. He had thought it rather a shrewd and clever 
stroke, he remembered at the time — a vengeance emi- 
nently just, Emmently just no doubt it "ivas. but he had 
not thought of the woman. He haad not imagined that 
she might be present when the feathers came. He had, 
indeed, almost forgotten the episode. He had never 
speculated upon the consequences, and now they rose 
up and smote the smiter. 

And Bis remorse was to grow,, For the night was nor. 
nearly at its end. All through the dark, slow hours he 
supposed Feversham and heard him talk. Now Fever- 
sham was lurking in the bazatrr at SiiaMn, and dining 

the siege, . . 

'"During the siege/* thought Trench, While we 
were there, then, he was herding with the camel drivers 
in the bazaar, learning their tongues, watching for his 
chance. Three years of it I ” 
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At another moment FeveJisham was siinidng np the 
Nile to Wadi Haifa with a zither in the company of 
some itinerant musicians, hiding irorn any who might 
remember him and accuse him with his name Trench 
heard of a man slipping out from Wadi Haifa, crossing 
the Nile, and' wandering, with the assumed maimer 
of a lunatiC; southwards, starving and waterless, until 
one day he was snapped up by a Mahdist caravan and 
dragged to Dongola as a spy. And at Dongola things had 
happened of which the mere mention made Trench 
shake. He heard of leather cords which had been bound 
about the prisoner’s wrists, and upon which water had 
been poured until the cords swelled and the wrists 
burst ; but this was among the minor brutalities. Trench 
waited for the morning as he listened, wondering whether, 
indeed, it would ever come. 

He heard the bolts dragged back at the last, he saw 
the door open, and tlie good daylight. He stood up, 
and with Ibraiiim's help, protected this new comrade 
until the eager rush was past. Then he supported 
iiim out into the zareba. Worn, v/asted in body and 
face, with a rough beard straggled upon his chin, and his 
eyes all sunk and very briglit, it was still Harry Fever- 
sham Trench laid liim down in a comer of the zareba 
where there would be shade, and in a few horns shade 
would be needed. Then with the rest he scrambled to 
the Nile for water, and brought it back. As he poured 
it down Feversham's throat. Feversham seemed for a 
moment to recognise him. But it was only for a moment, 
and the incoherent tale of his adventures began again. 
Thus, after five years, and for the first time since Trench 
had dined as Feversham's guest in the high rooms over- 
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looldng St. James’s Park, the two men met in tlie House 
of Stone. 


CHL\PTER, XXVin. 

FLAWS OF ESCAPE. 

For three days Feversliam rambled and wandered in 
his talk, and for tliree days Trench fetched him water 
from, the Nile, shared his, food with him, and ministered 
to his wants ; for three nights, too, he stood with Ibrahim 
and fought in front of Feversham in the House of Stone. 
! But on the fourth morning Feversham waked to his 
senses, and, loolnng up with his own eyes, saw bending 
over him the face of Trench, At first the face seemed 
a part of his dcliiium—- one of those nightmare faces 
which used to grow big and had come so horribly close 
to him in the dark nights of his boyhood as he lay in 
bed. He put out a weak arm and thrust it aside- But 
he gazed about him. He was lying in the shadow of 
the prison house, and the hard blue sky above himi 
the brown bare trampled soil on which he lay, and the 
figures of his fellow prisoners dragging their chains 
I or lying prone upon the ground in some extremity 
of sickness, gradufiliy conveyed their meaning to him. 
He turned to Trench, caught at him as if he feared 
tlie Ficxt moment would snatch him out of reach, and 
then he smiled. 

I am in the prison of Omdumian/’ he said. “ A,ctuarty 
in the prison ! This is Umra Hagar, the House of Stone. 
It seems too good to be true.” 

He leaned back against the wall with an air of extreme 
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relief. To Trench the words, the tone of satisfaction 
in which they were uttered, sounded like some sardonic 
piece of irony. A man who plumed himself upon in- 
difference to pain or pleasure — who posed as a bdng 
of so much experience that Joy and trouble could no 
longer stir a pulse or cause a frown, and who carried his 
pose to perfection — such a man, thought Trench, might 
have uttered FevershanTs words in Fcversham’s voice. 
But Feversham was not that man, his delirium had 
proved it. The satisfaction, then, was genuine, tlie 
words were sincere. The peril of Dongola was past, he 
had found Trench, he was in Omdurman. That prison 
house was his longed-for goal, and he had reached it. 
He might have been dangling on a gibbet hundreds of 
miles away down the stream of the Nile, with the vul- 
tures perched upon his shoulders, the purpose for which 
he lived quite unfulfilled. But he was in the enclosure 
of the House of Stone in Omdurman. 

“ You have been here a long while," he said. 

“ Three years.” 

Feversham looked round the zareba.. Three years 
of it." he murmured. “ I was afraid that I might not 
find you alive.” 

Trench nodded. 

The nights are the worst, the nights in there. It's 
a wonder any man lives through a week of them. Yet 
I have lived through a thousand nights." And even 
to him who had endured them his endunince seemed 
incredible. A thousand nights of the House of Stone I " 
he exclaimed. 

we may go down to the Nile by daytime," 
said Feversham, and he started up with alarm as lie 
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f gased at tlie thorn, saxeba, ** Surely we are allowed 
I so much liberty ? I was told so. An. Arab at Wadi 
a. Haifa told .me.” . ■ 

“ Aud it’s true,” returned Trench. “ Look I He 
pointed to the eartlicn bowl of water at his side. i 
filled that at the Nile this morning.” 

“ I must go,” said Feversham, and he lifted himself 
up from the ground. “ I must go this morning ” ; axid 
I since he spoke with a raised vpice and a. manner of 
! excitement, Trench whispered to him I--’" 

“ Hash ! There are many prisoners here, and among 
them many tale-bearers.” 

: Feversham sank back on to the ground as much from 

weakness as in obedience to Trench’s warning. 

“ But they cannot understand what we say,” he 
objected, in a voice from which the excitement had 
suddenly gone. 

“ Thej?' can see that we talk together and earnestly. 

' Idris would know of it within the hour, the IChalifa 
i before sunset. There would be hea^/ier fetters and the 
i courbatch if we spoke together at all. Lie still. You 
I aj:e weak, and I, too, am very tired. We will sleep, and 
later in the day we will go together down to the Nile." 

Trench lay down beside. Feversham, and in a moment 
was asleep. Feversham watched him, and saw, now 
that his features w^ere relaxed, the mark of those tloree 
yeasrs very plainly in his face. It was towards noon 
before he awoke. 

“ There is no one to bring -you, food? ” he asked, 
and Feversham answered . 

“ Yes. A boy should come. He should bring news 
well.” 
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Tliey waited tintil the gate of the zareba was opened 
and the friends or wives of the prisoners entered- At 
once that enclosure became a cage of wild beasts, '^lie 
gaolers took their dole at the outset. Little more of the 
“aseeda” — that moist and pounded cake of dhmra 
which was the staple diet of the town — than was suffi- 
cient to support life was allowed to reach the prisoners, 
and even for that the strong fought with the weak 
and the group of four did battle with the group of three. 
From every corner men, gaunt and thin as skeletoas, 
hopped and leaped as quickly as the w'eight of their 
chains would allow them towards the entrance. Here 
one, weak with starvation, tripped and fell, and once 
fallen, lay prone in a stolid despair, knowing that for 
him there would be no meal that day. Others seized 
upon the messengers who brought the food, and tore it 
from their hands, though the whips of the gaolers laid 
their backs open. There were thirty gaolers to guard 
that enclosure, each armed with his rhinoceros-hide 
courbatch, but this was the one moment in each day 
when the courbatch was neither feared, nor, as it seemed, 
Mt. 

Among the food-bearers a. boy sheltered himself beliincl 
the rest, and gazed irresolutely about the zareba. it 
^ was not long, however, before he was detected ; he was 

V knocked down and the food snatched from his hands 

but the boy had his lungs, and his screams brought 
Idris-es-Saier himself upon the three men who had 
attacked him. 

‘‘ For whom do you come ? asked Idris, as ho tlrrust 
the prisoners aside. 

Joseppi, ths Grc^k,” answered the boy, and 
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idris pointed to the comer where Feversham lay. The 
boy advanced, holding out liis empty hands as though 
cxi:)laimng how it was that he brought no food. But 
he came quite close, and squatting at Feversham's 
side, continued to explain with words. And as he spoke 
he loosed a gazelle skin which was fastened about his 
i waist beneath his jibbeh, and he let it fail by Feversham ’s 
i side. The gazelle skin contained a chicken, and upon 
i. that Feversham and Trench breakfasted and dined and 
supped. An hour later they were allowed to pass out 
of the zareba and make their way to the Nile. They 
walked slowly and with many halts, and during one of 
these Trench said ;— 

“ We can talk here.” 

I Below them at the water’s edge some of the prisoners 
I were unloading dhows, others were paddling knee«deep 
I in the muddy water. The shore was crowded with men, 
j screaming and shouting and excited for no reason what- 


i ever. The gaolers were within view, but not within earshot. 

! Yes, we can talk here. Why have you come ? ” 

> “I was captured in the desert, on the Arbain road,” 
i said Feversham, slowly. 

Yes, masquerading as a lunatic musician who had 
wandered out of Wadi Haifa with a zither. I know. 
But you were captured by your own deliberate wish. 
Yon came to join me in Omdm'man. I know,” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ You told me. During the last three days you have 
told me much,” and Feversham looked about him 
suddenly in alarm. ** Very much,” continued Trench. 

You came to join me because five years ago I sent 
V013 & white feathef.” 
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‘''And was that all I toid yon? "asked Feverskam^ 
anxiously. 

“ No/’ Trends replied, and lie dragged out -tlie. word. 
He sat up while Feversham lay on his side, and he 
looked towards the Nile in front of him, holding liis 
head between his hands, so that he could not see or 


be seen by Feversham. '‘No, that was not all—you 
spoke of a girl, the same girl of whom yon spoke 
when Wilkmghby and Dnrrance and I dined with yon 
in London a long while ago. I know her name now — 


her Christian name.. She was with you when the 
feathers came. I had not thought of that possibility. 
She gave you a fourth feather to add to our three, I 


am sorry. 

There was a silence of some length, and then Feyer-^ 
sham replied, slowly : 

“ For my part I am not sorry. I mean, I am not sorry 
that she was present when the feathers came. I think 
on the whole that I imx rather glad. She gave me the 
fourth feather, it is true, but I am glad of that as well. 
For without her presence, without that fourth feather 
snapped from her fan, I might iiave given up there and 
then. Who knows? I doubt if I could have stood 
up to the three long years in Suakin. J. iiari to see you 
and Dnrran.ce and Willoughby and many mm wlio had 
once been my friends, and you were all going about 
the work which I was used to. You can’t think how the 
mere routine of a regiment to which one bad become 
accustomed, and which, one cursed heartily enough 
• when one had to -put up with it, appealed as something 

; very desirable. 1 could so easily have run awayj I 

could so easily have, slipped on to a boat and gone back 
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to Sue^, And the chance. for which I waited never 
came~~for three years.”.. ■ 

" Yon saw as ? ” said Trench. • And yon gave no 
sign?” 

‘‘How would you have, taken It if I had?” And 
Trench was silent,. " No, I saw you, but I was careful 
that you should not s^ee me, X doubt if I could have 
endured it without- the recollection of that night at 
Rainelton, without the feel of the fourth feather to keep 
the recollection actual and recent in my thoughts, i 
should never have gone dovm, from Obak into Berber. 
I should certainly never have joined you in Orndurmaa,” 

Trench turned quickly towards his companion, 

“ She would be glad to hear you sa3? that,” he said. 

I have no doubt she is soiTy about her fourth feather— 
sorry as I am about the other three. ” 

“ There is no reason that she should be, or that you 
either should be sorry. I don’t blame you or her.” 
And in his turn Feveisham was salent and looked to- 
wards the river. 

The air was shrill with cries, the shore was thronged 
with a motley of Arabs and negroes, dressed in their 
long robes of blue and yellov/ and dirty brown | the 
work of unloading the dhows went busily on • across 
the river and beyoxid its fork the palm trees of Khartum 
stood up against the cloudless sky, and the sim behind 
tliem was moving down to the west. In a few houis 
would cGine the horrors of the House of Stone. But 
they vrere both thinking of the elms by the Lennon 
Rb'er, and a hall of which the door stood open to the 
cool niglit, and W'hich echoed softly to the music of a 
waltz, while a girl and a man. stood with three wiiite 
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feathers fallen upon the floor between them f the one 
man recollected, the other imagined the picture, and 
to both of them it was equally vivid,, 

Feversham smiled at last. 

“Perhaps she has now seen Willoughby? perhaps 
she has now taken his feather.” 

Trench held ont his hand to Ms companion... 

“ X will take mine back now.” 

Feversham shook Ms head. 

“ No, not yet.” And Trench's face suddenly lighted 
up. A hope, wMch had straggled up in his hopeless 
breast during the three days and nights of Ins watch, 
a hope wMch he had striven to repress for very fear 
lest it might prove false, sprang to life. 

“ Not yet — ^then you have a plan for our escape ? ” 
And the anxiety returned to Feversliam's face. 

“ I said notliing of it ? ” he pleaded. “ Tell me that ! 
When I was delirious in the prison there, I said nothing 
of it — breathed no word of it ? I told you of the four 
feathers, I told you of Ethne, but of the p^lan for your 
escape I said nothing ? ” 

“Not a single word. So that I myself was in doubt, 
and did not dare to believe.” i\nd Feversham ’s anxiety 
died away. Fie had spoken with his hand trembling 
upon Trench’s arm, and Ms voice itself had trembled 
with alarm, 

“ You see, if I spoke of that in the House of Stone,” 
he exclaimed, “ I might have spoken of it in Dongola. 
For in Dongola as well as in Omdurman I was delidous. 
But I didn’t, you say — not here, at all events. So per- 
haps not there either. I was afraid that I should — ^how 
I was afraid ! There was a woman in Dongola who spoke 
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some English — very little, but enough* She had been in 
the ^ liauneesa ' of Khartum when Gordon raled there. 
She was sent to question me. I had unhappy times m 
Dong-ola.’’ 

Trench inteirupted him in a low voice. I know. 
You told me things which made me shiver.” And he 
caught hold ot Feversham*s arm and thrust the loose 
sleeve back. Feversham’s scarred wrists confirmed 
the tale. 

“ "Well, 1 felt myself getting light-headed there,” 
he went on. I made up my mind that of your escape 
I must let no hint slip. So I tried to think of something 
else with all my might when I was going of£ my head.” 
And he laughed a little to himself. “ That was why 
you heard me talk of Ethne,” he exclaimed. 

Trench sat nursing his knees and looking straight in 
front of him. He had paid no heed to Feversham’s last 
words. He had dared now to give his hopes their 
way. 

“ So it's true.” he said, in a quiet, wondering voice. 
" There will be a morning when we shall not drag our- 
selves out of the House of Stone. There will be nights 
when we shall sleep in beds — actually in beds. There 

will be ” He stopped, with a sort of shy air, like a 

man upon the brink of a confession. ” There will be — 
sonrething more,” he said, Namely, and then he got up 
on to his feet. 

“ We have sat here too long. Let 11s go forward.” 

They moved a hundred yards nearer to the river and 
sat down again. 

' ” Yoir have more than a hope ? You have a plan 
of escape ? '' Trench asked, eagerly, 

4. II 
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More than a plan,’’’' returned Feversliam. **Tlie 
preparations are made.- ' .There ai'e camels waiting in 
the desert ten miles west of Omdiirman/* 

“ Now ?” exclaimed Trench — 

“ Yes, man, now ! There axe rifies and ainiminition 
bmied near the camels, -provisions and water kept ia 
readiness. We travel by Metemneli, where fresh camels 
wait, from Bletemneh to Berber. There -we cross the 
Nile, Camels are waiting lor ns five miles fnjm Berber, 
From Berbei: we ride in over the Kokreb Pass to Snakirid’ 

' “ When ? exclaimed Trench. “ Oh ! wiieii-"~~when ?- ■ 

“ When I have strength enough to sit a horse for ten 
miles and a came! for a week/* ansv/ered Feversliam- 
“ How soon will that be ? Not long. Trench, I promise 
you, not long/* And he rose up from the groimd,. 

“ As you get up/’ he continued, “ glaii<p round., 
You will see a man in a blue linen dress, lo,iteriiig between 
us and the gaol. As w-e came past him he made me a 
sign, I did not return it. I sliall return it on the day 
when we escape/''” 

“ He will wait ? '”* 

“ For a month. We must manage on one night during 
■that month to escape 'from the House of Stone, We 
can signal Mm to bring help. A passage might be made 
in one night through that waEj the st;oiies ai'e loosely 
built/’ 

They walked a little further and came to the water’s 
edge. There amid the crowd they spoke agatn of their 
escape, but with the ak of men. amused at wliat went 
on about them. 

“ There is s better way than breaking tlirowgli the 
wall/* said Treachi, and he uttered a .Ifnig'h a':,, he spoke^ 
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■ ^ More than .a plan/- returned Feversliam„ “The 
preparations are made. ■ There are camels' waiting in . 
the desert ten miles west of Omdnrman/® 

“ Now ? ” exclaiiiied Traich— now ? 

“ Yes, man* now! There are rifles and aiiiiminitioi'i 
buried near the camels, provisions and water kept in 
readiness. We travel by Metemneh, where fresh camels, 
waits, ironi Metemneli to Berber. There we cross the j 
Nile. Gaoiels are waiting for ns five miles from Berber, 
From Berbei: we ride in over the Kokreb Pass to Snakin.'* 

. “ When ? exclaimed Trench. “ Oh I when~when ? * ■ - 
. “ When I have strength enongli to sit a horse for ten ' ■ 
miles- and a'Ca-me! for - a week,” 'answered 'Fevershiiio,.-.- -.i 
“ Hov/ soon will that be ? Not long. Trench, I promise 
you, not long.” ' And he rose np from the ground, 

“ As yon. get np/” he contitraed, “ glaE«|S romd. 
You will see a man in a blue linen dress, loitering between 
us and the gaoL A.s 'we came past him he made nie- a ,■ 
sign. I did not rebirn it. I shall return 'It oa the day- 
when’wc escape/'" 

“ He will wait ? ” 

. “ For a month. We must manage on one night during ' 
that month to escape from the House of Stone. ■ We ■ 
can signal Mm to bring help. A passage might be made 
in one night through that wall t the s(;ones ai:e loosely 
.built/" , 

They walked a little further and came to the water% 
edge. There amid the crowd they spoke again of their 
escape, but with the air of man amused at wliat went 
on, about them. 

“ Tl'iere is a better way than breaking througli the 
wall/" said Treachp and he uttered a .laug'h a'j fee spoke. 
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I ' and pointed tc a prisoner with a great load wpoii Ms 
Ijach wl'o had ihilen npos his face in the water, emd- 
encBnibered by hly fetters, pressed diiwn by Ms load, 
was vainJj’' stroggling to H£t Mmself again, '"'There 
is a better Way. Yon liaye money ? 

; *''' Ai, si I " .sliouted Feversham, roaring with laughter, 

las the prisoner lijilf rose and soused again, ‘'“'I have 
some cimcealed on Idris took what I did not coii- 
i ceaL” 

. Good I said Trench, Idris will come to you to- 
day or to-morrow. He will talk to you of the goodness 
ol Allah, who has brought you 07rfc of the wickedness 
oi’ the world to the holy city of (Dmdurman. He will 
tell you at great length of the peril oi your soul and of 
the only means of averting it, and. he will wind up •with: 
a few significant sentences about his starving famity. 
If you come to the aid of his starving family and bid him 
take fiiteeri dollars of 3?our store, you may get permission 
to sleep in the saireba outside the prison. Be content 
with that for a night or two. Then he will come to you 
again, and again you will assist Ms starving family, 
and this time you will ask for permission for me to sleep 
in the open, too. Come I There^s Idris shepherding 
Es home.”: 

It fell out as Trench lia,d predicted. Idris read Fever-» 
sham an abnoniially long lecture that afternoon. ■ Fever-> 
sham leained that now God loved him, and ho'W Hicks 
Pasha^s aTiny had been destroyed. ■ The holy angels 
had done that ; not a single shot .was fired, not a single 
spear thrown by the Malidfs soldiers. The spears 
flew from their hands by the angels’ guidance and pierced 
the uaMievQ:s„ Feveisham heard for the first time 
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of a most convenient spirit, Nebbi Kliiddr, vfko v/as tlie 
Khalifa’s eyes and ears, and reported to him all that 
went on in the gaol. It was pointed out to Feversham 
that if Nebbi Khiddr reported against Imn, ha Vvouid 
have heavier shackles riveted upon his feet, and many 
unpleasant things would happen. At last came the 


exordium about the starving children, and Feversliam 
begged Idris to take fifteen dollar's. 

Trench’s plan succeeded. That night Feversliam 
slept in the open, and two nights later Trench lay down 
beside him. Overhead was a clear sky and the blazing 
stars. 

“ Only three more da 3 ''s,” said Feversliam, and he 
heard his companion draw in a long breath. For a while 
they lay side by side in silence, breathing the cool night 
air, and then Trench said 

“ Are you awake ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,” and with some hesitation he made that con- 
fidence which he had reprc-fjsed on the day when they 
sat upon the foreshore of the Nile, Each man has his 
particular weak spot of sentiment, I suppose. I have 
mine. I am not a marrying man, so it’s not sentiment 
of that kind. Perhaps you will laugh at it. It isn’t 
merely that I loathe this squalid, shadelcss, vile town of 
Omdurman, or the horrors of its prison. It isn’t merely 
that I hate the emptiness of those desert wastes. It 
isn’t merely that I am sick of the palm trees of Khartum, 
or these chains, or the whips of the gaolers. But there's 
something more. I want to die at home, a.nd I har^e 
been desperately afraid so often that I should die here. 
I want to die at home—not merely in my own country, 
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but in m3>' own villa^ge, and be, buried there under the 
trees I know, in the sight of the church and the houses 
I know, and the trout stream where X hshed when I 
was a boy. Youdl laugh, no doubt.'*' 

Feversham was not laughing. The words had a queer 
ring of familiarity to him, and he knew why. They 
never had actually been spoken to him, but they might 
have been, and by Ethne Eustace. 

“ No, I am not laugliing," he answered. “ I under- 
stand." And he spoke with a warmth of tone which 
rather surprised Trench. And indeed an actual friend- 
ship sprang up between the two men, and it dated from 
that night. 

It was a fit moment for confidences. Lying side by 
side in that enclosure, they made them one to the other 
in low voices. The shouts and yells came muffled from 
within the House of Stone, and gave to them both a 
feeling that they were well off. They could breathe, 
they could see, no low roof oppressed them. They were 
in the cool of the night air. That night air would be 
very cold before moniing, and wake them to shiver in 
their rags and huddle together in their comer. But at 
present they lay comfortably upon their backs with 
their hands clasped behind their heads, and watched 
the great stars and planets burn in the blue dome of 
sky. 

“ It vrill be strange to find them dim and sma,ll again," 
said Trench. 

** There will be compensations," answered Feversham, 
with a laugh, and they fell to making plans of what 
they would do when they had crossed the desert and 
the Mediterranean and the Continent of Europe, and had 
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tiome to their own country of dim small stars. Jmscinated 
and enthralled by the pictures which the simplest sen- 
tence, the most commonplace phrase, tbroutrh the magic ol 
its associations, was able to evoke in i'.liuir minds, they 
let the hours slip by unnoticed. They were longer 
prisoners in that barbarous towTi which lay a murky 
stain upon the solitary wide spaces of sand ; they were 
in their own land, following their old pursuits. They 
were standing outside clumps of trees, guns in their hands, 
while the sharp cry, “ Mark 1 mark'’' came to their 
ears. Trench heard again the iimiiistakable rattle of 
the reel of his fishing-rod as he wound in his line upon 
the bank of his trout stream. They talked of theatres 
ti London and the last plays which they had seen, the 
last books which they had read six. 37ears ago. 

"There goes the Great Bear,” said Tre,noh, suddenly. 
“ It is late.” The tail of the constellation was dipping 
behind the thorn hedge of the zareba. They turned 
over on their sides. 

“ Three more days,” said Trench. 

“ Only three more days,” Feversham replied. And 
in a minute they were neither in England nor the Soudan. 
The stars marched to the morning unnoticed above their 
.heads. They were lost in the pleasant countries of sleep. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

COLONEL TRENCH ASSUMES A KNOWLEDGE OF CHEMISTRY. 

“ Three more days.” Both men fell asleep with these 
words upon their lips. But the next moiriing Trend,! 
waked up and complained of a fever ; and the fiiv'e^ 
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rapidly gained upon him, ao that before the afternoon 
; had come lie was light-headed, and those sendees which 
he had perfomied. for Feversham, Feversham had now 
to pei'fona for lilm. The thousand nights of the House: 
02 Stone had done their work. But it was no mere co- 
. incidence that Trench should suddenly be struck down 
i : by them at the very moment when the door of Ms prison 
was opening. The great revulsioB ot joy which had come 
to him so unexpectedly had Ixien too much for his 
exhausted body. The actual prospect of escape had 
been the crowning trial wiiich he could not endure. 

In a few dciys he will be well,’' said Feversham, 

‘ ** It is nothing/" 

“ It is U-mm Setbbah/” answered Ibrahim, shaldng 
' his head, the terrible typhus fever which had struck 
r down 'SO many in that infected gaol and caixied them ' 
| : off upon the seventh day. ■ / 

I Feversham refused to believe, '"'It is nothing/’ he 
I repeated, In a sort of passionate obstinacy. But in Ms 
I mind there ran another question : “ Will the men with 
the camels wait ? 

Each day as he went to the Nile he saw Abou Fatma 
in his blue robe at his post ; each day the man made his 
sign, and each day Feversham gave no answer. Mean- 
while, with IbraMm’s help, he nursed Trench, The boy. 
came daily to tiie prison with food ; he was sent out to 
buy tamarinds, dates, and roots, ont of which Ibraliim 
brev/ed cooling draughts. Together they carried Trench 
from shade to shade as the sun moved across the zareba. 
Some fiirtha: ?isristance was provided for the starving 
family o:f Idris, and the forty-pound ciiains wdiich Trench 
wore were consequently removed. He was given vege- 
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table mraTCAV soaked in salt water, bis moutii was packed 
with butter, his body anointed and wrapped dose in 
camel cloths. The fever took its coume, and on the seventh 
day Ibraliim said ; — 

“ Tills is the last. To-night he will die.'"' 

“ No,” replied Feversham, “ that is impossible. 

* In his own parish,' he said, ‘ beneath the. tre.e3 he knew/ 
Not here, no,” And he spoke again with a passionate 
obstinacy. He was no longer thinking of the man an the 
bine robe outside the prison walls, or oi the chances of 
escape. The fear that the third feather would never 
be brought back to Ethne, that she would never have the 
opportunity to take back the fouith of her own free will, 
no longer troubled liim. Even that great hope of “ the 
afterwards ” was for the moment banished from his 
mind. He only thought of Trench and the few awkward 
words he had spoken in the corner of the zareba on the 
first night when they lay side by side under the sky. 

No,” he repeated, “ he must not die here,” And 
through all that day and night he watched by Trench’s 
side the long hard battle between life and death. At one 
moment it seemed that the three years of the House of 
Stone must win the victory, at another that Trench’s 
strong constitution and wiry frame would get the better 
of the three years. 

For that night, at all events, they did, and the struggle 
was prolonged. The dangerous seventh day was passed. 
Even Ibrahim began to gain .hope ; and or, tJ'ie thirteenth 
day Trench slept and did not ramble during his sleep, 
and when he waked it was with a clear liead. He found 
himself alone, and so swathed in camel cloths that he 
could not stir ; but the heat of the da.y was past, and the 
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shadow of the House of Stone lay black upon the sand of 
the zareba. He had not any wish to stir, and he lay won- 
dering idly hov/ long he had been ill. While he wondered 
he heard the shouts of the gaolers, the cries of the 
prisoners outside the zareba, and in the direction of the 
river. The gate was opened and tlie prisoners flocked 
: in. Feversham was among them, and he walked straight 

to Trench^'s corner, 

“ Thank God I ” he cried. ** I would not have left 
you, but I was compelled. We have been unloading boats 
all day.” And he dropped in fatigue by Trench’s side. 

“ How long have I lain ill ? ” asked Trench, 

Thirteen days.” 

It will be a month before I can travel. You must 
go, Feversham, You must leave me here and go while 
you still can. Perhaps when you come to Assouan you 
can do something for me. I Could not move at present. 
You will go to-morrow ? ” 

“ No, I should not go without you in any case,” 
answered Feversham. " As it is, it is too late.” 

“ Too late ? ” Trench repeated. He took in the 
meaning of the words but slowly. He was almost re- 
luctant to be distuibed by their mere sound. He wished 
]ust to lie idle for a long time in the cool of the sunset. 
But gradually the import of what Feversham had said 
forced itself into his mind. 

“ Too late ? Then the man in the blue gown has 
gone ? " 

I “ Yes. He spoke to me yesterday by the river. The 
I camel men would wait no longer. They were afraid 
I of detection, and meant to return whether v^e went with 
them or not,” 


II a 
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'‘You should have gone vitli them/’ said Trencli,,, 
For liimseif he did not at that moment care whether he 
was to live in the prison all his life, so long as he was 
allowed quietly to lie where he was for a long time. 
And it was without any expression of despair that he 
added : “ So our one chance is lost ? ” 

“ No ; deferred/' replied Feversiiam. “ The man 
who watched by the river in the blue gown brought me 
paper, a pen, and some w'ood-soot mixed with water. 
Ho was able to drop tliem^by my side a,s I lay upon the 
ground, I hid them beneath my jibbeh, and last night 
—there was a moon last night — I wrote to a Greek 
merchant who keeps a cafe at Wadi Haifa. I gave Mm 
the letter this afternoon, and lie has gone. He v/ill deliver 
it and receive money. In six months, in a year at the' 
latest, he win be back in Omdurman.” 

“ 'Very likely,” said Trench, “ he wiil ask for another 
letter, so tha.t he may receive more money, and again 
he will say that in six months or a year he will be back 
in Omdurman. I know’’ these people.” 

“ You do not know Abou Fatma. He was Gordon's 
servant over tliere, before Khartum fell : he has been 
mine since. He came with, me to Obak and waited there 
while I went down to Berber. He risked his life in coming 
to 0.tndu,rman at ail. Within six months he wdil be back, 
you may be very sure.” 

Trench did not continue the argument. He let his 
eyes wander about the enclosum, and they s<ittled at 
last upon a pile of newly tunred earth wliicli lay in one . 
corner. 

“ What arc they digging ? ” he asked, 

” A well,” answered Feversham, 
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“ A well ? ” said Trench, fretfully, And so close to 
the Nile ! Whjr ? What’s the object ? ” 

: *'1 don’t kuoY/,” said Feversham. Indeed he did 

i not know, but lie suspected. With a great fear at Ms 
! heart he suspected the reason why the well was being 
I dug in the enclosure of the prison. He would not, Iiov/-- 
ever, reveal bis suspicion until his companion was strong 
enough to bear the disappointment which belief in it 
would entail. But within a few' days his suspicion was 
proved. It was openly announced that a high wail 
was to be built about the House of Stone. Too many 
prisoners had escaped in their fetters along the Nile 
bank. Henceforward they were to be kept from year’s 
I beginning to year’s end w'itliin the wall. The prisoners 
\ built it themselves of mud bricks dried in the sun, 
I Feversham took his share in the work, and Trench, as 
i soon almost as he could stand, was joined with lairn, 

** Here’s our last hope gone," he said. And though 
Feversham did not openly agree, in spite of himself his 
heart began to consent. 

They piled the bricks one upon the other and mortised 
them. Each day the wall rose a foot. With their own 
hands they closed themselves in. Twelve feet high the 
wall stood when they had hnished it — ^twelve feet high, 
and smooth and strong. There was never a projection 
; from its surface on which a foot could rest ; it could not 
be broken through in a night. Trench and Feversham 
I contemplated it in despair. The very palm trees of 
I Khartum were now hidden from their eyes, A square 
I of bright blue by day, a square of dark blue by night, 
jewelled with points of silver and flashing gold, limited 
their worlds Trench covered his face with Ms hands, , 
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“ I daren't look at it I '' he said, in a broken voice. 
"‘•.We have been building our own coffin, Feversham, 
that’s the truth of it." And then he cast up his arms and 
cried aloud : “ Will they never come up the Nile, the 
gunboats and the soldiers ? Have they forgotten us 
in England ? Good God ! have they forgotten us ? " 

'* Hush ! ” replied Feversham. “ We shall find a 
way of escape, never fear. We must wait .six months. 
Well, we have both of us waited years. Six months I 
What are they?” 

But though he spoke stoutly for his comrade's sake, 
his own heart sank within him. 

The details of their life during the six months are not 
to be dwelt upon. In that pestilent enclosure only the 
myriad vermin lived lives of comfort. No news filtered 
in from the world outside. They fed upon their own 
thoughts, so that the sight of a lizard upon the wall 
became an occasion for excitement. They were stung by 
scorpions at night ; they were at times flogged by their 
gaolers by day. They lived at the mercy of the whims 
of Idris-es-Saier and that peculiar spirit Nebbi Khiddr, 
who always reported against them to the Khalifa just 
at the moment when Idris was most in need of juoney for 
his starving family. Religious men w'ere sent by the 
Khalifa to convert them to the only true religion ; and 
indeed the long theological disputations in the enclosure 
became events to which both men looked forward with 
eagerness. At one time they would be freed from the 
heavier shackles and allowed to sleep in the open ; at 
another, without reason, those privileges would be with- 
drawn, and they struggled for their lives in the House of 
Stone. 
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The six months came to an end. The seventh began. 
A fortnight of it passed, and the boy who brought 
Feversham food could never cheer their hearts with word 
that A'bou Fatma had come back. 

He will never come/* said Trench, in despair. 

" Surely he will — ^if he is alive/’ said Fever3ham„ 

But is he alive ? ” 

The seventh month passed, and one morning, at the 
beginning of the eighth, there came two of the Khalifa’s 
bodyguard to the prison, who talked with Idris, Idris 
advanced to the two prisoners. 

“ Verily God is good to yon, you men from the bad 
world,” he said. " You are to look upon the coun- 
tenance of the Khalifa. How happy yon should be ! ” 

Trench and Feversham rose up from the ground in no 
very happy frame of mind. “ What does he want with 
us ? Is this the end ? ” The questions started up clear 
in both their minds. They followed the two guards 
our through the door and up the street towards the 
Khalifa’s house. 

“ Does it mean death ? ” asked Feversham. 

Trench shrugged his shoulders and laughed sourly, 
“ It is on the cards that Nebbi Khiddr has suggested 
something of the kind,” he said. 

They were led into the great parade ground before the 
mosque, and theuce into the Khalifa's house, where 
another white man sat in attendance upon the threshold. 
Within the Khalifa was seated upon an angareb, and a 
grey-bearded Greek stood beside him. The Khalifa 
remarked to them that they were both to be employed 
upon the manufacture of gunpowder, with which the 
armie:? of the Turks were shortly to be overwhelmed. 
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Beversharo. was on, the point of disclaiming any know- 
ledge of the process^ but before he could open his lips, he 
heaixl Trench declaring in fluent Arabic that there was 
nothing connected TOth gunpowder which he did not 
know" al'jout ; and upon his words they were both told 
they were to be employed at the powder factory under 
the supervision of the Greek, 

For that Greek both prisoners will entertain a regard 
to their dying day. There was in the world a true 
Samaritan. It was out of sheer pity, knowing the two 
men to be herded in the House of Stone, that he sug- 
gested to the Khalifa their employment, and the same 
pity taught him to cover the deficiencies of their 
knowledge. 

I know nothing whatever about the making of 
gunpowder, except that crystals are used,” said Trench. 
** But we shall leave the prison each day, and that is 
something, though we return ea,ch night. Who knows 
when a chance of esca.pe ma.y come ! ” 

The powder factory lay in the northward part of the 
town, and on the bank of the Nile just beyond the 
limits of the great mud wall and at the back of the slave 
market. Every morning the two prisoners were let 
out from the prison door, they tramped along the river 
bank on the outside of the town wall, and came into 
the powder factor57 past the storehouses of the Khalifa’s 
bodygiitii'd. Every evening they went back by the same 
road to the .House of Stone. No guard was sent with 
them, since flight seemed impossible, and each journey 
that they made they looked anxiously for tlie man in 
the blue robe. But the months passed, and Ma,y brought 
with it the summer. 
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” Sometliing has happened to Aboii Fatma/’ said 
Feversham. “ He has been caught at Berber, perhaps. 
Ill some waj?- he has been delayed.” 

” He will not come,” said Trench. 

Feversham could no longer pretend to hope tliat he 
would. He did not know of a sword-thriist received by 
Abou Fatma, as he iled through Berber on iiis retmn 
from Omdurman. He had been recognised by one of 
his old gaolers in that town, and had got cheaply off 
I mth the one thrust in his thigh. From that wound he 
I had through the greater part of tliis year been slowly 
i recovering in the hospital at Assouan. But though 
; Feversham heard nothing of Abou Fatma, towards the 
I end of May he received news that others were working 
for his escape. As Trench and he passed in the dusk of 
one evening between the storehouses and the town wail, 
a man in the shadow of one of the narrow alleys which 
I opened from the storehouses whispered to them to stop. 

[ Trench knelt down upon the ground and examined Ms 
foot as though a stone had cut it, and as he kneeled 
the man walked past them and dropped a slip of paper 
at their feet. He was a Suakin merchant, who had a 
booth in the grain market of Omdurman. Trench 
picked up the paper, hid it in Ms hand and limped on, 
with Feversham at his side. There was no address or 
name upon the outside, and as soon as they had left 
the houses behind, and had only the wail upon their 
right and the Nile upon their left. Trench sat down 
again. There was a crowd about the water's edge, men 
passed uio and down between the crowd and tliem. 
Trench took his foot into Ms lap and examined the sole. 
But at the same time he unfolded the paper in the 
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hollow of Ills hand and read the contents aloud. lie 

could hardly read thenip his voice so trembled. Fever- 

sham could hardly hear them, the blood so sang in his 

ears.: 

“ A man will bring to you a box of matches. Vvdien 
he comes, trust him. — ^S utch.” And he asked : “ Who 
is Sutch ? "’ 

“ A great friend of mine/" said Feversham. “ He is 
in Egypt, then ? Does he say where ? 

“ No ; but since Mohamed Ali, the grain merchant, 
dropped the paper, we may be sure he is at Suakin. A 
man with a box of matches I Think, we may meet him 
to-night I 

But it was a month later when, in the evening, an 
Arab pushed past them on the river bank and said ; “I 
am the man with the matches, To-morrow by the 
storehouse at this hour.” And as he walked past them 
he dropped a box of coloured matches on the gTound. 
Feversham stooped instantly, 

"Don’t touch them,” said Trench, and he pressed 
the box into the ground with his foot and walked on. 

" Sutch ! ” exclaimed Feversham, " So he comes to 
our help I How did he know that I was here ? ” 

Trench fairly shook with excitement as he walked. 
He did not speak of the great new hope which so sud- 
denly came to them, for he dared not. He tried even 
to pretend to himself that no message at ali had come,, 
He was afraid to let his mind dwell upon the subiect. 
Both men slept brokenly that night, and every time 
they waked it was with a dim consciousness that some- 
thing great and wonderful had happened, Fevershamf 
as he lay upon Ms back and gazed upwswds at the stare. 
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had a fancy that he had fallen asleep in the garden at 
Broad Place, on the Surrey hills, and that he had but 
to raise his head to see the dark pines upon his right 
hand and his left, and but to look behind to see the 
gables of the house against the sky. He fell asleep 
towards dawn, and within an hour w;as waked up by a 
violent shaldng. He saw Trench bending over him 
with a great fear on his face. 

“ Suppose they keep us in prison to-day ? ” he whis- 
pered, in a shaking voice, plucking at Feversham. “ It 
has fust occurred to me I Suppose they did that ? " 

“ 'SVhy should they ? ” answered Feversham, but the 
same fear caught hold of him, and they sat dreading 
the appearance of Idris lest he should have some such 
new order to deliver. But Idris crossed the yard and 
unbolted the prison door without a look at them. Fight- 
ing, screaming, jammed together in the entrance, pulled 
back, thrust forward, the captives struggled out into the 
air, and among them was one who ran, foaming at the 
mouth, and dashed liis head against the wall. 

" He is mad ! ” said Trench, as the gaolers secured 
him, and since Trench was unmanned that morning he 
began to speak rapidlj^ and almost with incoherence, 
" That’s what I have feared, Feversham, that I should 
go mad. To die, even here, one could put up with that 
without over much regret ■ but to go mad 1 ” and he 
shivered. “ If this man with the matches proves false to 
us, Feversham, I shall be near to it — very near to it. A 
man one day, a raving, foaming idiot the next — ^ci thing 
to be put away out of sight, out of hearing. God, but 
that’s honible ! ” And he dropped his bead between his 
hinds, and dared not look up until Idris crossed to them 
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and bade them go about their work. What work they 
did in the factory that day neither kiie¥/» They were' 
only aware that the hours passed with an extraordinary 
slowness, but the evening came at last. 

Among the storehouses/' said Trench. They dived 
into th;; first alley which they passed, and turning a corner, 
saw the man who had brought tire matches. 

" I am Abdul Kader,” he began, at once. X ha 're 
come to arrange for your escape. But at present flight 
is impossible.” Aiid_ Trench swayed upon Ms feet as 
he heard the word. 

"" Impossible r ” asked Feversham. 

" Yes. I brought three camels to Omdurman, of 
which two have died. The Effendi at Suakin gave me 
money, but not enough. I could not arrange for relaj^, 
but if you wil give me a letter to the Effendi telling him 
to givejme two hundred pounds, |then I will have every- 
thing ready and come again within three months.” 

Trench turned his back, so that Ms companion might 
not see his face. All his spirit had gone from him at 
this last stroke of fortune. The truth was clear to him, 
appallingly clear. AMul Kader was not going to risk 
his life I he would be the shuttle going backwards and 
forwards between Omdurman and Sualdn as long as Fever- 
sham cared to write letters and Sutch to pay money. 
But the shuttle would do no weaving. 

“ I have nothing \yith which to v^rite,” said Feversham ; 
and Abdul Kader produced them. 

‘ “ Be quick 1 ” he said, " Write quickly, lest we be 
discovered.” And Feversham wrote j but though he 
wrote as Abdul suggested, the futility of Ms writing was 
ss dear to Mm as to Trench* 
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** There Is tite letter/® he.saidj- md hc ' handed It To 
Abdul, and, taking Trencfi by the ann, walked without 
another word away. 

They passed out of the alley and came again to the 
great, mud wall. It v/as sunset. To theh left the river 
gleamed with changing lights — here it ran the colour of an 
olive, there rose pink, and here again a brilliant green 
above their heads the stars were corning out, in the east it 
was already dusk j and beliind them in the towm drums 
were beginning to beat with their barbaric monotone. 
Both men walked with their chins sunk upon their breasts, 
their eyes upon the gi'ound. They had come to the end 
of hope, they were possessed vdth a lethargy of despair. 
Feversham thought not at all of the pine trees on the 
Surrey Hills, nor did Trench have any dread that some- 
thing in his head v;ould snap and that which made him 
man be reft from him. They walked slowly, as though 
their fetters had grown ten times their weight, and without 
a word. So stricken^ indeed, were they that an Arab 
turned and kept pace beside them, and neither noticed 
his presence. In a few moments the Arab spoke 

“ The camels are ready in the desert, ten miles to the 
v/est/* 

But he spoke in so low a voice, and those to whom he 
spoke were so absorbed in misery, that the words passed 
miheard. He repeated them, and Feversham looked 
up. Quite slowly their meamug broke in on Feversham ’s 
mind } quite slowly he recognised the man who uttered 
them. 

Abou Fatrna ! " he said. 

" Koosh ? ” returned A.bon Fatma. “ The camels are 

ready/k ■■ 
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Now ? 

“ Now.” 

Trench leaned against the wall with his eyes closed, 
and the face of a sick man. It seemed that he would 
swoon, and Feversham took him by the arm. 

" Is it true ? ” Trench asked, faintly. And before 
Feversham could answer, Abou Fatma went on ; — • 

" Walk forward very slowly. Before you reach the end 
of the wall it wall be dusk. Draw your cloaks over your 
heads, wrap these rags about your chains, so that they 
do not rattle. Then turn and come back, go close to the • 
water beyond the storehouses. I wall be there with a 
man to remove your chains. But keep your faces 
well covered, and do not stop. He will think you 
slaves.” 

With that he passed some rags to them, holding his 
hands behind his back, while they stood close to him. 
Then he turned and hurried back. Very slowly Fever- 
sham and Trench walked forward in the direction of 
the prison, the dusk crept across the river, mounted the 
long slope of sand, enveloped them. They sat down 
and quickly wrapped their rags about their chains and 
secured them there. From the west the colours of the 
sunset had altogether faded, ' the darkness gathered 
quickly about them. 

They turned and walked back along the road they had 
come. The drums were more numerous now, and above 
the wall there rose a glare of light. By tb.e time they had. 
reached the water’s edge opposite the storehouses it 
was dark. Abou Fatma was already waiting with his 
blacksmith. The chains were knocked off without a 
word STOken„ 
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Come ! ” said ^ Abou. There will be no moon to- 
night. How long before they discover you are gone ? " 
Who knows ? Perhaps dready Idris has missed us. 
Perhaps he v/ill not till morning. There are many 
prisoners.’^ 

They ran up the slope of sand, between the quarters 
of the tribes, across the narrow width of the city, through 
the cemetery. On the far side of the cemetery stood a 
disused house. A man rose up in the doorway as they 
approached and went in. 

“ Wait here,” said Abou Fatma, and he too went into 
the house. In a moment both men came back, and each 
one led a camel and made it kneel. 

Mount,” said Abou Fatma. “ Bring its head round 
and hold it as you mount.” 

** I know the trick,” said Trench, 

Feversham climbed up behind him, the two Arabs 
mounted the second camel. 

*'Ten miles to the west,” said Abou Fatma, and he 
struck the camel on the flanks. 

Behind them the glare of the lights dwindled, the 
tapping of the drums diminished. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LAST OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 

The wind blew keen and cold from the north. The camels, 
freshened by it, trotted out at their fastest pace. 

Quicker 1 ” said Trench, between his teeth. Al- 
ready Idris may have missed us.” 

“ Even if he has,” replied Feversham, it will take 
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time to get men together for a pursuit, and those men 

must fetch their camels, and akeady it is dark/’ 

But although he spoke hopefully, he turned his head 
again and again towards the glare of light above Omdur- 
man. He could no longer hear the tapping of the drums, 
that was some consolation. But he was in a country of 
silence, where men could jourimy swiftly and ycit make 
no noise. There would he no sound of galloping horses 
to warn him i;hat pursuit was at his heels. Even at that 
moment the Ansar soldiers might be riding within 
thirty paces of them, and Feversham strained his eyes 
backwards into the darkness and expected the glimmer of 
a white turban. Trench, however, never turned his head. 
He rode with his teeth set, looking forward. Yet fear 
was no less strong in him than in Feversham. Indeed 
it was stronger, for he did not look back towards Omdur- 
man because he did not dare ; and though his eyes were 
fixed directly in front of him, the things which he i*eally 
saw were the long, narrow streets of the town behind 
him, the dotted fires at the corners of the streets, and men 
running hither and thither among the houses, making 
their quick search for the two prisoners escaped from 
the House of Stone. 

Once his attention was diverted by a word from 
Feversham, and he answered without turning his head : 

‘‘ What is it ? ” 

“ I no longer see the fires of Omdunnan.” 

“ The golden blot, eh, very low down ? " Trench 
answered in an abstracted voice. Feversham did not 
ask him to explain what his allusion meant, nor could 
Trench have disclosed why he had spoken it. The words 
had come back to him suddenly with a feeling that it 
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was somehow appropriate that the vision v^iich was the 
last thing to meet Feversham’s eyes as he set out upon 
his mission he should see again now that that mission 
was accomplished. They spoke no more until two 
figures rose out of the darkness in front of them, at the 
very feet of their camels, and Abou Fatma cried in a 
low voice : — 

‘‘ Instanna ! ” 

i They halted their camels and made them kneel. 

"The new camels are here?'” asked Abou Fatma, 
and two of the men disappeared for a few minutes and 
broixght four camels up. Meanwhile the saddles were 
unfastened and removed froni the camels Trench and 
his companion had ridden out of Omdurman, 

"They are good camels ? ” asked Feversharn, as he 
. helped to fix the saddles upon the fresh ones. 

" Of the Anafi breed/' answered Abou Fatma. 
" Quick 1 Quick S ” And he looked anxiously to the 
east and listened. 

" The arms ? ” said Trench. “ You have them ? 
Where are they ? ” And he bent his body and searched 
the ground for them. 

" In a moment/’ said Abou Fatma ; but it seemed that 
Trench could hardly wait for that moment to arrive. 
He showed even more anxiety to handle the weapons 
than he had shown fear that he would, be overtaken. 

' " Tlicxe is ammunition ? ” he asked, feverishljc 

Ycis, yes ! ” replied Abou Fatma, " aiiimimitioii and 
rifles and revolvers.” He led the way to a spot about 
: twenty yards from the camels, where some long desert 
' grass rustled, about their legs.; He stooped and dug 
into the so.ft sand with Ms hands. 
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“ Here/' he said. 

Trench, flung himself upon the ground beside him and 
scooped with both hands, making all the while an in- 
human whimpering sound with his mouth, like the noise 
a foxhound makes at a cover. There was something 
rather horrible to Feversham in his attitude as he scraped 
at the ground on his knees, in the action of his hands, 
quick, like the movement of a dog's paws, and in the 
whine of his voice. He was sunk for the time into an 
animal. In a moment or two Trench's fingers touched 
the lock and trigger of a rifle, and he became man again.’ 
He stood up quietly with the rifle in his hands. The 
other arms were unearthed, the ammunition shared. 
Now ! " said Trench, and he laughed, with a great 
thrill of joy in the laugh. “ Now, I don't mind. Let 
them follow from Omdurman ! One thing is certain 
now. I shall never go back there — no, not even if they 
overtake us I ” And he fondled the rifle which he held, 
and spoke to it as though it lived. 

Two of the Ara.bs mounted the old camels and rode 
slowly away to Omdurman, Abou Fatma and the other 
remained with the fugitives. They mounted and trotted 
north-eastwards. No more than a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed since they had first halted at Abou Fatma's 
.'word,. 

Ail that night they rode through halfa grass and mim- 
osa trees, and went but slowly ; but they came about 
sunrise on to flat, bare ground broken w.ith small 
hillocks. 

“ Are the Effendi tired ? " asked Abou Fatma, ** Will 
they stop and eat ? There is food upon the saddle of 
each camel." 
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No ; we can ea.t as we go.” 

Dates and bread and a draught of water from a 2 :am“ 
sheyeh made up their meal, and they ate it as thejr sat 
their camels. These, indeed, now that they were free 
of the long desert grass, trotted at their quickest pace. 
And, at sunset that evening they stopped and rested for 
an hour. All through that night they rode and the 
next day, straining their own endurance and that of the 
beasts they were mounted on, now ascending on to 
high and rocky ground, now traversing a valley, and 
now trotting fast across plains of honey-coloured sand. 
Yet to each man the pace seemed always as slow , as a 
funeral. A mountain would lift itself above the rim of 
the horizon at sunrise, and for the whole lifelong day it 
stood before their eyes, and was never a foot higher 
or an inch nearer. At times some men tilling a scanty 
patch of sorghum would send the fugitives' hearts 
leaping in their throats, and they must make a wide 
detour ; or again a caravan would be sighted in the far 
distance by the keen eyes of Abou Fatma, and they 
made their camels kneel and lie crouched behind a rock, 
with their loaded rifles in their hands. Ten miles from 
Abu Idea a relay of fresh camels awaited them, and upo.ii 
these they travelled, keeping a day’s march westward 
of the Nile, Thence they passed through the desert 
country of the Ababdeh, and came in sight of a broad 
grey tract stretching across their path. 

The road from Berber to Merowi,” said Abou Fatma. 

North erf it we turn east to the river. We cross that 
road to-night, and if God wills, to-morrow evening we 
shall have crossed the Nile.” . 

if God wills 1 said Trench. If only He wills ! 
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And lie glanced about Mm in a fear wMdi only Increased 
tbe nearer they dreW' towards safety, ■ They were in a ■ 
country traversed by the caravans. It was no loiigei' 
safe to travel by day. They dismoimted, and all that 
day they lay Iiidden beMiid a belt of shmbs upon some 
high ground and watched the road and the |x^ople Ike 
specks moving along it. They came down and crossed 
it in the darkness, and foE? the rest of that nigiit travelled 
hard towards the river. As the day broke, Aboii Fatma 
again bade them halt. They were in a desolate opeij ■ 
country, whereon the smallest projection w’'as magnified 
by the siuTOunding flatness, Feversbam and Trench 
gazed eagerly to their right. Somewhere in that direction 
and within the range of thdr eyesight flowed the Nile, 
but they could not see it. . 

“ We must build a cirds of stones/’ said. Abou Fatma, 
** and you must lie close to the ground witMn it. I will 
go forward to the river, and see that the boat is ready and- 
that our Mends are prepared for us. - 1 shall come back- 
after dark.” 

They gathered the stones quickly and made a low 
w'al! about -a foot high. Within this wall Feversliai-n and 
Trench laid themselves down upon the ground witli 
water-skin and their rifles at their sides. 

: “ You have dates, too,? said Abou Fatma. ■ 

“ Yes.” 

Then do not stir .from the Mding-place till I come back. 
1 will take your camels, and bring you back fresh ones 
in: the evening/’ And in company with Ms follow Arab 
. h.e rode- off towards the- river. - . 

Trench and Feversham dug out the sand within the 
stones: and lay down, -watching the liorizon between the 
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Ii3,teistlces„ ' For botft of ■ t&em- tMs, perliaps, was t&e 
longest clay of their lives. Thej? were so near to safety 
and yet not safe, lb Trench's tMnldng it was longer 
than a niglit in tile House of Stone, and to Feversliam 
ioiiger even than one of those days siz years back, when 
he had sat in his rooms above St. James’s Park and 
waited for the night to fall before he dared venture out 
into the streets. They were so near to Berber, and the 
pursuit must needs be close behind. Feversham lay 
wondering how he had ever found the courage to venture 
hiiiiself ill Berber, They had no shade to protect them • 
ail day the sun burnt pitilessly upon their backs, and 
within the narrow circle of stones they had no room 
wherein to move. They spoke hardly at all The sun- 
set, however, came at the last, the friendly darkness 
gathered about them, and a cool wind rustled through 
the darkness across the desert. 

“ Listen I said Trench, and both men, as they 
strained their ears, heard the soft padding of camels 
very near at hand. A moment later a low whistle brought 
them out of their shelter. 

“We are here,” said Feversham, quietly. 

“ God be thanked ! ” said Abou Fatina. “ 1 have 
.good news for you, and bad news too. The boat is ready, 
our friends are waiting for us, camels are prepared: for 
you on the caravan track by the river bank to Abu 
liamed. But ^your esca-pe- is- known, and tFie roads and 
the ferries are ' closely 'watched. Before, sunrise -we must 
■ have ■ struck inlaiid from the ' eastern bank of the 
Hite” 

They crossed the river cautiously about one, o’clock 
of the iiiorring, and sank the boat upon the lar side of 
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the stream,. The camels were waiting for them, and they 
travelled inland and more slowly than suited the anxiety 
of the fugitives. For the ground was thickly covered 
with boulders, and the camels could seldom proceed at 
any pace faster than a walk. And all through the next 
day they lay hidden again within a ring of stones, while 
the camels were removed to some high ground where 
they could graze. During the next night, however, 
they made good progress, and coming to the groves of 
Abu Homed in two days, rested for twelve hours there 
and mounted upon a fresh relay. From Abu Harned 
their road lay across the great Nubian Desert. 

Nowadays the traveller may journey through two hun- 
dred and forty miles of that waterless plain of coal- 
black rocks and yellow sand, and sleep in his berth upon 
the way. The morning will show to him, perhaps, a 
tent, a great pile of coal, a water-tank, and a number 
painted on a wMte signboard, and the stoppage of the 
train will inform him that he has come to a station. 
Let him put his head from the window, he will see the 
long line of telegraph poles reaching from the sky’s 
rim behind him to the sky’s rim in front, and huddling 
together, as it seems, with less and less space between 
them the farther they are away. Twelve hours will 
enclose the beginning and the end of bis journey, unless 
the engine break down or the rail be blocked. But in 
the days when Feversham and Trench escaped from 
Omdurman progression was not so eas3r a inattci-. They 
kept eastward of the present railway and along the line 
of wells among the hills. And on the second night of 
this stage of their journey Trench shook Feverslram by 
the shoulder and waked him ud. 
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*■' Look 1 ” lie said, and he pointed to the south. “ To- 
night there’s no Southern. Cross.” His voice broke 
with emotion, “ For six years, for every night of six 
years, until this night, I have seen the Southern Cross. 
How often have I lain awake watching it> wondering 
whether the night would ever come when I should not 
see those four slanting stars. I tell you, Feversham, 
this is the first moment when I have reaUy dared to think 
that we should escape.” ■ 

Both men sat up and watched the southern sky with 
prayers of thankfulness in their hearts ; and when they 
fell asleep it was only to wake up again and again with a 
fear that they would after all still see that constellation 
blazing low down towards the earth, and to fall asleep 
again confident of the issue of their desert ride. At 
the end of seven days they came to Shof-el-Ain, a tiny 
well set in a barren valley between featureless ridges, 
and by the side of that well they camped. They were in 
the country of the Anirab Arabs, and had come to an 
end of their peril. 

“ We are safe 1 ” cried Abou Fatma, " God is good ! 
Northwards to Assouan, westwards to Wadi Haifa, 
we are safe ! ” And spreading a cloth upon the gipund 
in front of the kneeling camels, he heaped dhurra before 
them. He c;ven wont so far in his gratitude as to pat 
one of the animals upon the neck, aird it immediately 
turned, upon him and snarled, 

Trencli reached out his hand to Feversham. 

Thank you ! ” he said, simply. 

, “ No need of thanks,” answered Feversham, and he 
did not take the hand. ” I served myself from first to 
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“ You have learned the chmiisfirtess' of. a camel I '" '' 
cried lreii,ch» “ A camel win carry you where you -wah^ ' 
to go, win carry you, till it drops dead, and yet if joi: 
show your gratitude it resmts and bites. Hang it all, 
Feversliarn, there’s ray hand i ” 

Feveraiiani imtied a knot in, the breast of Ms jibbeh 
and took out three white feathers, two sraall, i'eatheiB 
of a heron, the other large, an ostrich feather brc^kea 
from a fan. . ‘ 

“ Will 3:^011 take yours back ? 

“Yes” 

“ You know what to do with it ? ” 

“ Yes. There shall be no delay.” 

Feversham wrapped the reinainiiig feathers carefully 
away in a corner t)f his ragged jibbeh and tied them 
safe. 

“ We shake hands, then,” said be, and as their hands 
met, he add.ed; “To-niorrow morning we part com- 
pany.” 

“ Part company, you and I — ^after the year iia Omdur- 
man, the weeks of fright?” exclaimed XrendL 
There’s no more to be done ? Castletoa’s dead. Yoi-’ 
keep the feather which he sent, but he is dead* can 
do notbing with it. You must come home.” 

“ Yes,” answered Feversham ; “ but after you, 

certainly not with you. You go on to Aswouan aiid 
Cairo. At each place you will &id friends to welcome 
you. I shall not go with you,” 

Trench was silent for a wMle. He understood Fever- 
sham’s rciuctaiice, he saw that it v^jouid he edsic.r for 
Feversham if be were, to- tell Ms story first to B'4,h»e 
Eustace, and without F'eversham’s presence^ 
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I ongM to tell j/ou no one knows why yon resigned 
j MV commissions or of the feathers we sent. We never 
, poke of it. We agieed never to speak, for the honour of 
I the regirneiit, I can,'! tell you how giad I am that we 
I all agreed and kept to the agreement, " he said. 

I “ Perhaps yon will see Durrance/' said Feversliam. 

, “ If yon do, give Mm a message for me. Tell him that the 
■ next time he asks me to come and see Iiiin, whether it is 
i in Engiaad, or Wadi Haifa, I will accept the invitation.'’* 

' ‘‘ Wl'iich way will yon go ? ” 

f "‘To Wadi Haifa/* said Feversham, pointing west- 
wards over his shoulder. “ I shall take Abou Fatma 
' with me and travel slowly and quietly down the Nile, 
j The other Arab will guide you into Assouan.” 

They slept that night in security beside the well, and 
j the next morning they parted company. Trench was the 
lirst to ride off, and as his camel rose to its feet ready 
j for the ststtt, he bent down towards Feversliam, who 
, passed him the nose rein. 

i Rameltoa, that was the name ? I shall not forget.” 
i “ Yes, Ramelton,” said Feversliam. “ There’s a 
! ferry across Lough Swilly to Rathmullen. You must 
drive the twelve miles to Rameilon. But you may not 
find her there.” 

“ If not tliere, I shall fmd her somewhere else. Make 
no mistake, S'evei'shaci, I shaE find her.” 

And ih-encli rode forward, alone with his Arab guide, 
B-iore than once lie turned Ms head and saw Feversham 
&:iu standing by the wed i more than once he was strongly 
dravm to stop and ride back to that solitary figure, but 
he contented Miixsdf with waving ;his hand, and even 
tiut salute ¥/as not. returned. ■ 
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Fevershani, indeed, had neither thought nor eyes lor 
the companion of his flight. His six years of hard pro- 
bation had come this morning to an end, and yet he was 
more sensible of a certain loss and vacancy than of any 
joy. For six years, through many trials, through many 
falterings, his mission had strengthened and sustained 
him. It seemed to him now tiuit there was nothing 
more wherewith to occupy his life. Ethne ? No doubt 
she was long since married . . . and there came upon 
Mm all at once a great bitterness of despair for that 
futile, unnecessary mistake made by him six years ago. 
He saw again the room in London overlooking the quiet 
trees and lawns of St. James’s Park, he heard the knock 
upon the door, he took the telegram from his servant’s 
hand. 

He roused himself finally with the recollection that, 
after all, the work was not quite done. There was his 
father, who just at this moment was very likely reading 
his Times after breakfast upon the terrace of Broad 
Place among the pine trees upon the Surrey Hills. He 
must visit his father, he must take that fourth feather 
back to Ramelton. There was a telegram, too, which 
must be sent to Lieutenant Sutch at Suakin. 

He mounted his camel and rode slowly with Abou 
Fatma westwards towards Wadi Haifa. But the sense 
of loss did not pass from him that day, nor his anger 
at the act of folly which had brought about his down- 
fall, The wooded slopes of Ramelton were very visible 
to him across the shimmer of the desert air. In the 
greatness of his depression, Harry Favci-sham upon 
this day for the first time, doubted his faith in the 
*' afterwards,” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

FEVERSHAM RETURNS TO RAMELTON. 

On an August morning of the same year, Harry Fever- 
sham rode across the Lennon Bridge into Ramelton. 
The fierce suns of the Soudan had tanned his face, the 
years of his probation had left their marks; he rode 
up the narrow streets of the town unrecognised. At the 
top of the hill he turned into the broad highway which, 
descending valleys and climbing bills, runs in one 
straight line to Letterkenny. He rode rather quickly in 
a company of ghosts. 

The intervening years had gradually been dropping 
from his thoughts all through his journey across Egypt 
and the Continent. They were no more than visionary 
now. Nor was he occupied with any dream of the things 
which might have been but for his great fault. The 
tilings which had been, here, in this small town of Ireland, 
were too definite. Here he had been most happy, here 
he had known the uttermost of his miseiy ; here his 
presence had brought pleasure, here too he had done his 
worst harm. Once he stopped when he was opposite to 
the church, set high above the road upon his right hand, 
and wondeied whether Ethne was still at Ramelton — 
whether old Dermod was alive, and what kind of w^elcome 
he would receive. But he waked in a moment to the 
knowledge that he was sitting upon his horse in the 
empty road and in the quiet of an August morning. 
There were larks singing in the pale blue above his head ; 
a landrail sent up its harsh cry from the meadow on the 
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left ; the crow of a cock rose clear from the vallej?'. He 
looked about him, and rode briskly on down the incline 
ill front of him and up the ascent beyond. He rode again 
with his company of ghosts— -j)hantoms of people with 
whom, upon this road he had walked and ridden and 
laughed, ghosts of old thoughts and recollected words. 
He came to a thick grove of trees, a broken ft.iiice, a 
gateway with no gate. 

Inattenti%’'e of these evidences of desertion, he turned 
in at the gate and rode along a weedy a,nd neglected | 
drive. At the end of it he came to an open space before, 
a ruined house. The aspect of the tumbling avails and; 
unroofed rooms roused him at last completely from his 
absorption. He dismounted, and, tying his horse toj 
the branch of a tree, ran quickly into the house and called! 
aloud. No voice answered him. He ran from deserted 
room to deserted room. He descended into the gardeni 
but no one came to meet him ; and he understood now! 
from the uncut grass upon the lawn, the tangled disorder 
of the flower-beds, that no one would come. He mounted.; 
his horse again and rode back a.t a sharp trot. In Ramel-; 
ton he stopped at the inn, gave, his horse to tlic ostler, ; 
and ordered lunch for himself. Ho said to the landlady; 
who waited upon him : “ .So Lennon House: lias been ' 
burned clown ? When was that ? ” j 

Five years ago,” the landlady returned, “ just five, 
years ago this summer." And she proccedod, without 
further invitation, to give a voluminoi's ar.coaiii of the 
conflagration and the cause of it, the ruiji of tiu3 .Eustaces 
family, the inebriety of Bastable, and the death of Dor-, 
mod Eustace at Glenalla. “But wo iiope 1o se.o, the' 
house rebuilt. It’s likely to be, we hear, when Missi 
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Eustace is married,” she said, in a voice which suggested 
that she was full of interesting information upon the 
iect of Miss Eustace*! mamage. Her guest, however, 
(ud not respond to the invitation, 

” And where doei Mias Eustace live now ? *' 

“ At Gleiialla/* she replied, Halfway on the road 
to Ratlirnulleia there*s a track leads up to your left, If's- 
ia poor mountain ' village is Gienalia, and no- place for 
Miss Eustace at all, at all. Perhaps you will be want-” 
ing to see her ? ** , 

'''' Yes. I shall be glad if you will order my horse t;o be 
brought round to the door/* said the man. And he rose 
from the table to put an end to the interview. 

! The landlady, however, was not so easily dismissed, 
;Slie stood at the door and remarked i— 

“ Well, that's curious—that's most curious ! For only 
a fortnight ago a gentleman, burnt just as black as youi- 
seif, stayed a night here on the same errand. He asked 
for Miss Eustace's addr^s, and drove up to Gienalia. 
[Perhaj)s you have business with .her ? *' 

Yes, I have business with Miss Eustace/* the stranger 
Teturned, “Will you be good enough to give orders 
' about my horse ? ** 

, While he was waiting for his horse he looked tlnoiigh 
the leaves of the hotel book, and saw under date towards 
jdhe end of July the name of Colonel Trench. 

“ You will come back, sir, to-night ? " said the land- 
lady, as he mounted, 

“ No, ” lie answered, “ I do not think I shall come again 
to Ramclton.” And he rode down the hill, and once 
more that day crossed the Lennon Bridge. Four miles 
Qii he came to the track opposite a little bay of the loueii. 
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and turning into It, lie rode past a few white cottages, 
up to the purple hollows of the hills. 

It was about five o’clock when he came to the long, 
straggling village. It seemed very quiet and deserted, 
and built without any plan. A few cottages stood to- 
gether, then came a gap of fields, beyond tliat a small 
plantation of larches, and a house which stood by itself. 
Beyond the house was another gap, through which he 
could see straight down to the water of the lough, shining 
in the afternoon sun, and the white gulls poising and 
swooping above it. And after passing that gap he came 
to a small grey church, standing bare to the winds upon 
its tiny plateau. A pathway of white shell-dust led 
from the door of the church to the little wooden gate. 
As he came level with the gate, a collie dog barked at 
him from behind it. 

The rider looked at the dog, which v/as very grey 
about the muzzle. He noticed its marking, and stopped 
his horse altogether. He glanced towards the church, and 
saw that the door stood open. At once he dismounted ; 
he fastened his horse to the fence, and entered the 
churchyard. The collie thrust its muzzle into the back 
of his knee, sniffed once or twice doubtfully, and suddenly 
broke into an exuberant welcome. The collie dog had a 
better memory than the landlady of the inn. lie barked, 
wagged his tail, crouched and sprang at the stranger's 
shoulders, whirled round and round in front of him, 
burst into sharp, excited screams of pleasure, ran up 
to the church door and barked furiously there, then ran 
back and jumped again upon his friend. The man caught 
the dog as it stood up with its forepaws upon his chest, 
patted it and laughed. Suddenly he ceased laughing, 
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1 and stood stock stili witli iiis eyes towards the open door 

I of the church. 

In the doorway Ethne Eustace was standing. He 
put the dog down and slowly walked up the path towards 
her. She waited on the threshold without moving, 

I without speaking. She waited, watching him, until he 
I came close to her. Then she said simply : — ^ 

. ‘'Harry!'' 

j She was silent after that, nor did he speak. All the 
ghosts and phantoms of old thoughts in whose company 
he had travelled the whole of that day vanished away 
j from his mind at her simple utterance of his name. 
Six years had passed since his feet crushed the gravel 
on the dawn of a June morning beneath her window. 
And they looked at one another, remarking the changes 
' which , those six years had brought. And the changes, 
unnoticed and almost imperceptible to those who had 
lived daily in their company, sprang very distinct to the 
eye.s of these two. Feversliam was thin, his face was 
wasted. The strain of life in the House of Stone had 
left its signs about his sunken eyes and in the look of age 
beyond his years. But these were not the only changes, 
as Ethne noticed ; they were not, indeed, the most 
important ones. Her heart, although she stood so still 
i and silent, vent out to him in grief for the great troubles 
I which he I'.ad endured ; but she saw, too, that he came_, 
I hack vuthout a thought of anger towards her ic'? itiai"- 
I fourth feather snapped from her fan. Buf^ she was 

I eleax-eyed even at this moment. She saw much more. 
She unilerstojd that the man who stood quietly before 
her iKA /■ was not the same man whom she had last seen 
I in the hail of. 'Ramelton. There had been a timidity 
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in Ms manner in' those days, a pecnHar diffidence, a coa« 
tinnal expectation|of other men/s contempt, which ba& 
gone from l iin y He was now quietly self-possessed:; 
not arrogant ; oMthe other hand, not diffident.. He had 
put himself to a long» hard test, and he knew that he had 
not failed* All that she saw, and her face lightened, as 
she said: — 

“ It is not ali harm which has come of these years. 
They were not wasted/* 

But Feversham thought of her lonely years in this 
village of Glenaila—and thought with a rnai/s thought, 
unawai'e that nowhere else would she have chosen to live. 
He looked into her face, and saw the marks of the years 
upon it It was not tliat she had aged so much. Her 
big grey eyes shone as clearly as before, tile colour 
was still as bright upon her cheeks. But there was more 
of character. She had suffered, she had eaten of the 
tree of knowledge. 

“ I am sorry,” he said. “ I did you a great wrong 
six years ago, and I need not.” 

She held out her hand to him. 

“ Will you give it me, please ? ” 

And for a moment he did not understand, 

That fourth feather,” she said. 

He drew Ms letter-case from his coat, and shook twb 
feathers out into the palm of his hand. The larger one, 
the ostrich feather, he held out to her. ^ But she said 

” Both.” 

There was no reason why he should keep CastletoMs 
feather any longer. He handed tlieni both to her, since 
she asked for them, and she clasped them, and with a 
smile treasured them against her breast. 
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I have the feathers, now," she said. 

" Yes/’ answered Feveraham. “ All fotir. What will 
do with ti'iein ? ” 

Ethnsj’s smile became a laugh. 

” Do \vith them ! " she cried, in scorn. " I siiall do 
. jictbing with them. I shall keep them„ I am very 
proud to have them to keep." 

She kept them, as she had once kept Harry Feversliam^s 
. portrait. There was something perhaps in Durrance's 
contention that women so much more than men gather 
1 up their experiences and live upon them, looking back- 
I wards, Feversliam, at all events, would now have 
I dropped the feathers then and there and crushed them 
i into the dust of the path with his heel. They had done 
their work. They could no longer reproach, they were 
no longer needed to encourage, they were dead things. 
Ethne, however, held them tight in her hand. To her 
they were not dead, 

“ Colonrel Trench was here a fortnight ago," she said. 

He told me you were bringing it back to me.” 

But he did not know of the fourth feather,” said 
Feversham. ” I never told any man that I had it.” 

” Yes, You told Colonel Trench on your first night 
in the liouse of Stone at Omdurman. He told me. 
I no longer hate him,” she added, but without a smile and 
■ (juitc seriously, as though it was an important statement 
' which needed careful recognition. . 

” I an:> glad of that,” said Feversham, “ Ha is a great 
friend of mine,” 

Ethne v/as sikst for a moment or two. Then she 
said - 

*‘1 woiiikx whether you have forgotten om: driv-s 
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from Ramelton to our house when I came to fetch you 
from the quay? We were alone in the dogcart, and 
we spoke ” 

“ Of the friends -whom one knows for friends the fir^t 
moment, and whom one seems to recognise even though 
one has never seen them before/’ internipted Feversham, 
“ Indeed, I remember.” 

“ And whom one never loses whether absent or dead,” 
continued Ethne. ” I said that one could always be 
sure of such friends, and you answered ” 

“ I answered that one could mal^e mistakes,” again 
Feversham interrupted. 

Yes ; and I disagreed. I said that one might seem 
to make mistakes, and perhaps think so for a long while, 
but that in the end one would be proved not to have 
made them. I have often thought of those words. T 
remembered them very clearly when Captain Willoughby 
brought to me the first feather, and with a great deal of 
remorse. I remember them again very clearly to-day, 
although I have no room in my thoughts for remorse. 
I was right, you see, and I should have clung firmly 
to my faith. But I did not, ” Her voice shook a little, 
and pleaded as she went on : ” I was young. I knew 
very little. I was unaware how little. I judged hastily, 
but to-day I understand." 

She opened her hand and gazed for a while at the 
white feathers. Then she turned and went inside the 
church. Feversham followed her. 
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^ CHAPTER XXXII. 

IN THE CHURCH AT GLENALLA. 

Ethne sat down in the comes of a pew next to the 
aisle, and Feversham took his stand beside Iier„ It 
was very quiet and peaceful within that tiny church. The 
afternoon sun shone through the upper wdndows and made 
a golden haze about the roof. The natural murmurs 
of the summer floated pleasantly through the open 
door. 

" I am glad that you remembered our drive and what 
f we saM/' she continued. “ It is rather important 
I to me that you should remember. Because although 
j I have got j^ou back, I am going to send you away from 
me again. You will be one of the absent friends whom 
I shall not lose because you are absent.” 

She spoke slowly, looking straight in front of her 
without faltering. It was a difficult speech for her to 
deliver, but she had thought over it night and day during 
this last fortnight, and the words were ready to her 
lips. At the first sight of Harry Feversham, recovered 
to her after so many years, so much suspense, so much 
suffering, it had seemed to her that she never would be 
able to speak them, however necessary it was that they 
‘ should be spoken. But as they stood over against one 
another slie had forced herself to remember that necessity 
until she. actually recognised and felt it. Then she had 
: gone back into the church and taken a seat, and gathered 
up her strength. 

It would be easier for both of them, she thought, if she 
; in a 
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stould give no sign oi wJiat so quick a separation cost her. 
He would know, surely enough, and she wished Mm to : 
know; she wished to understand that not one" 
moment of his six yeaxs,. so far as she was concerned, 
had been spent in vain„ But that could be understood 
without the signs of emetiono So she spoke her speech, 
looking steadily straight forward and speaking in an 
even voke» 

“ i know ‘that you ivill mind very much. Just as I do. 
But there is no help for it/' she resumed, " At all events, 
you are at home again, with the right to be at home. It 
is a great comfort to me to Imow that. But there are- 
other, much greater reasons from wMch we can both 
take comfort. Colonel Trench told me enough of your 
captivity to convince me that we both see with the same 
eyes. We both understand that this second parting, 
hard as it is, is still a very slight, small thing compared 
with the other, our &st parting over at the house six years 
ago. I felt very lonely after that, as I shall not feel lonely 
now. There was a great barrier between us then, sepa- 
rating us for ever. We should never have met again 
here or afterwards. I am quite sure of that. But 
you have broken the barrier down by all your pain and 
bravery during these last years. I am no loss sure of 
that. I am absolutely confident about it, and I believe 
3 /-OU me, toO. So that although wo shall not see one 
another here and as long as we live, the aftf.?rwaTds is 
quite sure for us both,. And we can wait for that. 
You can. You have waited with so much strev-igth all 
these years since we parted. And J can, too, for I get 
strength from, your victory/' 

She stopped, and for a while there was silence m that 
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I churclL I'o Feversham her words were gracious as rain 
' upon dry land. To hear her speak them uplifted him 
so that those six years of trial, of slinking into comers 
out of sight of his fellows, of lonely endurance, of many 
heait sinkings and much bodily pain, dwindled away into 
insignificance. They had indeed borne their fruit to 
him. For Ethne had spoken in a gentle voice just what 
his ears had so often longed to hear as he lay awake at 
night in the baz;a<ir at Suakin, in tlie Nile villages, k 
the dim wide spaces of the desert, and what he had haiclly 
dared to hoj^e she ever would speak. He stood quite 
silently by her side, still hearing her voice though the 
voice had ceased. Long ago there were certain bitter 
i words which she had spoken, and he had told Sutch, so 
closely had they clung and s tung, that he believed in his 
dying moments he would hear them again, and so go to 
his grave with her reproaches ringing in his ears. He 
remembered that prediction of his now and knew that 
it was false. The words he would hear would be those 
v/liich she had just uttered. 

For Ethne’s proposal that they should separate he 
was not unprepared. He had heard already that she was 
engaged, and he did not argue against her wish. Bui 
: he understood that she had more to say to him. And 
. she had. But she was slow to speak it. This was the 
: last time she was to see Harry Feversham ; she meant 
resol utely to send him away. When once b.e had passed 
through that church door, through v/hich tiio suniiglit 
and the siiimuer murmurs came, mid his shadow gone 
from the fiiresJioid, she would never talk • with, him oi' 
set her eyes on him until her life was ended. So she 
deferred the moment of Ms going, by silences and slow 
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speech, it might be so verj^ long before that end came 
She had, she thought, the right to protract this one inter- 
view, She rather hoped that he would speak of his 
travels, his dangers. She was prepared to discuss at 
length with him even the politics of the Soudan. But 
he waited for her. 

“I am going to be married,” she said, at length, 

and immediately. I am to many a friend of yours — 
Colonel Durrance.” 

There was hardly a pause before Feversham an- 
swered : — 

“ He has cared for you a long while. I was not aware 
of it until I went away ; but thinking over everything, I 
thought it likely, and in a very little time I became sure,” 

” He is blind I ” 

Blind I ” exclaimed Feversham. He, of all men, 
blind!” 

“ Exactly,” said Etline. ” He, of all men ! His 
blindness explains everytliing^ — ^why I marry him, why 
I send you away. It was after he went blind that I 
became engaged to him. It was before Captain Wil- 
loughby came to me with the fhst feather. It was between 
those two events. You see, after you v/ent away one 
thought over things rather carefully. I used to lie awake 
and think, and I resolved that two men's lives should 
not be spoilt because of me.” 

Mine wpjs not,” Feversham interrupted, Please 
believe that,” 

“ Partly it was,” she returned, “ I know very well. 
You would not own it for my sake, but it was. I was 
determined that a second should not be. And so when 
Colonel Dmxance went blind-" -you know the man he 
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was, you can understand what blindness meant to iiim, 
the loss of everjdhing he cared for 

E^icept you," 

T'es," Etline ansv/ered, quietly, except me. So I 
became engaged to him„ But he has grown very quick — ■ 
you cannot guess how quick. And he sees so very clearly. 
A hint tells him the whole liidden truth. At present he 
knows nothing of the four feathers." 

“ Are you sure ? " suddenly exclaimed Feversham. 

Yes., Why ? asked Ethne, turning her face towai'ds 
liim for the first time since she had sat down. 

“ Lieutenant Sutch was at Suakin while I was at 
Omdurinan. He knew' that I was a prisoner there. He 
sent messages to me. He tried to organise my escape." 

Ethne was startled. 

“ Oh ! " she said, “ Colonel Uurrance certainly bnev/ 
that you v^^ere in Omdurman. He saw you in Wadi 
Haifa, and he heard that you had gone south into the 
desert. He was distressed about it. He asked a friend 
to get news of you, aiid the friend got news that you 
were in Omdurman. He told me so himself, and — ^5?-es, 
he told me that he would try to arrange for your escape. 
No doubt he has done that through Lieutenant Sutch. 
He has been at Wiesbaden with an oculist. He only re~ 
turned a week ago. Otherwise he would have told me 
about it. Very likely he was the reason why Lieutenant 
Sutch was at Suakin, but he knows nothing of tliefoiir 
feathers. He only knows that our engagement was 
abruptly broken off ; he believes that I have no longer 
any thought of ^rou at all. But' if you come bacl^, if you 
and I saw anything of each other, however calmly we 
met, 'however indifferently we spoke, he would guess. 
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He is so quick, lie would be sure to guess.” She paused 
•for a moment, and added in a whisper : And he would 
guess right.” 

Fevcrsliam saw the blood flush her forehead and deepen 
the colour of her cheeks. He did not move from his 
position, he did not bend towards her, or even in voice 
give any sign which w^ould make this leavetaking yet 
more difficult to carry through. 

Yes, I see,” he said. “ And he must not giiessi.” 

" No, he must not,” returned Ethne. I am so glad 
you see that too, Harry. The straight and simple 
thing is the only tiling for us to do. He must never 
guess, for, as you said, he has nothing left but me.” 

Is DmTance here ? ” asked Feversham. 

“ He is staying at the vicarage.” 

“ Very well,” he said. It is only fair that I should 
tell you that I had no thought that you would wait. 
I had no wish that you should ; I had no right to such a 
wish. When you gave me that fourth feather in the 
little room at Ramelton, with the music coming faintly 
through the door, I understood your meaning. There was 
to be a complete, an irrevocable end. We were not to 
be the merest acquaintances. So I said nothing to you of 
the plan which came clear and definite into my mind 
at the very time when you gave me the feathers. You 
see, I might never have succeeded. I might have died 
trying to succeed. I might even perhaps have shirked 
the attempt. It would be time enough for me to speak 
if I came back. So I never formed any wish that you 
should wait.” 

“ Tiiat was what Colonel Trench told me/* 

I told him that, too ? ” 
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'* 'On yom' first aigM in tile. of Stone.*® 

Well, if s fust the truth. The most I liopecl for— 
and I did hope for that every hour of every chiy—vvas 
that, if I did come home, you would take back your 
feather^ and that we might — ^not renew our irleridEhip 
here, but see something of one another afterwards/" 

** Yes," said Ethne. ” Then there will be no parting/'' 
IXthrie spoke very simply, without even, a sigh, but she 
looked at Harry Feversham as she spoke and smiled., 
The look and the smile told him what the cost of the 
separ ation v/ould be to her. And, understanding what it 
meant now, he understood, with an infinitely greater 
completeness than he had ever reached in his lonely 
communings, what it must have meant six years ago when 
she was left vdtli her pride stricken as sorely as ?aer heart, 
“ What trouble you must have gone through 1 ” he 
cried, and she turned and looked him over. 

“ Not I alone/’ she said, gently, “ I passed no nights 
in the House, of Stone/* 

“ But it was my fault. Do you remember what you 
said when the morning came through the bhnds i ' It’s 
not right that one should suffer so much pa,m/ it. V7as 
not right/’ 

“ I had forgotten the words—oh, a long t:ime since I— 
until Colonel Trench reminded me. I should never have 
spoken them. When I did I was not thinking they would 
live so in your thoughts. I am soriy that I spoke them/’ 
“Oh, they were just enough! I never blamed yon 
for them,” said Feversham, with a laugh. “ I used 
to think that they would be the last words I should I\car 
when I turned my face to the Wall. But you have given 

me others to-day wherewith to replace them.” 
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“Tliank yon/’ slie said/ gTiietiy.^^^^^ 

There was nothing njore to be said, and B'eversham 
wondered why Ethne did not rise from her seat in the 
pew. It did not occur to him to .talk of his travels 
or adventures. The occasion seemed too serious, too 
vitaL They were together to decide the most solemn 
^ssue in their lives. Once the decision was made, as now 
it had been made, he felt that they could hardly tal]^ 
on other topics. Ethne, however, still kept him at Iicr 
side. Though she sat so calmly and still, though her 
face was quiet in its look of gravity, her heart ached 
with longing. Just for a little longer, she pleaded to 
herself. The sunlight was withdrawing from the walls 
of the church. She measured out a space upon the walls 
where it still glowed bright. When all that space was 
cold grey stone, she would send Harry Feversham away. 

“ I am glad that you escaped from Omdurman with- 
out the help of Lieutenant Sutch or Colonel Durrance. 
I wanted so much that everything should be done by 
you alone without anybody’s help or interference,” she 
said, and after she had spoken there followed a silence. 
Once or twice she looked towards the wall, and each 
time she saw the space of golden light narrowed, and 
knew that her minutes were running out. “ You suffered 
horribty at Dongola,” she said, in a low voice. Colonel 
Trench told me.” 

“ Wliat does it matter now ? ” Feversham answered. 
‘‘ That time seems rather far away to me.” 

“ Had you anything of mine with you ? ” 

I had your white feather.” 

But anything else ? Any little thing which I he.d 
given yon In the other days ? ” 
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“ Nothing/’ 

. “ I had your photograph/' she said. . I kept it/* 

Feversham suddenly leaned down towm'ds her. 

You did ? ” 

Ethne nodded her head. 

“ Yes. The moment I went upstairs that night I 
packed up your presents and addressed them to your 
i rooms.” 

“Yes; I got them in London.” 

“ But I put your photograph aside iirst of all to 
keep. I burnt all your letters after ! had addressed the 
i parcjel and taken it down to the hall to be sent away. 

II I had just finished burning your letters when I heard 

I your step upon the gravel in the early morning under- 
neath my windows. But I had already put your photo- 
graph aside. I have it now. I shall keep it and the 
feathers together.” 

She added, after a moment : — 

“I rather wish that you had had something of mine 
' with you all the time/’ 

“ I had no right to anything/’ said Feversham. 

There was still a narrow slip of gold upon the grey 
space of stone. 

“ What will you do now? ” she asked. 

I “ I shall go home first and see my father. It will 
i| depend upon the way we meet/’ 

I “ You will let Colonel Durrance know? I would like 
j to hear about it/’ 

I “ Yes, I will write to Burrance.” 

: The slip of gold Wcis gone, the clear light of a summer 

5 evening filled the church, a light without radiance or 
; any colour. 
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I slial not see yon .for' a long while,” said 'EthEe, : 
and for the first time her voice broke in a sob„ I shall 
not have a letter from you again/" 

She leaned a little forward and bent Tier head, for the 
tears had gathered in her eyes. But she Vfise up bravely 
from her seat, and together they went out of th.e chiirch 
side by side. She leaned towai'ds him as they walked 
so that they touched, 

Feversham untied his horse and mounted it. As his 
foot touched the stirrup, Ethne caught her dog close to 
her. 

“ Good-bye I "" she said. She did not now even try 
to smile, she held out her hand to him. He took it and 
bent down from his saddle close to her. She kept her 
eyes steadily upon him though the tears brimmed in 
them. 

“ Good-bye 1 ” he said. He held her hand Just, ’for a 
little while, and then releasing it, rode down the hill, He 
rode for a hundred yards, stopped and looked back. 
Ethne had stopped too, and with this space between them 
and their faces towards one another they remained. 

Ethne made no sign of recognition or farewell. Slhe 
Just stood and looked. Then she turned away and went 
up the village street towards hei' house, alone and very 
slowly. 

Feversham watched her till she went in at the gate, 
but she became dim and blurred to his virJ-on before 
even she had readied there. He was able to see, how- 
ever, that she did not look back again. 

He rode down the hilL The bad thing which lit had 
done so long ago was not even by his six years oi Ialx>ur 
to be destroyed. It was still to live, its consequence 
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was to be sorrow till the eiid of life for another than 
himself. That she took the sorrow bravely and without 
complaint, doing the straight and simple tiling as her 
loyal nature bade her, did not diminish Harry Fever- 
sham's remorse. On the contrary, it taught him yet 
more clearly that she, least of all, deserved unhappiness. 
The harm was irreparable. Other women might have 
■forgotten, but not she. For Ethne was of those who 
neither lightly feel nor lightly forget, and if they love, 
cannot love vdth half a heart. She would be alone now, 
he knew, in spite of her marriage, alone up to the very 
end and at the actual moment of death. 

CHAPTER XXXni. 

ETHtTE AGAllS PLAYS THE MELUSmE OVERTUBE, 

The incredible words were spoken that evening. Ethne 
went into the farmhouse and sat down in the parlour. 
She felt cold that summer evening, and had the fire 
lighted. She sat gazing into the bright coals with that 
stillness of attitude which was a sure sign with her of 
tense emotion. The moment so eagesiy looked for had 
come and it was over. She was alone now in her remote 
little village, out of the world in the hills, and more alone 
than she had been since Willoughby sailed on that August 
morning down the Salcombe estuary. From the time 
of Willoughby’s coming she had looked forward night 
and day to the one half-hour during which Haixy Fever- 
sham would be with her. The half-hour had come and 
passed. She knew now how she had counted upon its 
coming. !kw/ she had Jived, for it. She felt lonely in a 
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ratter empty world. But it was part of her nature that 
she had foreseen this sense of loneliness ; she had known 
that there would be a bad hour for her after she had 
sent Harry Feversharh away, that all her heait and soul 
would clamour to her to call him back. And she forced 
herself as she sat shivering by the fire to remember 
that she had always foreseen and had always looked 

beyond it. t . 

To-morrow she would know again that they had not 
parted for ever, to-morrow she would compare the part- 
ing of to-day with the parting on the night of the ball at 
Lennon House, and recognise what a small thing this 

was to that. ■ , ,, 

She fell to wondering what Harry Feversham would 
do now that he had returned, and wliile she was build- 
ing up for him a future of great distinction, she felt 
Dermod’s old collie dog muzzling at her hand with his 
sure instinct that his mistress was in distress. ^ 

Ethne rose from her chair and took the dog s head be- 
tween her hands and kissed it. He was very old, she 
thought ; he would die soon and leave her, and then there 
would be years and years, perhaps, before she lay down 
in her bed and knew the great moment was at hand. 
There came a knock upon the door, and a servant 
told her that Colonel Dun-ance was waiting. 

** Yes,^"^ she said, and as he entered the room she went 
forward to meet himr She did not shirk rhe pait which 
she allotted to herself. She stepped out from t3ie. secret 
chamber of her grief as soon as she was summoned. 

She talked with her visitor as though no unusual thing 
had happened an hour before, she even talked oi^ their 
marriage and the rebuilding of Lennon House, It W£is 
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diFjcnIi:, but had grown used to difficulties. Or/I}? 
• that night Dun*ance made her path a little harder to 
I tread. He asked her, after the maid had brought in the 
tea, to play to him the Melusine overture upon her violin. 
Not to-night,” said Ethne. “ I am rather tired.” 
And she had hardly spoken before she changed her mind, 
j Ethne w^as detennined that in the small things as well 
I as in the gi’eat she must not shirk. The small things, 
with their daily happenings, were just those about which 
she must be most careful. Still I tliink that I can play 
the overture,” she said, with a smile, and she took down 
her violin. She played the overture through from the 
beginning to the end. Duirance stood at the window 
with his back towards her imtil she had ended. Then he 
walked to her side, 

*' I was rather a brute,” he said, quietly, “ to ask you 
to play that overture to-night.” 

“ I wasn’t anxious to play,” she answered, as she laid 
the violin aside. 

“ I know,. But I was anxious to find out something, 
and I knew no other way of finding it out.” 

Ethne turned up to him a startled face. 

“ What do you mean ? ” she asked, in a voice of 
suspense. 

You are so seldom off your guard. Only indeed at 
rare times when you play. Once before when you played 
that overture you were off your guard. I thought that 
if I could get you to play it again to-night — the overture 
which was once strummed out in a dingy cafe at Wadi 
j Haifa — ^to-night again I should find you off your guard.” 
His words took her breath away and the colour from 
her cheeks. Slio got up slowly from her chair and stared 
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at Mm wild-eyed. He conid not know* It was 

possible. He did not know. 

But Durrance went quietly on, 

/VWell ? Did you take back your featliei*? Ti:o 
fourth one ? *" 

These to Etline were the Incredible words, r>urra.nce 
spoke them wuth a smile upon his face. It took her 
a long time to understand that he had actually spoken 
them. She was not sure at the fet that her overstrained 
senses were not pla3iing her tricks, but he repeated his 
question, and she could no longer disbelieve or mis- 
understand. 

** Who told you of any fourth feather ? ” she asked, 

“ Trench/* he answered, ''' I met him at Dover. 
But he onlji' told me o£ the fourth feather/’ said Dur» 
ranee. I kne'w of the tliree before. Trench would 
never have told me of the fourth had I not known of the 
three. For 1 should not have met him as he Iruided from 
the steamer at Dover. I should not have asked him : 
* Where is Hm:ry Feversham ? ^ And for me to know of 
the three was enough/* 

" How' do you laiow ? ** she cried, in a kind of despair, 
and coming close to her he gently took hold oi her aim. 

But since I know/* he protested, what does it 
matter how I know ? I have known a long while, ever 
since Captain Willoughby cmne to Ihe Pool wilh the first 
feather, I waited to tell you that I knew until Harry 
Feversham came back, and he came to-day/’, 

■ ^ Ethne sat down in her chair again. She was stumied 
by Durrauce’s unexpected disdosuro. She hiid £i> can;- 
fully guarded her secret, that to realise that lor a year it 
Bad been no secret Cvanae as a shook to her. Bih; ij’i 
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the midst ol bor coiafusion, she understood that she must 
’ bavc i.imo to gather up her faculties again under coinmaricl, 

; So slic spoke of the unimportant thing to gain the time. 

: You. were in the church, then ? Or you heard us 

: upon the steps ? Or you met^ — ^Ilim as he rode away ? 

’ " .Mot one of the conjectures is right/' said Durrance, 

with a smile. Etime had hit upon the right subject to 
I delay the statement of the decision to which she knew 
very well that he had come. Durrance had his vanities 
like others, and in particular one vanity which had sprung 
up within Mm since he had become blind. He prided 
himself upon the quickness of his perception. It was a 
delight to him to make discoveries which no one expected 
a man who had lost his sight to make, and to announce 
them unexpectedly. It was an additional pleasure 
to relate to Ms puzzled audience the steps by which he 
had reached his discovery. ** Not one of your conjec- 
tures is right, Etl-me," he said, and he practically asked 
her to question him. 

** Then how did you find out ? ” she asked. 

I knew from Trench that Harry Feversham would 
come some day, and soon. I passed the church this 
aitemoon. Your collie dog barked at me. So I knew 
you were inside. But a saddled horse was tied up be- 
side the gate. So someone else was with you, and not 
anyone from the village. Then I got you to play, and 
that told mo who it was who rode the horse.” 

" Yes/' said .Ethne vaguely. She had barely listened 
to his words. “ Yes, I see.'* Then, in a definite voice, 
which sh'..>'.vcd that she had regained all her self-control, 
she said 

You went awa,v to Wiesbaden for a year. You went 
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away just after Captain Willougliby came. Was that 

the reason why you went away ? " 

I went because neither you nor I could, iia^ve kept up 
the game of pretence we were playing. You were pre- 
tending that you had no thought for Harry Feversham., 
that you hardly cared whether he was alive or dead. 
I was pretending not to have found out that beyond every- 
thing in the world you cared for him. Some clay or other 
we should have failed, each one in turn. I dared not fail, 
nor dared you. I could not let you, who had said; 
‘ Two lives must not be spoilt because of me," live through 
a year thinking that two lives had been spoilt. You on 
your side dai'ed not let me, who had said : ‘ Marriage 
between a blind man and a woman is only possible when 
there is more than friendship on both sid^," know that 
upon one side there was only friendship, and we were so 
near to failing. So I went away.” 

“ You did not fail,” said Ethne, quietly. “It was 
only I who failed.” 

She blamed herself most bitterly. She had set herself, 
as the one thing worth doing, and incumbent on her to 
do, to guard this man from knowledge which would 
set the crown on his calamitieij, and she had failed. 
He had set himself to protect her from the comprehension 
that she had failed, and he had succeeded. It was not any 
mere sense of humiliation, due to the fact that the man 
whom she had thought to hoodwink had hoodv/inked 
her, which troubled her. But she felt that she ought to 
have succeeded, since by failure she had robbed him of his 
last chance of happiness. There lay the sting for her, 

“ But it was not your fault,” he said. “ Once or twice, 
as I said, you were oE your guard, but the convincing 
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facts ware not revealed to me in that way. When yon 
played the Melusine overture before, on the night ot the 
day when Willoughby brought you such good news, 
I took to m57self that happiness of yours which inspired 
your playing. You must not blame yourself. On the 
contr,?j:y, you should be glad that I have found out,” 

Glad 1 ” she exclaimed. 

Yes, for my sake, glad.” And as she looked at him 
in wonderment, he went on : Two lives should not be 
spoilt because of you. Had you had your way, had I 
not found out, not two but three lives would have been 
spoilt because of you — ^because of your loyalty.” 

'‘Three?” 

“Yours. Yes-— yes, yours, Feversham's, and mine. 
It was hard enough to keep the pretence during the few 
weeks we were in Devonshire. Own to it, Ethne I When 
I went to London to see my oculist it was a relief, it 
gave you a pause, a rest wherein to drop pretence and be 
yourself. It could not have lasted long even in Devonshire. 
But what when we came to live under the same roof, 
and there were no visits to the oculist, when we saw each 
other every hour of every day? Sooner or later the 
truth must have come to me. It might have come gradu- 
ally, a suspicion added to a suspicion, and another to 
that until no doubt was left. Or it might have flashed 
out in one terrible moment. But it would have been 
made clear. And then, Ethne ? What then ? You 
aimed at a compensation ; you wanted to make up to 
me for the loss of what I love — ^my career, the army, 
the special service in the strange quarters of the world. 
A fine compensation to sit in front of you knowing you 
had married a cripple out of pity, and in so doing had 
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crippled yourself and ■. foregone tlie happiness wliich iS' 
yours 03 ; right. Whereas 
'*' Whereas now she repeated . 

remain your Mendj which I would rather be/' 
than your unloved husband,*" lie said, very gently,, , 
Ethne iiiaxle no rejoinder. The decision had been 
taken out of her hands. 

" You sent Harry away tills afternoon,” said D'orrance. 
“ You said good-bye to him twice/' 

At the “ tvhce ” Ethne raised Jier head, but before she 
could speak, Durraiice explained 

“ Once in the church, again upon jrour violin.” And he 
took up the instrument from the clndr on which she had 
laid it, '' It has been a very good friend, your violin,” 
be said. A good friend to me, to us all. You will 
understand that, Ethne, very soon, I stood at the window 
while you played it. X had never heard anything in my 
life h£df so sad as your farewell to Haiiy Feversham, 
and yet it was nobly sad. It was true music, it did not 
complain,” He laid the violin clowti upon the chair again. 

I am going to send a' inesseoger to Rathmulien. 
Harry cannot cross Lough S'willy to-night. The mes- 
senger will bring him back to-morroWn” 

' It had been a day of many emotions and surpiisoj for 
Ethne. As Durfrance bent .down towards her, he became 
aware that she was crying silently. Fee once tears had 
their way with her. He took Ms cap and walked noiselesssly 
£0 the door of the room. As he opened it, Etliim got up. 

“ Don’t go for a moment,” she said, and she k;ft die 
fireplace and came to the centre of the room, 

“ The oculist at Wiesbaden ? ” she asked, “ lie ga\'e 
you a hope ? ” 
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Diirrancc stood meditating wliether he should lie or 
speak the tratli. 

“ No/’ he said, at leagtli. .. ‘-There is no- hope.: But 
I am not so helpless. as 'iat one time I was afraid that I 
B'hoiikl be. I can get about,, can’t I ? Perhaps one of 
these days I shall go on a journey, one of the long 
journeys amongst the strange people in the East.” 

He went from the house upon his errand. He had 
learned his lesson a long time since, and the violin had 
taught him. It had spoken again that afternoon, and, 
though with ’a diSerent voice, had offered to him the 
same message. The true music cannot complain. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE END. 

In the early summer of next year two old men sat read- 
ing their newspapers after breakfast upon the terrace of 
Broad Place. The elder of the two turned over a sheet. 

I see Osman Digna’s back at Suakin,” said he. 

“ There’s likely to be some fighting.” 

“ Oh,” said the other. “ He will not do much harm.” 
And he Idd down his paper. The .quiet English country- 
side vanished from before his eyes. He saw only the 
white city by the Rea Sea shimmering in the heat, the 
brown plains about it with their tangle of halfa grass, 
and In t.l;ie distance the Mils towards Khor Gwob. 

“ A stuffy place, Suakin, eh, Sutch ? ” said General 
Feversliam. ■ . ■ . ,T' , 

“ Appallingly stuiiy ! I heard of. an officer, who went 
clown on parade at six o’clock of the morning there, 
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sunstruck in the temples right through a regulation 
helmet. Yes, a town of dank heat I But I was glad 
to be there — very glad/' he said, with some feeling. 

Yes," said Feversham, briskly. “ Ibex, eh ? " 

“No," replied Sutch. “ All the ibex had been shot 
off by the -English gaiTisoa miles rounds” 

. “ No ? Something to do^ then— that's it ? ” 

“ Yes, that's It, Feversham^ Something to do„” 

And both men busied themselves again over their 
papers. But in a little wliile a f(X)tman brought to each 
a small pile ot letterSo General Feversham ran, over his 
envelopes with a quick eye, selected one letter, and 
gave a grant of satisfaction. He took a pair of spectacles 
from a case and placed them upon his nose. 

“ From Ramelton ? " asked Sutcli, dropping his 
newspaper on to the terrace. 

“ From Ramelton," answered Feversham. “ Fll 
light a cigar first." • 

He laid the letter down on the garden table which 
stood between his companion and himself, drew a cigar- 
case from his pocket, and in spite of the impatience . 
of Lieutenant Sutch, proceeded to cut and light it with 
the utmost deliberation. 

The old man had become an epicure in this respect, 
A letter from Ramelton was a luxury to be enjoyed with 
all the accessories of comfort which could be obtained. Ho 
made himself comfortable in his chair, stretched out his 
legs, and smoked enough of his cigar to assure himself 
that it was drawing well. Then he took up his letter 
again and opened it. 

“ From him ? " asked Sutch. 

No i from her," 
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■' General Feversham read the letter tiirough slowly., 
, while Lientenaiit Sutcli tried not to peep at it across 
the table,, When the general had finislied, he turned 
back to the first page and began it again., 

“ Any news ? ” said Sutcli, with a casual air. 

"‘They are very pleased with the house now that 
it’s rebuilt.” 

“ Any tiling more ? ” 

** Yes. Harry’s finished the sixth chapter of his history 
of the war.” 

“ Good ! ” said Sutch. “ You’ll see, he’ll do that 
welL He has imagination, he knows the ground, he was 
present while the w'ar went on. Moreover, he was in 
the baJiaars, he saw the imder side of it,” 

'■* Yes j but you and I won’t read it, Sutch,” said 
Feversham* No j I am wrong. You may, for you can 
give me a good many years.” 

He turned back to his letter, and again Sutch 
asked: — 

Anytliing more ? ” 

** Yes. They are coming here in a fortnight.” 

Good ! ” said Sutch. “ I shall stay.” 

He took a turn along the terrace and came back. 
He saw Feversham sitting with the letter upon his knees 
and a frown of great perplexity upon his face. 

“You know, Sutch, I never understood,” he said* 

“ Did you ? ” 

“ Yes, I think I did.” 

Sutch did not try to explain. It was as well, he 
thought, that Feversham never would understand. For 
he could not understand without much seif-reuroach. 
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Do yon ever see Duorance?’' asked the general., 
suddenly. ' . 

“ Yes, I see a good deal ol Darrance. He is abroad 
Jnst now.” 

Feversham turned towards Ms frioiid. 

“ He came to Broad Place wliea yon went to Stialdn, 
and talked to me for half .an hour. He was Harry’s best 
man. Well, that, too, I. never nnderstood. End yon ? ” 

“ Yes, I understood that as well,” 

: “ Oh 1 ” said General Feversham« He asked for tio ■ 
explanations, bnt, as he had always done, he took the : 
questions which he did not tinderstaiid and put them ■ 
aside out of Ms thoughts.' But he did not turn to his . 
other letters. He sat smoking Ms. cigar-, and Ioo,ked out 
across the summer country and listened to the soimds 
rising distantly from the fields. 

Sutch had read through all of Ms correspondence 
before Fevershain spoke again, 

“ I have been thinking,” he said. " Have you noticed 
the date of the month, Sutch ? ” And Sutch looked up 
quickly. 

“ Yes,” said. he. ** TMs day next week will be the 
anniversary of our attack upon the Red?m,, and Han-y’s 
birthday.” 

" Exactly,” replied Fevershao':!, 'Why shouklrdt 
we start the Crimean nights again ? ” 

Sutch jumped up from his chair. 

“ Splendid I ” he cried. “ Can we muster a table 
full., do you think ? ” 

” Let’s see,” said Feversham, and ringing a hand-hel! 
upon the table, sent the servtuit for the Army list. 
Bending over that Army List the two veicraDS may 'be left. 



But of one otlier figure In .this story a fuival word iniist 
: ce said. That night, when the invitations had been sent 
out from Broad Places and no longer a light gleamed from 
any window of the iwise,' a man le^ed o\?er the rail 
o£ a sioairicf anciiored at Port Said and JisteTied to tli3 
song of the Arab coolies tis they tramped up and down 
the planks with thek eoal baskets between the barges 
and the ship’s side. The. clamour ol the streets of the 
town came am^oss the v/ater to his ears. He pictured 
to liimscui the flare of braslers upon the quays, the lighted 
port-holes, and dark funnels ahead and behind in the 
procession of the anchored shipfi. Attended by a servant, 
he had come back to the East again. Eaiiy the next 
morning the steamer moved through the canal, and 
towards the time ox sunset passed out into the chills of 
the Gulf of Suez, Kassassin, Tel-el-ICebir, Taraai, Tama- 
nieb, the attack upon McNeill’s zareba — Durrance 
lived again through the good years of his activity, the 
years of plenty. WitMn that country on the west the 
long' preparations were going steadily 'forward which 
would one day roll up the Dervi.sh Empire and crush 
it into dust. Upon the glacis of the ruined fort of Sinkat, 
Durrance bad promised Mmself to take a lumd in that 
great work, but the desert vfhich he loved had smitten 
and cast him out. But at all events, 'the boat steamed 
F.outhwai'ds into the Red Sea. Tliree nights more, and, 
though he would not see it, the Southern Cross would lift 
slantwise into the sky. 

THE Em 


KUNTED IN GRiSAT BRITAIN. 



